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DELIA M. VALERI 


The Distinguished New York Vocal Teacher Who Has 
Produced Such Wonderful Results with 
Margarete Matzenauer’s Voice. 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 











EDUCATIONAL 


Church, Concert and 


MRS 


BABCOCK 


CARN 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Home Studi 163 East 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE 


Studio, 404 





DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER 
Aeolian Hal 


Phone, 7498 Bryant 


BARONESS 


os2 Eight) Ave., N, 3 


HANS KRONOLD, 


KATHERINE 
EVANS VON KLENNER, 
GARCIA VOCAL 1} 


Grand Prix Paris Exposition, 





JHANNA BROCKS-OETTEK 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


re ng Violoncel 
Weekly Lect 
Studi 2231 Broadw 
Cencerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
Also VOCAL ’ 


¢og West 137th Street 





PAUL SAVAGE, 


VOICE Ci 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMAN 


BARITONE, 


Voice Culture 


Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Mail address: Fifth Ave ’ 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 


TEACHER OF §S 


8a6 Carnegie Hall 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 


SOPKANO—TEACHER 


Address personally, 10¢ 


Management: Star 
Aeolian Hall, 


FLORENCE 


SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and 
Instruction, Leschetizky 


+s: W. zoth St 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
Muse. Anna E. 7 

Met. Opera House Bldg., 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


* NORMAL SINGING 





Mrz ano Mas. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL IN 


Suite 70, ‘ arnegic Ha 
Residence, and H 


For particulars apply, 











HENRIETTA SPEKE- 
SOPRANO—TEACHER 
1425 Broadway—Metrop 

84 Bathgate Ave 


Residence, 2! 





Phone, 3967 Tremont 





BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 


Music. Special coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall 
\ddress Rrooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


Phe Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 


BLANCHE GOODE, 
PIANIST 
Available for Recitals (Knabe Piano Used) 
c/o Joseph Joiner, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST. 
Pupil of Gabrilowitsch. 
Soloist, Accompanist, Ensemble. 
2 West 2oth St. Parson Price Studio. 


THE HELENE MAIGILLE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 
(Science of Vocal Art) 


Hotel Majestic, Central Park West at 7zand St., 


New York 





LOIS MAY ALDEN, 

MUSIC STUDIOS—VIOLIN, VOICE, PIANO 
Southern Tour in March. 

135 West 69th St., N. . Phone Columbus gta? 

Mgt. Standard Bocking Office, Aeolian Hall, N. Y 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
New York Studio: 155 W. 118th St. 
Phone, Morningside 1137. 


Brooklyn Studio: Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave. 
Phone, Prospect 6400. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Ghurch, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York, 





GALIN - Paris - CHEVE SCHOOL OF 
SicHt SrixciInc—Ear TRAINING. 
Wilbur A. Luyster, Director, 

New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 

New Beginners and Advanced Students classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 
gun at any time. Positive results. Ask former 
students. Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 

5469 J Bedford. 





| Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 31897 Gramercy. New York City. 








HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
12t1 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Circle, 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 


792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 





CLARENCE ADLER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
154 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 1311 





THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 2822 Circle. 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metnop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera, 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
President, N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side, 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d S 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 701 Pierce Bldg., Boston, 





F. W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUCTION—PIANO, raga HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y gg 
Society; Organist Central Beptist Church, New 


York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, | Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 











ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St., New York 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Pupils accepted. 
645 Madison Ave., New York. Phone, Plaza 7483. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opes House, 1425 Broadway. \ 
hone, Bryant 9086. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 
The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
Fall Term begins October 1st. 
308 W. 56th St. Tel. 3539 ee 
Send 12C, address Sec’y, for 
“My Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 

Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 West s7tb St. 
Tel. 9080 Plaza, 

Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. YC 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawati, Canada 


60 West goth St.. N. Y. Tel. 6333 Brvant. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIKE 


Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York 
hone, Murray Hii 427. 
Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ava 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
(Mrs. Hermann G, Friepmann) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet, 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 6ad Street 


Complete musical education given to studen.s 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directora. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF TIE CHOI 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN, PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, 


VIOLINIST 
Nine years of successful teaching and concertigi 
in Berlin. bbe etinis engagements and a limited 
number of pupils. 

Address: 25 “West. 126th St, New York. 
; *Phone, Harlem 3427. 

[In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 182: Dia 

mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
41 West asth St., New York. 
Tel. Bryant 9080. 


STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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ELSA LYON 


Dramatic Mezzo Soprano 


Available for Concerts and ae for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


fare neo hat re rearh 

Hs Te tooek 

thelr song—ttalian, Fret sod shen o‘erpree it 
ete 

nr Culp Ingram, Gates, ete, Lan- 

owen sey . 


SAMUEL ame ARDNER Piciinis 


vane FOR ceri 











Address ee ‘ourier, - New York 
Py PI Ae NIST 
N 

I Kimball | Hall 
- Chicago 














Management: Alma Voedisch, 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, iil. 
PAULINE LEMMER = voice Cutture 


STUC KY Arr or SINGING 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 











“Not all may become Astits, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Musie 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


wassni TC, EPs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


= TORPADIE 


Soprano 


Address: Music League of 
America, 33 |W. 42 42nd N.Y. 


“kh -~— artist, and and one — it will be 
a pleasure to hear again.” — . Tribune 














-HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York. Room 67. Phone, Bryant 5354 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 17! W. 67th St.. Now York 
(Mason & Hamlin Piano) 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: 267 Vernon Avenue, Brooxtyn, N, Y. 
Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


carom WILLARD rs 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE fits 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave.. Hew York City Phone 9630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO 


TENOR 
Voice Culture and Artistic Si: a 
Russian, Italian, German and French Repertoire. 
Approved by Julio and Titto Riccordi, Tamagno, 
“! Brogi, De- De-Falco, Etc. 


Studio: Metropolitan yo House Bidg., 
» oa Droadway, York. 


























MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - + New York 


SBUTLER <= 


PUPILS ae 
612 Fine Arte Building, Chicago, Ill. 


SUE E HARVARD, Soprano 


King Edward Apt’ ; Bayard 
me Address: 816 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 
| a. Improvep Music 


Ln for Seigemation pe gc os Fen amg of indorse- 
Mrs. Carri 8 West 4oth 
St, » = York City. — ~. 4 Portland, 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St.. - - - Chicago, Ill. 





>ZZPz 











Baroness L]TTAvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


Marion T. Marsh 


HARP — Concert. Church. tnetraction 


reoklyn, N. Y. Phone P. 7272 W 
Management: Music League of America. 


sae GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
330 W. 95th Street. New York Phone: River 6137 


“FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management. 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
50) Fifth Avenue. New York 


Personal address: 479 West 146th 
St., N. Y. Tel. 4949-M Audubon. 











WOZmA 











EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: , ag May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 








REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 
180 Claremont Aveane. New York 

Phone, Morningside 4773 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - - - 








Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Oraraiet and Director Brick Pe. Temple 


Beth-El, Union pee ae ‘ina: 
412 Fifth Ave., York. = 





Key BERTRAM 






BARITONE 


DIRECTION 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St.. NEW YORK 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 

















BONCI 


SAYS: 


wah exam ry t~ wt voice 
nding it at fault, i swaps 
Seeeest to him to consult 


MADAME VALERI, Tere is jf detest thet can 


escape her notice, 
not be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when bad 
training has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal chords." 

1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 




















PI, ma, Voedinch 


JOHN MILLER, == 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 





MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thane Bide. , = Angeles, Cal. 


Kn>z 


BALL 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAG®, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomans: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr, Pavut 


S. WESLEY are 


St. James Chur. 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


oe DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N.Y. Phone, Plaza 4s7e. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 



































Canoe” “An Evening Song” 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evenin: 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight a ight” ean te 
Hotel Marie Antoinette. Broadway. 66t: ts.. New ¥ 
HALLET GILBERTE et 2740 Columbus 


CHRISTINE 


SCHUTZ 


CONTRALTO 

“Thoroughly musical, gift- 
ed with a voice of extensive 
range and excellent quality.” 
—Berlin Tageblatt. 

“A voice of splendid dra- 
matic quality.” — New York 
Sun. 

Exclusive Management: 

WALTER ANDERSON, 
171 W. 57th St., New York. 


Eee OCOTT 


oe of * ty oD DREAMS” “THE REVELATION,” Etc. 


8 SHARP-HERDIEN 


L SOPRANO 
5132 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, Il. 


iMIDDLETON 


om Metropolitan ay Co., New York 


oe 























KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





HAZEL EDEN sorrano 


ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, At Homes, Fes- 
tivals, ete. For dates, parti % ‘e 

Jutius Datser, Auditorium Theatre, Ch 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANG 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


ia es LN 
Ins 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Halil 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 














For Information 
Address 


VirgilConservatory 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27th 
Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW,YORK 











Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
HENRY 


GORDON THUNDER 


CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 


Clab of Phila. VOICE 


10 S. 18th Street Philadelphia 


MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
FY 25 West 42nd Street, New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 














K LIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teacher, 
. Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
years at Institute of Musical Art. 
FALL TERM OPENED 
SEPT. 15 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or tae Beeruoven Trio 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 


Phone, Bryant 4590 
Concert 


wa WALD ses || 222 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 
CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Club Mendelssoha Club 




















BERGEY 
Chicago Opera Sehoo! 


Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, ill. 


Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 6368 Sebay ler 
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One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


GvEBEIt 


THE yi aus COMPANY 


OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 














A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of THe Mustcar 
URIER. 


Reference: 








Contralto| CARLO NICOSIA 


l 
= ~ Formerly conductor with Century and 


I CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL Hammerstein Opera Companies. 
A Address rt aa M. i ae nae York. Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
— mragees 59%. 5 West 6sth St., New York. 








FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice InsTRUCTOR anp Coaca. 
Assistant Teacher to 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Riverside 1374. 


win CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
‘Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 
- 


Gordon Campbell 


il 

















Violinist 


FRANK WOELBER fistraction 


Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 


Minnie M- MCCONNELL 











VOICE CULTURE AND COACH ag 
West End Ave. New York. Phone River6i39 | © 
839 est En ve ew Yor jone River E T 
S enor 





:RICHARDSON= 


E Management: a = whee Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 


E 
R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Management. Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago. Ill. 





L hone, Edgewater 2070 Li 
“| Lieut. Percy Richards 
Basso Cantante “THE MAN IN WHITE” 
Now singing at The Strand Theatre 
Management: HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario 
A, on 15 East 40th St., New York City ‘Phone, Murray Hill 4288 
Concert Oratorio Recital Available for Concerts, Oratorio and **At Homes” 





Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 West 42nd Street $3 New York 


MABEL GOX-VAN GROVE 222 
ISAAC VAN GROV Coach Pianist 


Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 


Phone, Harrison 2255 
I For 
ticulars address Secretary, Executive Office, 


: 567 Third Ave., New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY =: 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE Vi WEST 


Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 








PLATON BROUNOFF 


Piano and Voice Culture Specialist 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Maude Caine, and others. 

Vocal and Piano Concerts and Lectures on Rus- 
sian, Oriental, Indian and other Music. 

147 West 111th Street New York 

Phone, 8564 Cathedral 








Virgil School of Music 


AUTUMN SESSION begins Mon., Sept. 
2oth in St, Petersburg, Florida. 





Kimball Hall, Wabash 
Ave. — Jackson Bivd., 


Piar John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Theory—Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
g—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, E. Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
Warren K. Howe, John T. Read, Charles 
I Serge aa JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
W elm Middelschulte. 
Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig Catalog mailed free. 








q CINCINNATE COR SUAS a AE of-MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 ie 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





For catalogue and information 
sddress Miss Berrua Bavrz, Directress. 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


T= Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker 3 3 ss 3 . 3 % e 
@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 








qualities and durability 


sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 


MAKERS 

















BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


HOLLAND, MICH. 











FACTORY, $3 
VOICE 


MARGOLIS uti 


528 Riverside Drive, N.Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan A Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 
SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
Certificates and yr authorized by State of 
Illinois and accredited by Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation. Catalogue mailed free. 

630 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
Address: 217 E. 7ist St., N. Y. City Phone $23 Lenox 


YAAHR carat 


Oratorio : Concert: ye oh ss 
@: Ravenswood 2319 648 L 
cotiee HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, 64E. Van = } 7 Chicago 
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HERBERT MILLER sa = 


716 Fine Arts Building 


GEORGE BD. HER WIG 


ENOR 
239 Fitth poe. a to Pa. 


(Limited number of pupils accept 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 12ist St., New York. 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 


4 books, first principles to high- 
est —— Ask for History 
of Belgian School. Enclose 
stamp. Address Registrar 


MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268, Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St., N.Y. 


BENNO SCHEREK, Orchestral Director, 
Pianist, Accompanist st connected with School 










































EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Special attention given to voice production, inter- 
pretation, r es ota and lyric diction, 
Studio: 260 W. St. a Saturdays 
oe Cirele 6580. 


ASCHENFELDER 


Studios: Mew. Ww. 7200 tt. New Flow Tork. Phone &o Phone Columbus $375 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna, 


CONTI ESERENGUER 


Solo Harpist of Chi a Association 
Now acce; ting pu we in New York, 
$4 East 34th , Murray Hill 1267. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


on. CLARE Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His Com aay 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being ked 
Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Bldg xa Chicago, Ill. 


mn BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Soloist at San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions 
131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





#=cor 
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Cincinnati, 0. Odd Fellows Tempie, Room 508, Cor. 7th & Elm Sts 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Faerie. 
Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, 
Ph 2 a Development. 
njured voices restored, cause demonstrated, 
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Some Christmas Recollections 


OR some reason or other which I have entirely failed 
to explain, even to myself, my mind has been run- 
ning all day upon Christmas and I feel garrulous. What 
is almost more curious is that the idea came into my head 
when J] opened the Musica Courter this morning, the 
number dated November 18. I don’t believe that Christ- 
mas is so much as mentioned 
in this number, but—well, 
there it is, on the lucus a non 
lucendo principle, I suppose. 
As I read the paper in front 
of a roaring fire on this bit- 
terly cold, infernally wet day, 
, a day of rest, for I have been 
very out of sorts of late, I 
happened to fall, on almost 
every page, on a reference to 
some one or something that 
had interested me, or with 
whom or which I had been 
mixed up in the past, and | 
wondered if an idle chat 
about some of these things 
would be of interest to your 
readers—a monologuous sym- 
posium ! 


Everybody in the 
Musical Courier. 

Somewhere in this issue 
you make an editorial refer- 
ence to the fact that many 
Americans know your Euro- 
pean representatives. Your 
advertisement columns swarm 
with friends who have sat 
in the very chair in which I 
am writing this. I can see 
old Charles Clark’s glittering 
eye peeping round a corner 
(page 47) for all the world 
as he looked on that happy 
evening, now many a long 
year ago, when he first set 
foot in my house—this house. 
He had just arrived from 
Paris; the time was verging 
on “next morning” as he fol- 
lowed Charles Bennett (now 
of Boston) into my wife’s 
drawing room, with the col- 
lar of his frock coat turned 
up like the collar of the im- 
mortal Sousa’s uniform jack- 
et. There is still the aroma 
of “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes” in the room, as 
Charles sang it, as no one else has ever sung it in my 
presence, about 4 a. m. to Charlie Bennett’s accompani- 
ment on my precious possession, the Bliithner which old 
Carl Blithner of blessed memory, made for me almost 
with his own hands more than five and twenty years ago 
in Leipsic. Yes, Charles, Both Charleses, those were hal- 
cyon days when you were both new to London. Ye gods 
and little fishes! Do you remember the “Musty Glue 
Singers,” you, both of you, Denis O’Sullivan, of glorious 


mann-Heink, Yvonne de Treville, Florence Macbeth; lower row, 
(photo copyright by Mishkin, New York), Leo Ornstein. 


ROSS THE SEA AND A 
RIGHT MERRY CHRISTMAS 





of a London Critic, Who Rambles from Shakespeare to the 


of American Musical Friends on the Way. 





By ROBIN H. LEGGE 


memory with his penny whistles and his Spanish guitar, 
Bennett; Bertram Binyon, who took Melba’s role as Mimi 
so well even though he was a tenor; while Arthur Alex- 
ander was a Rodolfo, half brother to Caruso; Fred Nor- 
ton? Do you remember the extemporized glees you sang 
on a certain birthday at 6 a. m. at the top of the house? 





One-Time “‘Londoners’? Who Receive Special Christmas Greetings From Across the Sea. 


. ae ce ire - sa Next Florence Macbeth 
Top row, left to right: Dr. William C. Carl, John Philip Sousa, Arthur Nikisch, arles ; ark; middle row, Mme. Schu s ; ETN 2 aa 
Arthur Alexander, Martinus Sieveking, Giorgio Polacco catches baat eye. I suffered 
greatly in her good cause 


You little thought that that performance convinced me, a 
fairly old stager in music even then, that either you Amer- 
icans have more musical talent en gros or are better 
taught than here is the case! Put that in your pipes and 
smoke it, my friends. Here’s hands across the sea to you 
all.” 


Mme. Schumann-Heink and Stockhausen. 
Then while reading the interview with Mme. Schumann” 
Heink, whose first appearances here I well remember, I 





) YOU ALL.” 


Musical Glasses, Naming a Lot 


happened upon her obiter dictum that the singing of Wag 
ner’s music does not spoil the voice. Vision of old Julius 
Stockhausen! I should think not. 
Frankfurt-a-M., Heaven ago, 
studying composition with Anton Urspruch, while my wife 


When I was living in 
knows how many years 
was working with Stockhausen, the latter old hero usea 
to say whenever occasion of- 
fered (and that 
that “You, my 
still young. 


was often) 


dears, are 
Mark my words, 
you will survive that rubbish 
Wagner’s music 


about ruin 


ing the voice. It will happen 
in your lifetime that Wagner 
will be 


sung even as in my 


youth Mozart was sung. But 
the will 
home to Germans 


truth 
the 


great come 
from 
England and America and - 
will not be German-born.” Is 
that true, do you think? Cast 
your mind back a little and 
think it out, and you will see 
that Stockhausen 
pretty near the wind of abso- 
lute truth. 


Ornstein, Enemy of Pianos. 


sailed 


Passing along the paper, 
the name of Ornstein caught 
my eye. Little enough, | 


may be allowed to say, evades 


my eye when [| am reading 
this paper. Ornstein once 
came to this’ house’ with 


Roger Quilter, the composer 


of some of our loveliest 
songs, and he played som« 


pieces of what he called his 


own “composition.” I think 
they must have been! | 
was at that time wunder- 
going a course of Schonberg, 
and somehow (Ornstein, | 


feel sure, will forgive me for 


saying it), I haven’t caught 
up with the younger com 
poser vet It will interest 
him to know, I am sure, that 
my piano is quite well, thank 


you! 
Florence Macbeth and the 
English Language. 


once, for I wrote of her first 
public appearance here that she belonged as singer to that 
line at one end of which was the immortal Patti. O how 
they yelped at me for comparing the beginner with that 
singer, who had then forgotten almost more than any 
living singer ever knew! Yet I ask you where is the com 
parison? Isn’t it odd how badly the English sometimes 
misunderstand their own tongue? Ever noticed it? 
And Arthur Nikisch! You mention lots of things in 
your biographical sketch with which I was mixed up. It 
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; with Nikisch, who has been one of my most intimate 
is for thirty years and more, that I met Tschaikowsky 
paid the visit to Leipsic you mention. Some day 

nust give you my recollections of that amazing person- 
I doubt if any one here knows him as well as I 

im, and have known him since the early eighties. 


The Lion—Nikisch. 


1s with him at, indeed was one of the donors of, the 

feast given to him in 1889 at the Hotel de Prusse in 

ist before he left Germany for Boston, and I saw 

off, with my wife and small daughter (now the joy- 

| mother of two stalwart sons), and helped to bombard 

with flowers in the train in those days before “Wahn, 
Vahn, iiberall Wahn” became literally true! 


i! How beautiful were those days! I still can see 

the tiny, dapper little Arturo, as we knew him, as he con- 
| “Fidelio” in the Leipsic opera house, on his fare- 

ell appearance. I remember being struck by his directing 
the performance from memory and the wonderful flowers 
und gifts made to him on the stage after the production. 
Incidentally also I can well remember the supper we ate 
later! In those days, happy beyond description, the Nik- 
hes, an old German-Australian banker named Mayer 
lves used to sup after the opera at Keil’s, one of 

the features being that Mayer paid for white wine and 


rs or other shell-fish, while we paid for any other 
thine we ate. But I shall go on to the crack of doom if 
ion’t put on the brake. Christmas comes but once a 

r, and, as I said, these are Christmas memories, so for- 


me ! 


Nikisch amd Time Have Their Revenge. 


One interesting point, I think, has never been made in 
ect to Nikisch and the musical life of Leipsic in those 
ancient days. I believe I am perfectly correct in stating 
the annual tour of Reinecke, conductor of the Ge- 
vandhaus concerts (who used to travel for about six 
eks each spring, playing in concerts), every man who 


ever wagged a stick was invited to direct the concerts 

in his absence, but never Arthur Nikisch. I do not be- 

that until after his return from Boston, Nikisch ever 

ynce conducted Gewandhaus Thursday concert. Yet, 

Reinecke retired, the whole of the Direktion plumped 

Nikisch as his successor. That, I sometimes think, is 
time’s noblest revenges! 


Baker of Fresh Tunes. 


the great Sousa, whose physiognomy I no- 
man alive who can make a real, fresh tune 
eps his press cuttings! If he does, do ask him 
mine which appeared in the (London) Times 
welve years ago. In it I was at great pains to point 
w much Sousa’s action as conductor owed to Eng- 
it-of-door sports. He had, I recall, the back-handed 


ke at tennis, the underhand “lob” of the bowler at 


ket and so on. All this was solemnly set forth in 

bly serious Times, the then chief assistant editor 

vhich journal used to say that only music and football 
vere a blot on its unblemished pages! 

Maitland I see, and May Mukle. Was it not 

onne de Tréville to whom I gave so fine a notice when 

| 1 the ragamuffin in the dressmaker’s at Covent 

many years ago in “Louise”? And did she not 

ur first performance of “Pelleas”? If not I ask 

giveness for a failing memory and no refreshing 


Carl and Sieveking. 


ehow I seem hardly able to contemplate America 
Dr. William C. Carl. I don’t know if he was 

| the organ-playing line when I first visited 

: 879, but I seem to have known his fame since 


) Martinus Sieveking to give you the true story 


icert at Leeds when Edward Lloyd sang and he 
organ, with Arbos to help him with the regis- 
ion! It is not a story to write; all the fun goes. It 


uires the human voice, and for choice, that of Arbés. 


But the rest of these “faces in the fire” must remain till 
next year, unless you insist on having them now. 


Polyglot Polacco, 


Really, I have only turned over to page 21 when I catch 
the eye of Giorgio Polacco fixed upon me, even as two 
fine pictures of him beam on me from the walls. Did he 
ever tell you how, at a lunch party at a house to which I 
introduced him, he sat opposite Albert Coates, conductor 
of the Imperial opera in Petrograd? Music was barred 
as a subject of conversation; it was the end of the season 
and we were all bored with music. So Coates and Polacco 
started on their wild career talking of Russian literature 
and the language. Yo prove a point Coates quoted in 
Russian a few. sentences from Turgeniev. To the aston- 
ishment of all Polacco replied in Russian. It nearly put 
me off my food for a week that this Venetian should 
know Russian. Yet that evening Giorgio Polacco and I 
were seated next to each other at the annual dinner of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, Safonoff on my other side. 
Gomez, first clarinet in the orchestra, came up to us as a 
host, and asked if we were properly looked after. Po- 
lacco promptly responded in Spanish! Is there anything 
the man doesn’t know? 

But—here’s hands across the sea and a right merry 
Christmas to you all. In these days it is only in my heart 
that I can see you whom so well I know, old friends, But 
the gods are good and I thank them that I knew you! 

London, December 1. 





BILTMORE MUSICALE LARGELY 
ATTENDED BY SMART AUDIENCE. 


Mme. Melba, Leopold Godowsky, Rosa Olitzka and Louis 
Siegel Provide Attractive Program. 





The program for last Friday’s event in the Biltmore 
Series of morning musicales, ¢onducted under the man- 
agement of R. E. Johnston, was excellently illustrative of 
the high standard which is attained in these affairs, as bril- 
liant musically as they are socially. The artists appearing 
were Mme. Melba, Leopold Godowsky, Rosa Olitzka and 
Louis Siegel. Mme. Melba, most becomingly dressed and 
wearing a very chic hat, was welcomed with a great storm 
of applause when she appeared for her first number, “Phi- 
dyle,” by Duparc, a beautiful song beautifully sung. Insist- 
ent applause compelled her to add a second song, her 


choice falling upon Landon Ronald’s “Down in the Forest” ; 
and, as the audience was still unsatisfied, she responded with 
her famous rendition of “Se Saran Rose.” 

Though Mme. Melba had the advantage of sex, judging 
by the welcome accorded Leopold Godowsky he was just 
as much a favorite with the smart audience. His first 
group comprised the Chopin ballade in A flat, the “Ber- 
ceuse” and the valse in A flat, op. 42. Godowsky’s ex- 
cellencies as a Chopin player are too well known to need 
additional praise here, but it is impossible to pass without 
mention of the splendid quality and musical insight dis- 
played by the artist, reminding one of a performance of 
the same work (the Ballade) by another Pole in another 
New York hall a few weeks ago—it was so different. 

Rosa Olitzka was heard in an aria from Meyerbeer’s “Le 
Prophéte” and songs. Louis Siegel, violinist, displayed 
those qualities of musicianship and technical finish which 
always distinguish his playing, and was heard to special ad- 
vantage in two transcriptions by himself of Godowsky’s ar- 
rangements of Rameau’s “Musette et Rondeau” and “Le 
Tambourin.” The program was throughout carefully made 
up and finely balanced, each artist appearing twice. 

There was an audience which almost completely filled 
the huge ball room of the Biltmore Hotel. This room is 
most striking in appearance, a delightful symphony in gold 
and blue. It is a pity that music can not be heard oftener 
in such sympathetic surroundings. The Biltmore musicales 
in the second season of their existence have met with the 
success which the liberality of the hotel management, 
which undertakes the financial backing of the series, and 
the judgment of R. E. Johnston, who is responsible for 
the artistic end, well deserved. The list of artists who 
have appeared and will appear during the balance of the 
season is a most remarkable one, including practically every 
artist of first importance in this country this season, as 
will be seen: Frances Alda, Hugh Allan, Lucrezia Bori, 
Clarence Bird, Enrico Caruso, Mischa Elman, Geraldine 
Farrar, Anna Fitziu, Mabel Garrison, Leopold Gedowsky, 
Rosini Galli, Josef Hofmann, Louise Homer, Beatrice De 
Holthoir, Fritz Kreisler, Giovanni Martinelli, Mme. Melba, 
Margarete Ober, Rosa Olitzka, Lucile Orrell, Ignace Pader- 
ewski, Marie Rappold, Antonio Scotti, Louis Siegel, An- 
dreas de Segurola, Albert Spalding, Ada Sassoli, Andre 
Tourret, Mary Warfel, Reinald Werrenrath. 

It is no wonder that the appreciative public recognized 
the worth of the offering and rallied at once in most satis- 
factory numbers. 





GRAND BALLROOM OF BILTMORE HOTEL, IN WHICH ARE HELD THE FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF R. E. JOHNSTON. 
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POLE BEGS COIN TO HEAR 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 


Foreigner Comes from Cincinnati in Hope of Attending Con- 
cert Under Polish Leader. 





Under the above title and subheadings, the following ap- 
peared recently in a Columbus, Ohio, newspaper: “Sweet 
music brought him 100 miles; crashing concord drew him 
half across a State. 

“He had ridden the bumpers from Cincinnati, and while 
throngs poured into Memorial Hall last evening to hear the 
concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra, he stood on the 
pavement peering into the face of each passerby. His 
shoes were thick soled and his clothes showed signs of soil. 
His accent was alien as he accosted finally a warm bundled 
man: 

“ ‘Mister, I want a dollar. I want to borrow it. I came— 
I want to hear it.’ He pointed a toil roughened hand to- 
ward the entrance. The other man was interested, and the 
alien pleaded: ‘I am Polish. So is he, the leader. I love 
the music he make. But I got no money. I came from 
Cincinnati—today—I must—I will make money and pay 
you,’ 

“The other man pulled his hand from his pocket and a 
bill crinkled. The alien poured out a torrent of mingled 
English. It was ecstatic thanks. The other man only said: 
‘I, too, love him and his music.’ 

“The alien spelled out his name, K-o-z-z-e-n-z. The 
other man would not tell his. A companion said he was 
Dwynne Kolten, of Delaware. Then the two music lovers 
walked side by side into the hall to hear Stokowski’s music 
makers, the man who could pay and—the alien.” 





The James Stephen Martin Musicales, 


The first of Mr. and Mrs. James Stephen Martin’s Sat- 
urday afternoon musicales for this season took place re- 
cently and was most delightful. Those who furnished the 
program were: Marjorie Keil-Benton, Martha Brown, 
Mabel Kelly, Helen Heiner, Ethel Lutz, Mrs. H. E. Smith 
and Chester Humphries. 

The second affair took place December 4, at which time 
there appeared Alice D. Butterfield, Gertrude Heaps, Anna 
Large Stevenson, Katherine Louis King, Mrs. James E. 
Patton, Jr., Thomas Morris, Jr. The assisting artist was 
Dallmeyer Russell, pianist. 

Blanche Sanders Walker and Elizabeth Waddell fur- 
nished the accompaniments. 

These musicales, the high character and musical excel- 
lence of which gives them special value, are recognized as 





among the most attractive features of the social and mu- 
sical life of Pittsburgh. One is always sure to hear new 
songs and concerted works performed by singers. 





Beatrice Harrison to Appear with Melba, January 2. 


Beatrice Harrison, the beautiful young English cellist, 
has just returned to New York after an extensive tour of 
the East, the Middle West, and Canada, with Mme. Melba. 
Miss Harrison has been received with enthusiastic praise 
wherever she has appeared, justifying the title of “great- 
est woman cellist in the world” which Fritz Kreisler be- 
stowed upon her. Besides having been heard here at Mme. 
Melba’s concert in Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
October 31, and as soloist last Sunday evening at the con- 
cert given in the Metropolitan Opera House, Miss Harri- 
son will again appear with the great diva at the Hippo- 
drome on January 2. She is also listed as one of the com- 
ing soloists with the New York Philharmonic Society, with 
whom she made her New York debut two years ago. 








Kaufmann Pupil Sings in Waterbury. 


By her singing of songs from the lists of American com- 
posers, “Elizabeth’s Prayer” from “Tannhauser” and the 
Strauss “Voci di Primavera,” Betty Burke delighted a fine 
audience in Chickering Hail, Waterbury, Conn., on Sun- 
day evening, November 14. Miss Burke is an artist pupil 
of Minna Kaufmann, the soprano and exponent of the 
Lehmann Method in New York. 

The American song writers represented on Miss Burke’s 
program were Cadman, Cottenet, Nevin and Gilberté. The 
charming young singer also sang “Bird of Love,” by Henry 
Wood, the English conductor. 





May Peterson Sings at Apollo 
Club Concert in Brooklyn. 


May Peterson, who, it has just been announced, will be 
heard for the second time this season in New York as 
soloist at the young people’s concert which the New York 
Philharmonic Society will give on January 15, was heard 
with great success on-December 14 at a concert given by 
the Apollo Club of Brooklyn. 





The Fionzaley’s January Program. 


At the second concert in Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evening, 
January 25, the Flonzaley Quartet will play the Schubert 
Quartet in A minor, op. 28, the Reger Trio for violin, 
viola and cello, op. 776, and the Beethoven Quartet in C 
major, op. 59, No. 3. 
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Baritone-Equestrian. 


Louis Graveure, baritone, is fast becoming well and very 
favorably known to the American musical public, more 
especially that of New York. Herewith is presented Louis 


LOUIS GRAVEURE’S FAVORITE PASTIME. 





Graveure, the born equestrian. An ardent lover of ath- 
letic pursuits, Mr. Graveure confesses to a particular lik- 
ing for horseback riding, and his is a familiar figure to 
be seen in all kinds of weather along the bridle path of 
Central Park. 
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ETHEL NEWCOMB AND MRS. 
EVERETT SMITH GIVE COMBINED PROGRAM. 


Schenectady Press Warmly Praises Artists. 


1 recent musicale in Schenectady, N. Y., Ethel New- 
and Mrs. Everett Smith, pianists, united in an inter- 
Miss Newcomb’s thorough musicianship 





ETHEL NEWCOMB 


hnic aroused the admiration of all who 

to her numbers, and Mrs. Smith, who is a resident 

Schenectady, is a favorite with her townspeople. A 

l heading in the Schenectady Union Star reads: 

Recital Proved Superb Triumph for Artistry.” The arti- 
If is, in part, as follows: 

Since Ethel Newcomb first appeared in a piano rec:tal 

seven years ago, she has grown more and 

favor Probably now none of the other artists 

ive appeared here are so deeply ingratiated in the 


1 


Schenectady lovers of piano music. Both pro- 
| 


nd socially, Miss Newcomb is in highest es- 
With a Schenectady audience Miss New- 
e€ compositions of Chopin are inseparable. 

nsitive poetic fancies of the great Polish 

nd Miss Newcomb most responsive. . . . 
Newcomb is wholly free from the faults of being 


ught. So well has she mastered her art and so 
er personality, that one yields readily and 

et to the ensemble pleasing, to the ear and eye 
eedless to endeavor to write in detail of Miss 

solo renditions. They are completely satisfy- 


The opening Mozart number proved at once 

e who, unfortunately, have not been aware 
ptional talent of Mrs. Smith. Not only 
performer, but the exactness of 
laying seem wholly within her musical capabili- 


r 


individual 


Mrs. Smith has been a potent factor in 
il matters.” 

Gazette there appeared these remarks : 

was welcomed again by a Schenec- 

nd Mrs. Everett Smith’s playing was 

as her appearance in formal programs are 

t for the many admirers of her artistic ac- 

Miss Newcomb’s Chopin playing 

ings for which she is particularly noted. 

easure to find two Chopin numbers on the pro- 

greater pleasure to hear them so charmingly 

\fter the wonderfully played nocturne and valse, 

with insistent applauding demanded more. So 

exquisite things, a Chopin prelude and a 
Song Without Words.” 


A Maurer Pupil Becomes Leading Violinist. 


he new policy at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue 

tre, New York, to make its orchestra one of the 
he programs, the management has en- 

1 the servi of Charles Bell as leading violinist. Mr. 


Bell is considered one of the best men in his field. He is 
a pupil of H. W. Maurer. 





MARCIA VAN DRESSER SCORES : 
IN “TANNHAUSER.” 


Press Praises Her Interpretation of Role of Elizabeth. 








“Marcia van Dresser, gifted with a tone at once pure and 
pungent, made of Elizabeth a human figure”—thus did the 
Chicago Tribune charecterize the work of Marcia van Dres- 
ser as the heroine in Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” As a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Opera Association, Miss van Dresser 
is firmly establishing herself with the Chicago public as an 
operatic artist of the first rank. The Chicago Evening 
Post called her a “beautiful Elizabeth, and not merely the 
princess beautiful to the eye, but with a noble spirit shining 
out through her eyes and giving atmosphere to the scene. 
Her voice was lovely in quality always pure in 
tone and true to the pitch. She had the feeling of the 
poem and made the meaning of it come out to us with a 
sincerity that was most appealing.” 

According to the Chicago Examiner, she “was the 
revelation of the evening. The perfection of her beauty 





MARCIA VAN DRESSER. 


and her voice carry to the farthest corner of the audi- 
torium. Her voice is as near that ideal of Wagner, the 
‘youthful dramatic,’ as one can come.” 

The Chicago Daily News speaks of her “pure and radiant 
beauty seldom seen on the score of opera.” And further 
states, “it is a new dramatic soprano that we have acquired, 
a woman whose skill in tone production was equal to every 
severe demand made by the role of Elizabeth. . . . The 
soprano tones are of the clarity generally associated with 
the crystal and capable of being long sustained.” 

Equally worthy of quotation was this paragraph in the 
Chicago Evening Post: “Miss van Dresser was the incarna- 
tion of the saintly spirit of Elizabeth. It appears to have 
something in common with her natural temperament. or at 
least it gives one the impression of absolute sincerity, and 
the tone quality of her voice in the “Prayer” seemed like 
the outward expression of her inner feelings. It was warm 
in color, not with the fire of passion, but with the ardent 
aspiration of one who had done with the things of this 
world. Technically this is a very hard thing to do, for the 
phrases are so long and must be sustained with such surety 
while the accompaniment gives to the voice almost no sup- 
port. The effect to the ear of the audience is of wonder- 
fully delicate coloring, but for the artist it is trying. She 
did it beautifully, and went on her way with a poise of 
spirit and a grace of movement in perfect keeping with the 
feeling of the old tale.” 

Miss van Dresser also sang at a reception given recently 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, her magnetic personality 
and wonderful voice winning for her the triumphant ac- 
claim of the enthusiastic audience. On January 11 Miss 
van Dresser will sing at a recital in New York, and on 
February 5 and 6 she will appear as soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 


THEODORE SPIERING PLAYS 
IN SAGINAW CONCERT SERIES. 


Violinist Offers Program of Excellence. 
Saginaw, Mich., December 11, 1915. 

The third and last concert of the series arranged by 
Mrs. T. M. Warren and Lou F. Olp took place in the 
ballroom of the Saginaw Canoe Club, Tuesday evening, 
December 7. A program of unusual excellence was pre- 
sented by Theodore Spiering, violinist. From the first 
number, the E minor concerto by Nardini, through the 
Beethoven romance in G; the Brahms-Joachim “Two Hun- 
garian Dances,” Nos. 9 and 10; the exquisite “Slavonic 
Dance” of Dvorak-Kreisler; scherzo by Edwin Grasse 
(dedicated to Mr. Spiering) ; the Bach chaconne for violin 
alone, until the end of the Concertstiicke by Saint-Saéns, 
through the entire program, the audience appreciated the 
true musicianship and sincere art of this violinist. Mr. 
Spiering is no stranger to Saginaw music lovers, having 
appeared in this city several years ago both in solo recital, 
and with the Spiering String Quartet. 

The piano accompaniments furnished by Maurice Eisner 
were convincing, sympathetic, and at all times admirable. 

The series—a new venture for this city in subscription 
form—have been well received, and a second series is to 
be arranged in the spring under the same dirction. Plans 
are being made for the use of a somewhat more pretentious 
concert hall. 





Dorothea North Modeled in Clay. 





IMPRESSIONISTIC STATUETTE OF DOROTHEA NORTH. 
By Ruotolo, sculptor, of New York. 


The accompanying picture is an impressionistic statuette 
of Dorothea North with her coat on her arm. It was mod- 
eled by Signor Ruotolo, the New York sculptor. 





The Verona (N. J.) Choral Society is preparing for its 
first concert of the season to be held in the Verona’ Con- 


gregational Church some time in January. 











AMEDEO BAS 


Will accept limited number of Concert Engagements. Address, AMEDEO BASSI, Congress Hotel, Chicago 











: Three yearsin New 
Leading Tenor York. Now Fourth 
Season Chicago Opera Co. La Scala, Milan, Paris, 
Covent Garden, Colon, Buenos Ayres, etc. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MME. VALERI. 


Shee eieieeeEs 





That an interview with Mme. Valeri, whose name has 
been so much connected with Mme. Matzenauer’s latest suc- 
cesses, would prove extremely interesting has long been a 
foregone conclusion with this writer, but the distinguished 
teacher for one reason or another had always asked to be 
excused. She is well known to be an eminently practical 
teacher who does not believe in oratorical explanations on 
vocal subjects, which, she says, often generate a confusion 
in the mind of the student rather than to help him out 
of his difficulties. Now that she has been persuaded to 
talk, the Musicat Courier takes pleasure in placing before 
the musical public some material that will furnish excel- 
lent food for thought. It is the direct result of many 
years of close and accurate observation and personal ex- 
perience in examining and handling numberless cases of 
voices that have been temporarily or permanently injured 
by their incorrect use, and it seems that all her remarks 
are well worth a careful perusal. 

American Talent. 

“It is not true,” said Mme. Valeri in answer to a fire of 
questions put to her by the writer when she was seen last 
week at her studios in the Rockingham; “it is not true 
that Americans lack temperament and artistic atmosphere. 
They lack opportunity to demonstrate the admirable possi- 
bilities of their talent. That is all. Only a short time ago 
one was unable to notice on the American dramatic stage 
anything but almost amateurish efforts. I often went to 
see a play with the hope of finding some soul moving dra- 
matic talent, but it usually only succeeded in making me 
smile. As soon as the money making possibilities of the 
movies were seen, a wonderful development rapidly came 
along. Aspirants plunged heart and soul into the new 
field, and in a few years America has turned out thou- 
sands of artists who, for the wonderful variety of types, 
for the naturalness of their acting and their faciai expres- 
sion, have long surpassed those of Europe. Every actor 
who appears in a film of American make is a real artist, 
no matter how little is the importance of his or her role. 
As you see,” Mme. Valeri went on, “cheap drama has un- 
buried an enormous amount of American talent heretofore 
unknown to the world. It has proved highly remunerative 
and educational. Cheap opera will perform the same 
miracle. It will lead to the discovery of excellent material 
and to the development of great singers, besides paving the 
way to more complete and capable organizations, and later 
on to higher forms of music. The only thing the Amer- 
ican lyric artist needs is opportunity, nothing else.” 

Open Tones. 

“Now, Madame, would you kindly give me your opinion 
on the habit of certain singers to sing with open tones?” 

“I think that such a habit is largely responsible for the 
failure or for the shortness of the career of many artists 
whom nature has endowed with magnificent voices. It is 
true that this way of. producing tones is sometimes very 
effective, especially when it is used before audiences who, 
in the expression of their own feelings as well as in the 
recognition of the artist’s, have a certain tendency to exag- 
geration. But these big effects, while requiring tremendous 
efforts, do not reveal a refined taste on the part of those 
who indulge in them or on that of those who show delight 
in listening to them. The open tone is white and seriously 
endangers the security, balance and evenness of the voice, 
its purity and intonation. The voice gradually loses its 
timbre, its velvet, and soon becomes worn, particularly in 
the middle register, which is the one the singers use the 
most. Later on the entire range is affected, and the singer 
can produce his tones only through great and constant 
efforts that finally bring unsteadiness and tremolo. To 
sing with open tones is even worse than to sing with cov- 
ered tones.” 

Covered Tones. 

“Do you mean by that, that you consider covered tones 
as absolutely intolcrable?” 

“I certainly do,” replied Mme. Valeri. “Covered tones 
bring into play outside and inside muscles which should 
be in a perfect state of relaxation to secure a tone produc- 
tion free and natural. Covered tones affect the beauty of 
the voice and deprive it of its expressive power and color. 
No audience endowed with a discriminative sense for what 
I would call beauty-in-voice would ever tolerate such 
sounds.” 

The writer then asked Mme. Valeri whether she would 
be willing to say a few words concerning what she con- 


siders the correct way of using the voice, to which she 
answered as follows: 

“Vocal teachers should teach the production of closed 
and not covered tones. There is a great difference hetween 
the two, and still there are teachers and artists who often 
confound them.” 

“Is the discrimination difficult ?” 

“It is not, or at least should not be for people who pro- 
fess to be adepts in the art of singing,” was the quick 
reply. “The covered tone is an alteration of the natural 
voice made at the price of its quality. The closed tone 
increases the brilliancy and color of the voice as well as 
the efficiency of its carrying power. Any human being 
can at any time take a covered tone if he so desires. The 
closed tone is the product of a certain rule and can be 
acquired only gradually under the guidance of a competent 
teacher. One mistake rather common among teachers and 
singers, particularly sopranos, is that of ‘raising’ their 
voices by attacking the tone far above the front of the 
mouth, in the nasal cavity. Very often we hear sopranos 
attack low C or low D, for instance, where E or F should 
be attacked. Besides the fact that the sound so produced 
is always unpleasantly metallic, the development of volume 


and range of the voice is thus seriously interfered with. - 


For this reason many voices that are criticized as having 
short ranges are merely incorrectly used. Of course, a 
soprano should not sing her low tones in the chest, but 
the habit of lightening the lower part of the voice with a 
view of facilitating the production of the high tones is 
perhaps the evil that is most responsible for the failure 
or for the troubles of many singers. Full low tones, when 
correctly placed, greatly help the ascent of the scale. This 
may seem paradoxical to superficial voice students, still it 
is a fact based on the laws of nature, and only facts and 
results account in art as well as in practical life. 
The Falsetto. 

“Once the troubles are started,” Mme. Valeri went on, 
“and one does not know how to stop them, then comes 
the necessity of resorting to tricks, as, for instance, the 
use of ‘falsetto,’ and when the singer reverts to that it is 
indeed a case of the remedy being worse than the evil 
itself.” 

“So you do not consider ‘falsetto’ a practice within the 
rules of ‘bel canto,’” the writer observed. 

“T do not,” answered Mme. Valeri. “It is a trick to 
which tenors and sopranos—more often than other sing- 
ers—resort when they experience difficulties in producing 
their highest tones, or in singing pianissimo with the true 
voice. The study of the falsetto and the different troubles 
that this habit causes is one of the most interesting. The 
tone is pale, thin and without resonance. The note sung 
in falsetto cannot be developed, and is never capable of 
any of those crescendo and decrescendo effects that can 
be made by the true voice. However, the discrimination 
between the falsetto and the real voice is not always easy 
and in female voices is sometimes very difficult. This is 
one of the thousand things that concern the voice which 
cannot be learned from books. The case of singers who 
use falsetto without knowing it, and who continually strug- 
gle against the effect without first locating the cause, is 
very common. 

The Correct Way to Sing. 

“The only way to gain full control of the voice, conceded 
that one knows how to breathe to advantage, is to sing with 
the voice well forward. ‘Avanti la voce; la voce non e mai 
abbastanza avanti’ (‘The voice forward; it never is enough 
forward’) always says Alessandro Bonci, that voice master, 
who can sing in a recital twenty-four selections of different 
styles and languages, and arrive at the end of his program 
without his voice showing the least sign of fatigue. That,” 
added Mme. Valeri, “is the only way that renders it possi- 
ble to carry the head tones down, thus leaving in the reson- 
ance box enough room for the proper development of the 
range and volume of the voice, and to acquire color, ring- 
ing and expressive powers.” 

Then the writer importuned Mme. Valeri to give him a 
practical demonstration of her method. To this she ac- 
ceded. “But,” ‘said she, “please do not call it my method. 
I did not invent it. It has been known for a great many 
years and is founded upon the laws of nature and common 
sense.” 

Mme. Valeri then seated herself at the piano and took 
what she called an open G. The tone was full and strong, 


but was not particularly noticeable for quality and ease. 
Afterward she took a covered G, and this was stiff, monot- 
onous, and decidedly non-appealing. Finally she sang the 
same note closed, and, as she phrased it, controlled in the 
front. This tone was really beautiful in color, rich, per- 
fectly true, and apparently its emission did not require the 
least effort. She took again and again what she called a 
closed and controlled G, attacking it pianissimo, gradually 
swelling it up to a rich and round forte and vice versa, 
offering some admirable samples of crescendo and decres- 
cendo effects. To give a practical idea of the close relation 
between the production of the tone and its carrying power 
she accompanied the writer to the waiting room, which is 
located some forty feet away from the music room, and 
then she again took the three G’s successively in a different 
way, and much to my surprise I found that the open one 
that seemed so sonorous when I sat near the piano could 
not be heard in the waiting room half so well as tle closed 
G which reached me in the most effective and appealing 
way 
Nothing That Is Human Is Perfect. 


“Bear in mind,” Mme. Valeri said after the experiment 
was over, “that humanity can never be identified with per- 
fection. An artist’s stature shall be measured by the alto- 
gether rather than the details of his or her achievements. 
All singers, even the greatest, have been and are liable to 
For obvious reasons I will 
The voice of 


shortcomings and limitations. 
limit myself to mention artists of the past. 
Giuliano Gayarre (universally acknowledged as the great- 
est of all interpreters of Donizetti’s tenor roles) was un- 
even and remarkably unbalanced. Stagno’s voice was gen- 
erally poor in quality except for a couple of notes with 
which he could instantly electrify the audience and bring it 
to his feet. Erminia Frezzolini, who at the request of 
Verdi himself impersonated most of the heroines of his 
early operas, had among her golden tones a couple that 
were decidedly copper or tin, and the voice of the great 
Malibran who, appearing as Norma at La Scala of Milan, 
in a single night was able to eclipse the fame of Pasta, for 
whom Bellini had written the famous role, is so described 
by Verdi in a letter to a Roman friend: ‘Malibran’s voice 
is not quite free from harshness and some of her upper 
tones are penetrating and shrill.’ No, nothing that is human 
can be perfect; but much, a very great deal indeed, can be 
attained through serious, perseverance. One 
of the greatest tenors of our time told me once that he had 
experienced a great trouble in the passage from middle 
E to G (the hardest for the tenor), and that it had taken 
him two years to overcome completely the obstacle. As 


rational 


you see, there would have been no career, no honors, no 
fortune and practically no happiness for this great artist 
had he become discouraged and given up the struggle.” 

In leaving her studios the interviewer expressed to the 
distinguished teacher his satisfaction and thanks for the 
excellent material with which he had been provided through 
her knowledge and kindness. He told her that he expected 
that all that she had said could be of help or usefulness to 
students, artists and teachers. 

“L hope so,” she repiied, “but do not forget that the art of 
singing cannot be learned from books, lectures, newspaper 
articles or interviews. Many people might appreciate the 
truth and usefulness of my remarks, and yet continue to 
sing covered or open or false tones, while believing that 
they are singing correctly. Books, lectures, newspaper arti- 
cles and interviews, etc., in the very few cases in which 
they do not increase the chaos already existing in the vocal 
field might help to teach what one should do, but will never 
help a bit to learn how to do it.” 

And with this significant warning the very interesting 
conversation was concluded. 





Leandro Campanari to Move. 





“I never let my pupils forget how long is the road to 
true art,” said Leandro Campanari recently to a MUSICAL 
CourRIER representative in San Francisco. No doubt his 
ability and his high principles are responsible for the large 
vocal class he has built up in San Francisco. Many teach- 
ers tell their pupils how quickly they may become artists. 
The Campanari viewpoint is the only correct and dignified 
one. He does not allow his young vocalists to appear 
publicly until they are ready for the ordeal. 

The Campanari studio is one of the most spacious and 
beautiful in San Francisco, but the building in which it 
is situated is to be remodeled into smaller chambers and 
consequently Mr. Campanari will transfer his headquarters 
to the Scottish Rite Auditorium. 








GIULIANO 


“The highest and most perfect tenor 
voice since Rubini.’’ — Mascagni. 
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GODOWSKY AND HIS ART. 


A Word of Appreciation. 
By Josef Hofmann. 


{From the December number of Vanity Fair. right, 1915, 
by the a Fair Publishing Company, Sea SS Bn an oer : 
mission. 


A few days ago I was asked by a friend, why it is that 
“everybody loves Godowsky.” I answered: “Because his 
character is as true as gold and his art as pure as crystal. 
Little wonder that every one that knows him and his art 
loves him.” 





With this happy combination of high personal and artis- 
tic qualities Godowsky exerts a strong influence upon his 
fellow-artists. I doubt if there are many pianists today 
that have not learned something from him; I know that I 
did, and I am thankful for it. 

Before I met Godowsky I had the good fortune of asso- 
ciating with Rubinstein, who was also loved by all that 
knew him; yet I can scarcely imagine a greater contrast 
than exists (Rubinstein died 1894) between these two men, 
both in their personality and in their art. (Which, by the 
way, proves to me that in art as in life people may serve 
different Gods and still be holy.) 

If Rubinstein, as an artist, was entirely suggestive and 
rather abstract, Godowsky is absolute and concrete. Which 
of these two tendencies in art is the greater depends upon 
the point of view. A hypnotist makes us see things and 
feel about them as he wants us to, while the scientist pre- 
sents the things to us as in reality they are. 


Another vital difference between Rubinstein’s and Go- 
dowsky’s art is that Rubinstein’s great power of sugges- 
tiveness would convince even an average listener, while 
Godowsky requires a pianistic connoisseur for it. I use 
the term “pianistic connoisseur” intentionally, because Go- 
dowsky’s art is entirely, intensely and exquisitely pianistic. 
He does not strive for orchestral or vocal effects; his art 
is always within the range of the piano, a range which he 
found large but still further augmented. 

In my comparison I speak of Rubinstein as if he were 
still of this world, because he will never die in my memory. 

If Chopin is regarded as the spirit of piano composition, 
Godowsky represents the spirit of pianistic expression, al- 





Photo by Bain News Service. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY. 


though his art aims still higher, since he is not only a 
reproductive artist, but a creative one as well. 

His transcriptions for the piano and his own piano com- 
positions have beyond question enriched the idioms of the 
piano; with idioms which “we should not register with 
grammarians but with poets and orators.” 

Not only the popular, but sometimes even banal melodies 
and musical thoughts turn into poems of bewitching beauty 
when touched by his beautifying art. When we hear 
Godowsky play Johann Strauss’ “Fledermaus,” “Kiinstler- 
leben,” “Wein,” “Weib und Gesang,” etc., we cannot help 
wondering whether Strauss himself ever dreamed of such 
beauties of harmony and of such dignity of polyphony as 
Godowsky imparts to them. 

Though a small man in stature, Godowsky is a great 
master in his art. 





ALMA VOEDISCH BOOKS MANY 
DATES FOR JULIA CLAUSSEN. 


Well Known Contralto of Chicago in Demand in Many Sections 
of the Country. 





Alma Voedisch, the energetic New York manager, for- 
merly of Chicago, was in the latter city last week in be- 
half of several of her artists, at the head of which is Julia 
Claussen, the distinguished contralto. Through Miss Voe- 
disch the following dates have been booked in the near 
future for Mme. Claussen: 

January 10, Milwaukee, Wis., with Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra; January 27, joint recital in New York City with 
Albert Spalding; January 30, recital in Chicago, under the 
management of F. Wight Neumann; February 10, soloist 
in Minneapolis with Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra; 











ALMA VOEDISCH, 


February 11, soloist with Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
in St. Paul. 

In February Mme. Claussen will go on the Eastern tour 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra and will sing in New York, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland; also with the same organization 
in Chicago on March 7. On March 30 and April 1 Mme. 


Claussen will be soloist at the regular concerts of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall. Other dates 





JULIA CLAUSSEN. 


which have just been booked by Miss Voedisch for Mme. 
Claussen are in Madison, Wis., and Galesburg, Ill. 





Noted Artists Chosen for 
Freundschaft Society Program. 


The Freundschaft Society will give its annual concert 
and banquet at the clubroom of the society, Fifty-seventh 
street, New York, Friday evening December 24. 

The artists who will appear on this occasion are: Leopold 
Godowsky, pianist; Anna Fitziu, soprano; Hugh Allan, 
baritone, and Mary Warfel, harpist. 





Jenny Dufau Postpones New York Recital. 


Owing to the fact that Jenny Dufau, the coloratura so- 
prano, contracted a severe cold while on tour, it was neces- 
sary, as previously announced by the Musica Courter, for 
Miss Dufau to postpone her New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall, originally scheduled for December 10. 

Miss Dufau will give her recital some time in January, 
the date to be announced later. 
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ELEANOR HAZZARD PEOCOCK GIVES 
PORT HURON AUDIENCE PLEASURE. 


Many Encores Demanded. 


In the Fourth All Star Artists’ Course, Eleanor Haz- 
zard Peocock, soprano, assisted by Hildegard Brandegee, 
violinist, furnished the second number at the Majestic 
Theatre, Port Huron, Mich., Friday, December 10. Their 
numbers were: ‘ “Come Live With Me” (Minnetti), 
“Giunse Alfin Il Momento” recitative, and “Deh Viem, 
Non Tardar” aria, from “Le Nozze di Figaro” (Mozart), 
“Three Fishers,” “I’ve Been Roaming” (Old English), 
Eleanor Hazzard Peocock; prelude and allegro (Pug- 
nani), andante and finale (Lalo), from the “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” Hildegard Brandegee; “Wo weilt er” (Liszt), 
“Die Forelle’ (Schubert), “Auf dem  Kirchhofe” 
(Brahms), “Elfenlied” (Hugo Wolf), “Suicidio,” aria 
(Ponchielli), from “La Gioconda,” Eleanor Hazzard Peo- 
cock; “At Sunset” (Burleigh), “Tambourin Chinois” and 
“Viennese Melody” (Kreisler), Gypsy airs (Sarasate), 
Hildegard Brandegee; “The Top,” “The Clock,” “Sleepy 
Song” (children’s songs), “The Star” (Rogers), “One 
Fine Day” aria (Puccini), from “Madame Butterfly,” 
Eleanor Hazzard Peocock; “Agnus Dei” (Bizet), “Friih- 
lingslied” (Weil), songs with violin accompaniment, 
Eleanor Hazzard Peocock and Hildegard Brandegec. 
Alice Lydecker was at the piano. 

It has been reported to the Musicat Courier that at no 
time in the history of Port Huron has a concert caused 
wider comment. The program was exquisitely renderea, 
there being notable demonstrations at the end of each 
group, and although the program was rather long, the 
audience would not ‘eave until the brilliant soprano had 
added several extra numbers. 

The club’s course consists of three events, Mrs. Peo- 
cock’s program coming between that of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra and Florence Hinkle. 

Berry Goulden gave a reception in honor of Mrs. Peo- 
cock following the concert, and this was attended by mu- 
sicians and music lovers of Port Huron. 





Friedberg Artists Are Busy. 





Carl Friedberg, pianist, just returned from a four weeks’ 
Western tour, where he achieved sensational success, will 
be heard at the Metropolitan Opera House concert, Janu- 
ary 2, when he will play the Beethoven “Emperor” concerto. 
Immediately after this date he will again leave for the Mid- 
dle West. He returns the first week in February. His 
first and only New York recital will be given at Aeolian 
Hall, Monday afternoon, February 7. His manager has 
booked him already for a number of concerts, beginning the 
early part of October, 1916. 

Rosina van Dyk, who entered the concert field again this 
season under Miss Friedberg’s management, was engaged 
with the Springfield Symphony Orchestra, December 109. 
On December 26 she will be heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera House concert, and January 8 she is to make her first 
appearance in Buffalo with the Chromatic Club. 

Wassily Besekirsky, Russian violinist, appeared in Wash- 
ington and East Orange recently and is booked for con- 
certs in Pinehurst, N. C.; Schenectady, N. Y., and Roches- 
ter. In February he will play with the Philadelphia and 
Portland orchestras, and a Canadian tour follows. 

Claire Norden appeared with the California Society, 
New York, Tuesday, December 21. 

Louise Day started on her concert tour through the State 
of New York, December 22, and will not return before the 
middle of January. 





Ernest Hutcheson Draws Overflowing 
House at His Brooklyn Recital. 





Ernest Hutcheson’s lecture-recital in the hall of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences was so well at- 
tended last Wednesday evening, December 15, that scores 
of persons were unable to gain admission. It was an un- 
usual sight for the Musicat Courier representative to see 
sO many persons turned away from a concert room on ac- 
count of lack of standing room, and it certainly is a credit 
to the musical taste of the Brooklynites that a high class 
piano recital, devoid of anything sensational or ear tick- 
ling, should appeal so strongly to the Brookyn public. If 
the recital received but scanty notice in the newspapers, 
the reason probably was that the reporters were put to so 
much inconvenience. Ernest Hutcheson deserves more at- 
tention. 





Rafael Navas Plays for Kansas Audience. 


Salina, Kan., December 18, 1915. 
The Spanish pianist, Rafael Navas, gave the following 
program before a large and enthusiastic audience at Salina, 
Kan., on Wednesday evening, December 15. The program 
was as follows: Sonata, A major, Scarlatti; aria and vari- 



























ations, Handel; prelude, C sharp minor, Bach; sonata, D 
major, Haydn; “Traumerei,” “Warum?”, “Nachstiick” and 
“The Eagle,” Schumann; “Scotch Poem” and concert etude, 
MacDowell; etude, op. 25, No. 7, preludes, G major, E flat 
minor and D flat, and polonaise, op. 26, Chopin; “The 
Nightingale,” “Liebestraume,” etude d’execution trans- 
cendente, No. 10, Liszt. 





MME. BRIDEWELL’S SONG RECITAL. 
Contralto Displays Versatility in Program of Four Languages. 


Carrie Bridewell, contralto, formerly a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, sang a program of songs in 
Italian, German, English and French at her New York 
recital, on the afternoon of Tuesday, December 14. 

Mme. Bridewell is favorably known as a concert singer as 
well as an interpreter of operatic roles and she was there- 
fore well received. The rich, mellow, deep tones of her 
lower register by their lovely quality and skilful guidance 
did not fail again to impress. The higher voice is meri- 
torious also through a wide range. It is not always that 
the big dramatic contralto adapts itself well to the lightly 
arch and pliant demands. Mme. Bridewell, however, was 
able to present a versatile program, in that she is in no 
way limited in style. Commendable diction in each lan- 
guage afforded particular joy to her artistic delivery. 

Flowers bestowed in abundance, also a “bird in a gilded 
cage,” together with much applause, were sufficient testi- 
monials to Mme. Bridewell’s popularity with her Aeolian 
Hall audience. 

Alberto Bimboni was at ‘he piano. 

Her program follows: “V :zzosette e care,” Andrea Fal- 
conieri; “Aria di Filaura,” Marco Cesti; “Due Rispetti 
Modern,” Wolf-Ferrari; “Nacht und Traume,” Schubert; 
“Lachen und Weinen,” Schubert; “Der Todt das ist die 
Kihle Nacht,” Brahms; “Lied des Harfenmadchens,” Eu- 
gene Haile; “Ich Glaube Lieber Schatz,” Max Reger; 
“Once at the Angelus,” Arthur Foote; “Roses in Winter,” 
Arthur Foote; “When the Misty Shadows Glide,” Carpen- 
ter; “The Star,” Rogers; “En Barque,” G. Pierné; “Adieu 
Petit,” Massenet; “L’anneau d’Argent,” Chaminade; “Le 
Soir,” A. Thomas; “Les Pappillons,” E. Chausson. 





HELEN DE WITT JACOBS AT 
HIPPODROME CONCERT. 


Young Violinist Splendidly Received. 


Helen de Witt Jacobs, the young American violinist, 
scored a decided success on Sunday evening, December 
12, at the New York Hippodrome, where she appeared 
with Sousa and his band, and Emmy Destinn. 

Miss Jacobs gave a brilliant rendition of Wieniawski’s 
difficult “Faust” fantasie, and responded with an encore, 
playing “Zapateado” by Sarasate. 

Miss Jacobs, who studied with Leopold Auer, returned 
from Europe shortly after the outbreak of the war, and 
has appeared several times in concerts in New York and 
elsewhere. 

Last summer she appeared as soloist with Sousa and his 
band at Willow Grove, Philadelphia. Her success at that 
time was sc pronounced that Mr. Sousa engaged her to 
appear at the New York Hippodrome. 





Mrs. Lawson’s Engagements. 





Among the recent engagements of Franceska Kaspar 
Lawson, soprano, may be mentioned an appearance with 
the Harmonie Society of Baltimore, Md., on November 
30; December 1 at Jenkintown, Pa.; December 2 at South 
Bethlehem, Pa.; December 7 at Basic City, Va.; December 
10 at Hartsville, S. C.; December 12 at Birmingham, Ala., 
and December 13 at Forsyth, Ga. Mrs. Lawson’s popular- 
ity in the South is steadily growing, due no doubt to the 
beauty and purity of her voice and her unusually charm- 
ing personality. 





Sawyer Artists’ Recitals. 





These are busy days at the offices of Antonia Sawyer, 
the New York concert manager. During the month of 
January five of her artists are scheduled for New York 
recitals. They are the following: Katharine Goodson, Jan- 
uary 6; George Harris, tenor, January 20; Percy Grainger, 
January 24; Louis Graveure, January 25; Grace Whistler, 
January 209. 





Margaret Keyes to Sing in Boston. 


Margaret Keyes, contralto, has been engaged to sing 
with the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, December 
27. Other dates booked for this artist, include the cities 
of Detroit, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Providence and New 
York. 
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HAARLEM PHILHARMONIC PROGRAM. 
Second Musicale of Season Brings Out Splendid Attendance. 





For its second musicale this season, Thursday afternoon, 
December 16, the Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, Mrs. Judson Grenoud Wells, president, 
listened to a program furnished by Percy Grainger, com- 
poser-pianist, and Louis Graveure, baritone. 

Mr. Grainger opened this with four numbers, two of 
Chopin, an octave study in B minor, op. 25, No. 10, and 
“Posthumous” study in A flat, and two by himself, the 
“Irish Tune from County Derry” and “Shepherd’s Hey” 
(English Morris dance tune). For his second group he 
was heard in Schumann’s romance in F sharp, Claude 
Debussy’s toccata in C sharp minor, Stanford-Grainger’s 
“The Leprechaun’s Dance” (No. 3 of “Four Irish Dances”) 
and the march-jig, “Maguire’s Kick” (No. 1 of Four Irish 
Dances). 

Mr. Grainger has already an enviable reputation in New 
York, as well as abroad, for his expert pianism. Before 
the Haarlem Philharmonic ladies his readings were, as 
usual, clear cut, his digital enunciation clear, his phrasing 
and rhythm strongly marked and throughout he created 
the proper atmosphere no matter what the tonal picture. 
Contrasts were splendidly brought out both in the arrange- 
ment and in the delivery of his numbers. Encores of ne- 
cessity were forthcoming and Mr. Grainger was markedly 
appreciated by the society. 

The baritone soloist was Louis Graveure, who sang in 
French and English. The French numbers were given 
beautiful expression, through clearness of diction, richly 
pleasing tones and eloquence of delivery. They were as 
follows: “Vision Fugitive,” from “Herodiade” (Masse- 
net); “A Toi” (Bemberg); “Les Cygnes” (Hahn); “Il 
Neige” (Bemberg) ; “Aime Moi!” (Bemberg). In Eng- 
lish Ronald’s “O Lovely Night” with delicate touch, and 
Arnold’s “Flow Thou Regal Purple Stream,” given with 
telling expression, pleased particularly. In place of the 
scheduled “Pleading,” by Elgar, and “Life and Death,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor, Mr. Graveure substituted other num- 
bers. Both artists were obliged to respond to encores. 

In Francis Moore Mr. Graveure had a most reliable and 
sympathetic accompanist. 

Mrs. Everett Menzies Raynor, the first vice-president of 
the society, and the following ladies received at the recep- 
tion preceding the formal program: Mrs. Frank Deacon, 
Mrs. H. W. Booth. Mrs. j. H. Alvarez, Mrs. G. E. Ham- 
lin, Mrs. John H. Jones, Mrs. Samuel E. Field, Mrs. F. G. 
Gude, Mrs. Jacob E. McMichael, Mrs. William P. Horton, 
Mrs. J. N. Henriques, Mrs. Asa J. Scott, Mrs. David 
Cromwell, Mrs. John Bussing Haskin, Mrs. Case Edwards, 
Mrs. G. H. Leggett, Mrs. Frederick McCutcheon, Mrs. El- 
win K. Stewart and Mrs. Lewis Taylor Knox. 

Carrying arm bouquets of the Christmas flower, poin- 
setta, the following youthful matrons, all brides of this 
season, acted as ushers: Mrs. Archibald Sharp, Mrs. Hugh 
T. Porter, Mrs. M. J. Dyson, Jr., Mrs. Harold VanKleeck. 

Although this is the season of the holiday shopping 
rush a large number of the society members were present. 





Arnolde Stephenson in Egypt. 


This interesting and unusual snapshot shows Arnolde 
Stephenson, the well known American mezzo-soprano of 
Paris (profiled figure in the center foreground) on the 





ARNOLDE STEPHENSON ON THE NILE, 
Terrace, Grand Hotel Luxor, Egypt. 


terrace at the edge of the Nile before the Grand Hotel, 
Luxor, Egypt. 

Miss Stephenson enjoys the distinction of being one of 
the few artists who have appeared professionally in Egypt, 
having sung in three recitals at various times in that coun- 
try with her usual unvarying success. 

Miss Stephenson will return to her native country for 
her first appearance in an extensive series of recitals in 
the season 1916-17. 





Katharine Goodson’s Entire Sonata Program. 


For her second recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Thursday afternoon, January 6, Katharine Goodson, pian- 
ist, will give an entire sonata program. It will include the 





thoven A flat sonata. 





ALBERT SPALDING’S WIDE ACTIVITIES. 


To Give Sonata Recital, Play at the Metropolitan, and Tour 
Cuba and Florida. 





Few joint recitals in New York City this season will 
attract more attention than the one to be given by Albert 
Spalding, the violinist, and Arthur Whiting, pianist, who 
are to appear in a concert of chamber music for violin and 
harpsichord, and piano and violin, on Thursday afternoon, 
December 30, in the Punch and Judy Theatre, on Forty- 
ninth street. 

The program will include the E major sonata and sonata 
in D minor by Arcangelo Corelli, the Mozart sonata in G 
major, and the Brahms sonata in D minor. 

Immediately after this concert, Mr. Spalding and his 
assisting artist, Mme. Loretta Del Vallé, will leave for 
Havana, Cuba, where they will be heard in all the leading 
cities on the island. Before returning to New York they 
will appear also at a number of leading resorts in Florida. 
Mr. Spalding will be one of the three violinists to play 
at the Metropolitan Opera House this season, His appear- 
ance there takes place Sunday evening, February 13, 1916. 





Grace Riheldaffer Conquers the Northwest. 


Grace Riheldaffer, the indefatigable soprano, is at pres- 
ent on tour in the far Northwes, From various points in 
Oregon and Montana come enthusiastic reports of her 
splendid singing and of the cordiality with which she is 
being received everywhere. 

At Salem, Ore., where Mme. Riheldaffer appeared on 
November 29, the management stated that it was the larg- 
est audience of paid admissions ever assembled there. 
Wherever she has appeared she has been greeted by ca- 
pacity houses. 

On December 1 she was the soloist with the Ad Club of 
Portland and won a unique success. On December 8 she 
appeared before a crowded auditorium at Missoula, Mont., 
under the auspices of the concert committee of which L. L. 
Bulen is chairman. Roy Edwards, secretary of the Port- 
land Ad Club, sent the following telegram to Chairman 





Bulen: “Mme. Riheldaffer sang at Ad Club luncheon here | 


today. Given biggest ovation ever accorded any singer in 
Portland.” 

On December 10 she was heard in Bozeman, Mont., win- 
ning the praise of all. The following from the Bozeman 
Daily Chronicle, refers to the concert: “Mme. Riheldaffer 
fully demonstrated her right to the title ‘great’ by her won- 
derful voice and absolute control of it. She presents a 
striking stage appearance and carries her audience with her 
in her every mood. Her pianissimo high tones were clear as 
crystal and yet sweet, almost to poignancy. Her range is 
remarkable.” 





Michigan Central State Normal School Musical Events. 


“The Messiah” was presented by the Normal Chorus and 
the Normal Orchestra, G. E. Knapp conductor; Hazel 
Everingham, pianist, of the Central State Normal School, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., C. T. Grawn, president. The solo- 
ists were: Llora Withers, soprano; Melissa Segrist-Knapp, 
contralto; William J. Cooper, tenor, and Hugh C. Dicker- 
son, bass. This was given on Thursday evening, December 
16, in Normal Hall. 

December 7, under the auspices of the department of 
music, a recital was given by the faculty. This included 
the “Pagliacci” prelude (Leoncavallo), G. E. Knapp; the 
Chopin ballade, in G minor, Hazel Everingham, and the 
concerto in A minor (De Beriot), Bronislaus Blinstrub, 

Pupils of the above faculty members were heard in re- 
cital, November 30, in Normal Hall. Those participating 
were: Marian Pullen, Bernard Woodruff, Agnes Hansen, 
Bertha Graham, Lulu Slocum, H. J. Gallagher, Arthur 
Cooper, Kenneth Burdick, Gaila Follette, Aletha Taylor, 
Verna Vedder, Elizabeth Kelley, Mary Ruth Doughty, 
Georgia Call, Helen Case, Lucille Cobb, Amanda Burch and 
Dr. Burch, Helen Vowles and Mervyn Ash. 








Mrs. MacDowell on Tour. 


Mrs. MacDowell, widow of America’s best known com- 
poser, is giving her annual lecture-recitals throughout the 
country and everywhere meeting with pronounced favor. 
Recently her success in Atlanta, Ga., was so marked that 
she was booked at once for a return engagement, to take 
place within the month. In the same city she is also to be 
an honor guest at the dedication of a memorial to Joel 
Chandler Harris, of “Uncle Remus” fame. Mrs. MacDow- 
ell will give her late husband’s copies of the “Remus” book 
(especially beloved by him) used by him as subject matter 
for two little pieces which Mrs. MacDowell has been asked 
to play. 
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THE 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor 


WESTERN TOUR NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 
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The Philadelphia orchestra, on this tour, was given a critical reception 


such as has rarely been accorded any symphonic organization. 


Since the 


newspaper comments, for eight concerts, totaled over 20,000 words, en- 
tirely commendatory, it is manifestly impossible to reprint allof the notices. 








DETROIT 


COLUMBUS 


DAYTON 











“Many Wagner programs had previously 
been given in Detroit, but none of them, not 
even the historic one by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Max Fiedler, ever command- 
ed more sustained and intense interest. 

“Today it is a band of which any city in the 
country might be proud. It responds promptly 
and with surety to all its conductor's com- 
mands. Its balance is true, its strings are finer 
in quality and more striking in their clarity 
than ever before.’-—FREE PRESS. 








CLEVELAND 








“It was a splendid performance, and well de- 
served all the applause it received. The or- 
chestra was on its mettle and played with rich, 
persuasive tone, well rounded phrasing, and, 
when the occasion demanded, with great bril- 
liancy.”,—PLAIN DEALER. 

“Last night he gave a reading of the Brahms 
symphony that wouid have pleased the old 
master who wrote it. While much unlike the 
first symphony, it is a big composition, even 
bigger on account of its clearness, where the 
other is vague. Stokowski penetrated beneath 
the composer's intentions and defily communi- 
cated them to the audience.”-—LEADER. 

“The Philadelphia orchestra never played 
better than at this concert. There was tech- 
nical brilliancy with a manifest substructure 
of tonal and dynamic blend and coloring.”— 
PRESS. 

were wildly acclaimed by an audi- 
ence whose wisdom was equal to tts enthusi- 
asm. Stokowski, who is at least the peer of 
any director who comes this way with visiting 
orchestras; with the possible exception of one, 
played ‘The Bartered Bride’ overture, the 
Brahms second symphony, and the Ivanow 
‘Sketches from the Caucasus’ in a manner that 
gave every evidence that his already great 
powers are capable of still further develop- 
ment.” —NEWS 

“The area stands in the rank of the 
best."—W AECHTER UND ANZEIGER. 





“A concert like the one given Tuesday night 
in Memorial Hall by the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchesira is the very nectar and am- 
brosia of life to real music lovers. An orches- 
tral concert to compare with it has not been 
given in Columbus since the Boston orchestra 
played here three years ago.”—CITIZEN. 


“Rarely has a Columbus audience displayed 
such unbounded enthusiasm as was given Mr. 
Stokowski and his band of players last night. 
The entire concert was one of the very best 
exhibitions of orchestral playing ever heard in 
this city.,—-THE OHIO STATE JOURNAL. 


“Such enthusiasm has not been manifested 
at a symphony concert in the past five years in 
Columbus as was showered upon Leopold Sto- 
kowski and his Philadelphia orchestra last 
night at Memorial Hall.””,—EVENING DIS- 
PATCH. 








BUFFALO 





“With such a splendid assemblage of artists, 
as one felt instinctively every member of the 
orchestra to be, Stokowski was given the op- 
portunity to display to the fullest extent his 
wonderful gift as a director of unusual abil- 
ity.",—EVENING HERALD. 


“Monday evening Dayton welcomed Stokow- 
ski again. This time the virtuoso conductor 
led the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
which was heard for the first time in this city, 
but judging from the sentiment of the vast 
audience which packed Memorial Hall te the 
doors Dayton will in the future be included 
in its annual western tour.,—JOURNAL. 


“The playing of the orchestra proves a model 
of smoothness, finish and spirit; each number 
was presented with a dignity, breadth and real 
certainty of poetic understanding—every tone 
reflecting the ability of the director.-—DAILY 
NEWS. 














“The full orchestral tone is of great beauty 
and warmth and typifies the general perfection 
of the separate choirs.,-—EXPRESS. 


“The concert a stand out as a red letter 
one.”—COUR 

“The patty cdeions the greatest admira- 
tion.”,—COMMERCIAL. 


“The demonstration of appreciation was un- 
usual in its fervency."—EVENING TIMES. 


“This was one of the best concerts ever given 
here.”—ENQUIRER 


JAMESTOWN 

















OBERLIN 








“To hear the epitome of this marvelous work, 
superbly rendered as it was under the master- 
ly baton of Mr. Stokowski, must be reckoned 
one of the great events in ‘the musical history 
of Oberlin. It would be the thing least appro- 
priate, while wnder the s _ of the music he so 

nificently interpreted, to speak at length in 
. praise of Mr. Stokowski’s splendid qualities as 
a*conductor—qualities which, with each appear- 
ance here, become more clear and striking. 
What those to whom he has again so superbly 
revealed this surpassing vision of beauty would 
gladly do, is to express, however imperfectl 
and inadequately, something of their deep grati- 
tude and profound admiration—REVIEW. 











ARTHUR JUDSON 
Manager 


LOUIS A. MATTSON 


Assistant Manager 


Offices: 
1314 Pennsylvania Building 
Philadelphia 





“They possess to an unusual degree those 
items of precision of attack, unanimity, balance, 
and, in addition to those, a vehement incisive- 
ness of fire. The strings were silkily rich and 
opulent.”"—-MORNING POST. 


“The last evening appearance of the justly 
celebrated Philadelphia Orchestra at the Sam- 
uels Opera House was assuredly one of the 
musical events in the annals of Jamestown.”— 


EVENING NEWY. 


“Jamestown reached the high water mark of 
visible and tangible musical appreciation last 
night. Never in the knowledge of the writer 
has a superior musical attraction appeared 
here."—EVENING JOURNAL 








YPSILANTI 








“The Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski, entranced the large audi- 
ence which heard their program at Pease Audi- 
torium, Wednesday evening.”—PRES 


“The orchestra is truly worthy of its sensa- 
tional success—its playing is marked by a fin- 
ish and discrimination that allows great free- 
dom and vividness of rendering, a spirit that 
includes amazing technic, but is creative in 


quality."—-RECORD. 
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MARGUERITE DUNLAP HEARD TO 
ADVANTAGE WITH BANKS’ GLEE CLUB. 


Popular Contralto a Yaluable Assisting Soloist with New 
York’s Excellent Male Choral Organization. 





Carnegie Hall, New York, looked more than usually 
and resplendent with the fashionably dressed audi- 
that filled the great auditorium last Saturday even- 
December 18, to hear the New York Banks’ Glee 
b. From the appearance of the audience one might 
k that the concert was more of a social than a musi- 
affair, but the singing of the glee club showed that 
ncert was primarily a musical entertainment. 
Even if the choral singing had been rough and ama- 
irish, which it decidedly was not, the MusitcaL Courter 
ld only praise an organization which has for its object 
e cultivation of music and the fostering of good fellow- 
p among a great number of busy men who otherwise 
ht never get acquainted with each other. 
As it happens, however, the club has a musical director, 
H. R. Humphries, who can make these amateur choristers 
ing with a rhythmical energy, unanimity of phrasing and 
cpression, great variety of nuance and a clearness of 
iction that many a professional operatic chorus might 
l envy. The prolonged and vigorous applause of the 
nce was thoroughly deserved. Dudley Buck’s setting 
Longfellow’s “Paul Revere’s Ride” was the most exact- 
umber on the program and the one which above all 
showed what excellent work this male glee club 
an do when ably directed by a musician of character 
nd experience. Dudley Buck, of course, knew that “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” which is so deftly woven into the 
arp and woof of this composition, was not in existence 
in 1775—at least in its present form—and did not become 
recognized by the nation for fifty years after Key wrote 


his famous verses during the war of 1812-14. Musically, 
wever, the cantata is a masterpiece, and its chronologi- 
cal peculiarities miay be ignored. The incidental solos 


re acceptably sung by Percy Richards and George 
Warren Reardon. 
But the bright, particular star of the evening—so to 
ak—was Marguerite Dunlap. She shone above the 
ical horizon like a radiant Venus, eclipsing a galaxy of 
distant Jupiters and Saturns. Against the sober back- 
ground of a male chorus dressed, like Hamlet, in cus- 
tomary suits of solemn black, her exhilarating colors were 
a joy to the eye. And her voice, too, was as welcome as 
that of Briinhilde awaking at the end of the “Siegfried” 
after a Whole evening of male declamation. 


But Marguerite Dunlap needed no specially favorable 
conditions. A voice as musically sympathetic as hers 
1 have made the same impression on her hearers any- 
where. She sang with the truest expression, with bril- 


liancy, with dramatic force and exultation, and with in- 
ious charm in dialect as the various songs demanded. 
Miss Dunlap’s numbers on the printed program were: 


ocation to Eros,” by Kursteiner; “The Star” and 
ind Song,” by James H. Rogers; “The Nightingale 
I a Lyre of Gold,” by Landon Ronald; “Old Folks at 
Hom«e by Foster. She also sang a number of extra 


nan’s orchestra likewise contributed to the even- 


musical entertainment 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Spiering 
Entertain Woman’s Orchestral Club. 
the Woman’s Orchestral Club were enter- 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Spiering on Sunday, 
lecembe 9, at their home, 2 West Eighty-eighth street, 


rk. A few of Mr. Spiering’s artist-pupils were 
ollowing program: Concerto F sharp minor 
Abram Konewsky; concerto for four vio- 

{aurer), Mary Gailey, Madelin McGuigan, Caroline 
1 Jean Stockwall; concerto, A major (Saint- 


I manuel Goldberg. 
Later in the evening Mr. Spiering played a group of 
nd together with Herbert Dittler the Bach double 
Mme. Mariska-Aldrich sang a set of Spiering 
Maurice Eisner, as usual, proved a worthy accom- 
Chere were about eighty guests present, compris- 
members of the orchestral club and Mr. Spiering’s 


Lucy Gates Sings Again at Springfield. 


within a year is the record Lucy Gates has 
ert appearances in Springfield, Mass. This 
elightful artist, whose charming personality is coupled 


ith a soprano voice of great beauty and clarity, sang at 
Springfield on December 12 before an audience of over 
000 persons. Miss Gates presented a varied program 


nd completely won her audience with her delightful sing- 
ing of many request numbers, most of these serving as 


encores. Following the concert, she was given a most 
cordial reception. There is no need to speak of her posi- 
tion as a favorite singer in this New England city except 
to say that her popularity is steadily increasing. 





ENRIQUE GRANADOS AND HIS OPERA “GOYESCAS.” 


Interesting Facts About the Spanish Composer Whose Novelty 
is Soon to Be Brought Out by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 





As briefly announced in last week’s Musicat Courier, 
Enrique Granados, the distinguished contemporary Span- 
ish composer, arrived on the steamship Montevideo, ac- 
companied by Sefiora Granados and Fernando Peripuet, 
the librettist of his opera, “Goyescas,” which is to be an 
early novelty at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Up to two or three years ago, the names of Granados was 
almost unknown in this country. Ernest Schelling, the 
pianist, was the first to play some of his works here and, 
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after him, several other pianists have taken them up. His 
muse appears to be very sturdy and full of vitality. He 
will remain here to superintend the rehearsals for the first 
performance of his opera, the date for which is not yet 
determined upon. 

His full name is Enrique Granados y Campina. He is 
the foremost member of the modern nationalistic Spanish 
school of composition, and was born in Lerida, Catalonia, 
July 27, 1867. He studied with Pujol (piano), and Felipe 
Pedrell (composition) at the Madrid Conservatory, 1884- 
1887, and later with Charles de Bériot (violin), in Paris. 


“Maria del Carmen,” his piquant operetta, performed in 
1898 in Madrid, laid the foundation of his reputation, and 
its success in the Spanish metropolis was speedily dupli- 
cated in Valencia, Barcelona, and other cities. Fragments 
of a second opera, “Folletto,” were successfully performed 
in Barcelona in 1903. Among his other works are art 
songs to texts by the poet Apeles Mestres, Galician folk 
songs, two symphonic poems for orchestra, a piano trio, a 
string quartet, and various books of piano music, Danzas 
espafiolas, Cantos de la juventud, Valses poeticos, Estudios 
expresivos, Marchas militares, etc. e 

As yet the compositions of Granados have been per- 
formed so little here, that there has been scant opportunity 
to judge them. One can not do better than quote the well 
known and distinguished critic, Maurice Touchard. 

“His ‘Goyescas’ (the piano sketches) are fashioned with 
supreme richness and delicacy of detail. The effect of 
these scenes after nature, in Goya’s manner, is enhanced by 
their national accent and color. They represent musical 
impressionism at its best.” It is this lyric drama “Goyes- 
cas,” written to a book by Fernando Peripuet, and founded 
on incidents in the life of the adventurous Spanish painter 
Goya, which is soon to be brought out at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the first Spanish opera ever presented in 
Spanish, on that stage. Its production at the Paris Opéra 
was prevented by the outbreak of the war. Since Ernest 
Schelling has given the American public a foretaste of the 
beauties of the score in the piano excerpts he played here 
last season, the artistic triumph of the work has been placed 
beyond a doubt. And its success will be deserved, for, in 
the words of Henri Collet, “Granados is a wonderfully 
temperamental musician, one of the most distinctive artis- 
tic figures known to the modern world of music, because 
of his honesty of interpretation, his emotional feeling, and 
his enthusiasm.” 

The plot culminates in a tragedy. Pride, jealousy, love, 
and caste alternate in a series of scenes rendered doubly 
picturesque by the Spanish setting given them by the lib- 
rettist. The chief characters are: Rosario, a highborn 
lady (soprano) ; Fernando, a young officer, her lover (ten- 
or); Paquiro, a toreador (baritone); Pepa, a young girl 
of the people, Paquiro’s sweetheart (mezzo). 

“From the first, Granados proves his ability for part 
writing. Throughout the opera he obtains magnificent and 
original effects by the use of the chorus, which he fre- 
quently employs as a rhythmic accompaniment to enhance 
the swing of Spanish dances such as in the case of the 
“Fandango” in the second tableau. The chorus, at times, 
carries on running commentary on the action on the stage, 
both novel and pleasing in effect. The orchestration is 
brilliant and modern in treatment. Particularly attractive 
is the intermezzo. Conspicuous for their melodic beauty 
are the aria of Rosario and the duet between Rosario and 
Fernando in the third tableau. The work teems with spon- 
taneous melody and rhythmical vigor. It is a Spanish 
music vastly different in character and originality from the 
accepted conventional variety.” 





A DISTINGUISHED GROUP. 





Photo copyright by John Wanamaker. 

Left to right: Arturo Toscanini, the noted opera conductor; William J. Guard, press representative of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; the late Algernon St. John-Brenon, music and dramatic critic of the New York Morning Telegraph, whose 
untimely death is sincerely mourned, and Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Reproduced by permission of Opera News. 
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NEW YORK CRITICS PRAISE EMILY GRESSER. 
Gifted Violinist te Make American Tour. 





Following the recent New York recital of Emily Gresser, 
artist-pupil of Sam Franko, the metropolitan newspapers 
were most flattering in their notices of the gifted violinist’s 
achievements, and their opinions were not only unanimous 
in praise, but also coincided with the estimates of musical 
reviewers in other European and American cities where 
Miss Gresser has appeared. 

Extracts from the New York criticisms of last week are 
as follows: 

Miss Gresser’s tone is “rich, full, satisfying,” her intonation well 
nigh impeccable, not only in double stops, but in harmonics, and 
her interpretation that of an artist.—Evening Post. 





Miss Gresser played with a fine sense of rhythm, a smooth tone 
and not a little dash.—The Tribune. 





She plays with assurance and without stage mannerisms.—Herald. 





Miss Gresser is young, but her technic is that of a mature mu- 
sician; her tone is smooth and of lovely quality, and her readings 
show a lofty taste and commendable style.—American. 





Miss Gresser produces a lovely tone and her technic is admirable; 
but better than that, she has rare sensibility and interpretative ability 
of a high order.—-Evening World. 





We admired her light, free, elastic bowing, the accurate develop- 
ment of the left hand, a really splendid legato, and a flawless technic 
in double stopping.—Staats-Zeitung. 





Miss Gresser is a talented player of both charm and interest and 
plays with warmth of temperament and lovely sentiment.—Sun. 





Miss Gresser draws a large and expressive tone from the strings 
and shows unusual poise, musicianship and sense of style.—Press. 

Miss Gresser expects her season to fill rapidly with en- 
gagements, as there is real demand for her services, much 
interest having been manifested in her artistic career since 


numbers by standard composers was participated in by 
no less than twenty different pupils. 

On Monday evening, January 10, the third concert of 
the Converse College winter series will be held—--a piano 
recital by Germaine Schnitzer. 


INTERESTING LECTURES AT ST. JOHN. 


Afternoon Series Deal With Music of European Peoples— Well 
Constructed Programs Presented by Competent 
Talent—Boston Organist in Recital. 

St. John, N. B., December 13, 1915. 

There has been a series of afternoon lectures before the 
Ladies’ Association of the Natural History Society dealing 
with the music of the European peoples. The last two of 
the season were on the music of Russia and the oratorio. 
The first afternoon an excellent paper on “The Music of 
Russia” was read by William C. Bowden, who gave several 
violin solos to illustrate his lecture. Mr. Bowden also 
dealt with the early stages of Russian music, as well as 
with modern music, and in conclusion appealed for better 
support for music in St. John, and that the stress of war 
times might not be allowed to overshadow it. 

Pauline Beidermann was in charge of the latter part of 
the program, and selections from the works of Tschaikow- 
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EMILY GRESSER. 











her brilliant Berlin debut, about which the Mustcat Cov- 
RIER reported fully at the time. 

For her current American concert tour Miss Gresser’s 
management is in the hands of the Wolfsohn Bureau, 
1 West Thirty-fourth street, New York City. 





Fabbrini Meets with Success in Arkansas. 


Giuseppe Fabbrini returned recently from a tour in the 
South, meeting everywhere with his customary success. 
The following is the review of his concert in Little Rock, 
Ark.: 


Giuseppe Fabbrini delighted a large audience at the Christian 
Temple last night, when he appeared in recital for the second time 
in Little Rock, the last time being at the music festival in April of 
last year. Last night’s recital was under the auspices of the Musical 
Coterie, it being the second event of the artists’ course. What the 
Gazette said of the wonderful technic and expression on the occa- 
sion of his former visit can only be repeated with ph His 
audience was most enthusiastic, and had it had its way the program 
would have been doubled, since every number was received with a 
demand for an encore—but, of course, it was out of the question 
to respond to all. In so good a program it is difficult to single 
out one number and say “‘This was the best.”” As a matter of fact, 
they. were all so excellent that to particularize would likely be to 
differ with many of his admirers, but probably the number most 
enjoyed, judging from the applause, was the Chopin sonata in B flat 
minor, op. 35.—Arkansas Gazette. 











Music at Converse College. 





The school of music, Converse College, Spartanburg, 
S. C., is evidently very much alive. Edmon Morris, the 
Dean, has favored the Musican Courter with the pro- 
gram of the Christmas recital. A long list of attractive 





Artists Engaged Are As Follows: 





FRANCES ALDA GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 

HUGH ALLAN MME. MELBA 

LUCREZIA BORI MARGARETE OBER 

CLARENCE BIRD ROSA OLITZKA 

ENRICO CARUSO LUCILE ORRELL 

MISCHA ELMAN IGNACE PADEREWSKI 

GERALDINE FARRAR MARIE RAPPOLD 

ANNA FITZIU ANTONIO SCOTTI 

MABEL GARRISON LOUIS SIEGEL 

LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ANDREAS DE SEGUROLA 

ROSINA GALLI ALBERT SPALDING 

JOSEF HOFMANN ADA SASSOLI 

LOUISE HOMER ANDRE TOURRET 

BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR MARY WARFEL 

FRITZ KREISLER REINALD WERRENRATH 
Reserved Seats, $3.00 Boxes Seating Six, $30.00 





Orders for seats and boxes may now be sent (accompanied 
by check) to MR. R. E. JOHNSTON, 4st Broadway and 
tickets will be forwarded by return mail. ickets on sale at 


Biltmore Box Office during the week of each concert. 
KNABE PIANO USED 

















sky, Rachmaninoff and César Cui were given by the follow- 
ing: Louise Knight, Pauline Beidermann, Dorothy Bayard, 
R. B. Skelton and Thomas Guy. Miss Bayard did good 
work as accompanist. 

The closing lecture on “The Oratorio” was given by Mrs. 
John Sealy, who explained its origin from the ancient plain 
song and mystery play, from the time when Palestrina was 
given the task of sifting from the music which had be- 
come degenerate all that was irreverent and meaningless, 
and preserving the free and significant and tracing its 
development through the works of the great musicians of 
many nations. 

The rest of the program consisted of solos from the 
oratorios by Mrs. A. Pierce Crocket, Mrs. A. E. Logie, 
Mrs. James Griffith and Louise Knight. 

A small orchestra, composed of Mrs. Gunn, Mrs. Mac- 
michael, Miss Wilson, Miss Hea, Miss McArthur and Miss 
Lynch, did some nice work in the following selections from 
Handel: Chorale, “A Safe Stronghold” and “Oh, Sacred 
Head” and the “Pastoral” symphony from “The Messiah,” 
the latter being particularly well played. Many splendid 
lantern slides were also shown. 

Boston ORGANIST IN RECITAL. 

A delightful organ recital was given, November 22, in 
Centenary Church, by W. Lynnwood Farnam, organist of 
Emmanuel Church, Boston. Mr. Farnam was assisted by 
Helen Wetmore Newman, soprano. Although Mr. Far- 
nam is one of the younger Canadian organists, he has al- 
ready placed himself in the very front rank as soloist. The 
program showed diversity of style and was played entirely 
from memory. Mrs. Newman contributed two numbers, 
“Hear Ye, Israel,” from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” and “Turn 
Thee Unto Me,” from Costa’s “Eli.” Alice G. Hea, or- 
ganist of Centenary, accompanied Mrs. Newman in her 
solos. ALL 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Maclennan Returning to Europe. 


The accompanying picture shows Wilhelmina Mary 
(Wilma) and Thomas John (Jack), who are awaiting the 
return of their mother and father, Florence Easton (Mrs. 
Maclennan) and Francis Maclennan, to Europe after a 
separation of over eight weeks. Thomas John is nine and 








WAITING FOR THEIR PARENTS. 
Wilhelmina Mary (Wilma) and Thomas John (Jack) Maclennan. 


a half years old and is attending school in Switzerland. 
Wilma is four years old. 

The Maclennans, who appeared in Chicago with the Op- 
era Association in Wagnerian roles, are on their way back 
to Germany, being booked for operatic appearances in 
Hamburg. 


Wolle’s Impromptu Recital. 





Dr. J. Fred Wolle gave an impromptu recital in Syracuse, 
N. Y., recently which the Post-Standard, November 10, de- 
scribed as follows: 

“Dr. J. Fred Wolle, organist, of Bethlehem, Pa., and one 
of the leading exponents of Bach in America, who will 
dedicate the new organ at St. Paul’s Church with a recital 
this evening, gave a five and one-half hours’ concert yester 
day morning. 

“The recital began at midnight and the last notes died 
away at exactly 5.70 o’clock in the morning, when Dr 
Wolle left the church, went to his hotel for breakfast and 
then got into bed as the dawn was breaking. 

“The audience numbered one, a sleek gray cat, the official 
rat catcher of the buildings in this block of East Fayette 
street, which found its way into the church about half an 
hour after the concert started. 

“Although it is not.on record, it is understood that about 
a dozen men, taxicab drivers and employees of all night 
establishments near the church, heard the notes of the or- 
gan, gazed apprehensivcly at the building and hurried away 
from the vicinity. Organ music in a church at 5 o’clock in 
the morning is not regarded as being conducive to a sound 
mental equilibrium. 

“Edgar Allan Poe immortalized a tapping on his window 
casement and what he might have done with the ethereal 
notes of an organ an hour or so before dawn is as much 
of a mystery as the music itself was until Dr. Wolle awak- 
ened in the afternoon and explained matters. 

“Dr. Wolle was practising. . 

“There was no doubt about the ability. Even those whose 
knowledge of composers is scant recognized the master 
touch at the keys as the vibrant tones floated through a half 
opened window. 

“Dr. Wolle arrived in Syracuse Monday and went to the 
church, where Monsieur Pepin, of Casavant Brothers, was 
tuning the pipes of the organ and rendering it as flexible 
as possible for the opening tonight. 

“Dr. Wolle and Monsieur Pepin worked on the organ 
from late afternoon until midnight before the work was 
done. The representative of the makers of the organ then 
went to his hotel, but Dr. Wolle, wishing to try the organ 
before it was publicly used, decided to practise. 

“He became so absorbed in the music, he said yesterday, 
that he failed to note the passage of time and it was not 
until 5.30 o’clock that he ‘discovered it was most time to 
get up.’” 





Mr. and Mrs. Bloch’s Youngest Pupil. 


Alexander Bloch (violinist) and Blanche Bloch (pian- 
ist) announce a new pupil, Allen Edward Bloch, three 
weeks old. The young gentleman’s present predilection is 
principally vocal. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Von Klenner’s Busiest Season—Merx Patriotic Recital 
—First Manuscript Society Concert—Buckhout Song 
Evening — Ziegler Operatic Matinee—Alfred Mege- 
lin at Malkin School—Southland Singers Christ- 
mas Tree Frolic—Warford and “Persian 
Garden” — Nichols Trains Choir Singers— 
Public Academy of Music—Nancy Cora 
Williams in New York—Carré and 
Sarto at Knights Templar Service 
—Kronold on Ensemble Play- 
ing—Notes. 





Despite the tremendous amount of work devolving upon 
Mime. von Klenner as president of the National Opera 
Club, this famous teacher announces a larger class of vocal 


pils than for many years past. She has pupils from all 
arts of the United States, more than twenty-two States 
eing represented in her studio at the present time, and 
really remarkable voices are to be heard there. Lu- 

illa Brodsky, the young coloratura singer mentioned re- 
cently in the Musicat Courter, received the coveted schol- 
urship, offered in the Aborn School of Opera by the Na- 
nal Opera Club. Camilla Elkjaer, another wel! known 
representative of this teacher, has been engaged for the 
oming performance of “Katinka,” produced by Arthur 


Hammerstein. Agnes Kearns, dramatic soprano, who has 
been with Mme. von Klenner during the summer, at the 


Chautauqua Opera School, and since then in New York, has 
left for a concert tour through Pennsylvania and the South. 
Among the well known artist-students to be heard in the 
studios at present are Berta Bell Adams, contralto; Mcy. B. 
Scott, of Columbus, Ga.; Katherine Greif, Cambridge 
Springs; Mary Dowling, Kansas; William I. Downs, New 
York; Elizabeth Kefer and Estelle Campbell, New Or- 
leans; Maude Johnson, St. Louis; Mrs. B. C. Beecher, Con- 


ecticut; Lena B. Prescott, contralto, Eugene B. Scodder, 
\r,, Newark; Agnes Beardsley and Irene Flynn. Many 
teachers of the von Klenner method are preparing to spend 
Christmas vacation in New York, to attend the opera 

| study at the same time. This will prevent Mme. von 
Klenner n taking her anticipated trip to Cuba. The 
rcia Me thod,” as taught by Mme. von Klenner, gives all 
fundamentals of this famous method, adapted to the 
modern needs of American students. Her artist-pupils are 
singing. all over this country with signal success, and are 
be found occupying important professional positions, 
inging in churches, on the concert platform, and teaching 
1any prominent colleges. In fact, to be a pupil of Mme. 
Klenner means “proficiency,” for she seems not orily to 

the knowledge, but her pupils become imbued with 

e enthusiasm and energy which has characterized this suc- 
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cessful teacher, and placed her as an acknowledged repre- 
sentative of the best in vocal art. 


Merx Patriotic RECITAL. 


The blizzard weather of December 13 did not daunt sev- 
eral scores of interested listeners from attending Hans 
Merx’s “patriotic song recital,” in Chamber Music Hall. 
From the conversation in the present writer’s vicinity it 
was evident there were people there from Brooklyn, Flush- 
ing, Richmond Hill, and various portions of New Jersey. 
Thirteen songs made up his program, all of them of a pa- 
triotic, not to say warlike, nature, many of them having 
been composed since the beginning of the present 
deplorable conflict. Of these songs five were com- 
posed by Hans Hermann, two by Conrad Ramrath 
and one by Fritz Kreisler. The pronounced char- 
acter of most of these songs may be learned by noting the 
following titles: “Reservistenlied 1914,” “Oesterreichisches 
Reiterlied,” “Fuer den Kaiser,” “Wiegenlied in Kriegszeit,” 
“Emden” and “Der Deutsche Rhein.” Mr. Merx sang 


with clear enunciation, a powerful and expressive voice, . 


and with pronounced enthusiasm. This might well be the 
case, inasmuch as the text of many of the songs related to 
some of his recent experiences when in the Germany army. 
Especially effective was Hermann’s song, “Mahnung,” end- 
ing with the German words, “Deutschland musg bestehen.” 
Valentine Peavey was an efficient accompanist. 

Mr. Merx purposes giving this recital again, hoping for 
better weather conditions. 


First MANuscript Society CONCERT. 


Eight songs by Rubert Henry Whitcomb, of Wayne, Pa., 
and a series of short songs, called nocturnes, all of them 
sung by Frank Oglesby, of Philadelphia, with a true 
tenor voice, constituted the vocal portion of the first pri- 
vate concert of the Manuscript Society. Some of these 
songs are extremely Debussyish in harmonization, especial- 
ly the first group. A spring song, entitled “The Lark is 
Soaring High,” and “Ol’ Marse Winter,” the latter with 
suggested banjo accompaniment, pleased the listeners 
greatly. Four piano pieces by Meyer Silver, of New York, 
were played by Lisbet Hoffmann, who learned them at a 
week’s notice. Of these the Elegie is genuine mucic, and 
the Oriental dance suggested the so called midways at 
our recent expositions. 

Arthur Lichtenstein, violinist, performed Mr. Silver’s ro- 
manza for violin in such fashion as to stamp him a high 
class artist. There was a fair attendance and much enthu- 
siasm the performers and composers mingling vith the 
guests in the social hour which followed. 


BuckHout Sonc EVENING. 


Compositions for piano and voice by Marya Blazejewicz 
were played and sung at Mme. Buckhout’s, December 14. 
Mme. Buckhout sang eight songs by this Polish-American 
composer, of which two are dedicated to her. Leo Ullman, 
baritone, sang two groups of these songs. Later in the 
season, evenings by Christiaan Kriens, Laura Sedgwick 
Collins, and others will be given, Oley Speaks and his songs 
taking up the evening of December 21. 


ZIEGLER OPERATIC MATINEE. 


An operatic matinee by pupils selected from the opera 
class of the Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing took place 
at Wanamaker auditorium, December 9. The singers on 
this occasion were Hazel Treat, Jeanne Woolford, Ruth 
Alvoy, Linnie Love and Lorna Lee. The singing of Linnie 
Love and Lorna Lee, who appeared together in duets, con- 
sisting of excerpts from “Lakmé” and “Martha,” was much 
enjoyed. They were obliged to bow five times, encores 
being forbidden. They have been engaged to sing at a 
banquet at Hotel Majestic in February. 


ALFrep MEGELIN AT MALKIN SCHOOL. 


The violin recital given by Alfred Megelin, the Belgian 
violinist, at the Malkin Music School, attracted an un- 
usually large and enthusiastic audience. He teaches at 
this school. 

Mr. Megelin proved to full extent that he is what Ysaye 
says about him. Quoting Ysaye: 

“Megelin is in all respects an artist of the first order, 
thoroughly possessing the secrets of his instrument. He 
combines with a marvelous technic a sentiment of high 
nobility, and a style full of life and motion. I have a 
great esteem for the talent of the virtuoso as well as for 
the most learned and most sure musician.” 


SoUTHLAND SINGERS CHRISTMAS TREE FRoiic, DECEMBER 30. 


There are to be some very unique features at the 
“Christmas Tree Frolic” of the Southland Singers, De- 
cember 30, at Hotel Netherland. Among them will be 
“The Lucky Seven Contest,” “The Trilby Dance,” “The 
Gambol” and “The Ribbon Dance.” The Karle B. Cooke 
Society Players will supply their unequaled repertoire for 


‘dancing, and the committee has many unusual features to 


make the evening not only enjoyable and interesting for 
the members of this society, which is growing very rap- 


idly under the able management of Mme. Dambmann, 
president. 


“PrRSIAN GARDEN” AT RipGEFreELD Park, N. J. 


A quartet of New York singers, namely, Edna Wolver- 
ton, soprano; Edna Peard, contralto; R. Gottschalk, tenor, 
and Carl Rupprecht, baritone, gave Lehmann’s “In a Per- 
sian Garden” in Ridgefield Park, N. J., December 9. 
Claude Warford was the accompanist. 

The program opened with two quartets, after which 
each artist sang a group of songs. The second part of 
the program was devoted to the song cycle, which was 
beautifully sung. 

The auditorium was well filled, and the audience most 
enthusiastic. 


Nicuois CHorr-TRAINING CLAssEs. 


Vocal training for service in choirs is given by John W. 
Nichols, the New York instructor. The course is intended 
primarily for students of singing who desire to become 
members of choirs, quartets, choruses, etc., and the classes 
are held bi-weekly, in the evening. Correct tone produc- 
tion, proper breath control, diction, a natural and artistic 
delivery, correction of throatiness and other vocal faults, 
and the study of classical and modern lyrics will be the 
aim of this course, each student in the class receiving in- 
dividual instruction. Students in this class will have free 
use of the choir bureau which was established recenty by 
Mr. Nichols, managed by one of his pupils. 


Pustic ACADEMY oF MUSIC. 


The Public Academy of Music of the State of New 
York, 172 East 117th street, H. H. Reppert, director, an- 
nounces the following names for high standing, months 
of October and November: Theresa Molloy, Rinaldo Si- 
doli, William Mueller, C. Vallone, Tessie Vaccaro, John 
Kaltenbach, John de Pasquale, Mary Pendeis, Rita Pen- 
deis, Rachel Vitti, Eugene Croff, Herbert Hirsch, Mary 
Martoni, Charles Stone, Mary Carfagno, Sylvia Carfagno, 
Angelina Terranera. A concert will be given on Lincoln's 
Birthday, February 12. 


Nancy Cora WILLIAMS IN New York. 


Nancy Cora Williams has been in New York for three 
months past, coaching with Francis Stuart. This lady is 
head of the department of choral music at the Normal 
School of Mankato, Minn., and director of music in the 
public schools. She received much benefit from her study 
with Mr, Stuart, and returns to her home city with an 
enlarged repertoire of modern songs. 


Carré AND SARTO AT KNIGHTS TEMPLAR SERVICE. 


The fine voices of George Carré and Andrea Sarto, 
tenor and baritone, were heard, together with others, at 
the annual church service of the Masonic fraternity Num- 
ber 457, at Mount Morris Baptist Church, December 12. 
Especially were these voices enjoyed in Verdi’s operatic 
“Praise Him.” Several male quartets appeared on the 
program also. A. R. Freeman was the organist. 


Krono_tp ON ENSEMBLE PLAYING. 


Hans Kronold has issue a four-page circular relating 
to his teaching of the violoncello, the art of ensemble 
playing, with free history and composition classes. The 
following is an extract from his article on ensemble play- 
ing from a recent issue of the Musical Observer: 

There is a vast number of music students, such as have adopted 
this art as their profession, and hundreds of these are endowed with 
a remarkable, or at least sufficient execution, for the playing of the 
repertoire numbers of the concert pianist. But too frequently it hap- 
pens that when these pianists are asked to accompany a simple song 
or instrumental piece, not to speak of the larger forms (as a trio for 
piano, violin and cello, and other compositions of this sort), or if 
they are asked to play with several orchestral instruments of various 
kinds (as string and wind instruments) or else to accompany choral 
societies, these pianists are then absolutely at sea and have to give 
up their work after a few bars. Why? On account of lack of tech- 
nic? No, by no means! Lack of sight reading? No! They by 
themselves can read most difficult piano pieces at sight. The reason 
follows: They have not been taught to listen to someone else while 
they are playing, nor are they accustomed to accept a conception of 
time and phrasing from the “ensemble” or persons with whom they 
are playing. In short, they are forced to forget “I” and place them- 
selves in the position of “We.” This branch of music is called “en 
semble playing’ and is unquestionably the most important branch of 
musical art. Different minds and different temperaments must in 
this case work in unison and harmony, contrary to an orchestral 
body, led by a director. 


Notes. 


The third monthly meeting of the Fraternal Association 
of Musicians was held Tuesday evening, December 7, at 
Studio Hall, 220 Madison avenue, when Carl Fiqué gave 
a lecture-recital, subject, “Richard Strauss,” with selec- 
tions at the piano from his symphonic poem, “Tod und 
Verklarung,” in which many points ordinarily difficult of 
understanding were clearly brought out. 

Mrs. B. Martin, soprano, added to the enjoyment of 
the evening by her rendition of “Il est doux, Il est bon,” 
from “Herodiade.” 

The association cordially invites to its meetings on the 
first Tuesday evening of every month, at Studio Hall, all 
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who are interested in the encouragement of a fraternal 
spirit among musicians. 

Edmund Jaques will conduct the annual Christmas Eve 
carol service, December 24, at St. Paul’s Chapel, Broad- 
way and Vesey street, and also “The Divine Birth,” can- 
tata by Frank E. Ward, Tuesday, December 28, at twelve 
o’clock, noon, the composer at the organ. 

Alice M. Shaw, accompanist for the Rubinstein Club, 
teacher of piano and composer, has endorsements from 
Sergei Klibansky and Herwegh von Ende. Several of 
her songs have been heard on public occasions, showing 
her to be an excellent composer. 

Samuel A. Baldwin played works by composers rang- 
ing from Bach to Dubois at his recital, December 19, at 
City College. December 22, novelties by Max Reger, Otto 
Mahling and Rachmaninoff were on the program. 

Reba Broughton Maltby, A. A. G. O., conducted a spe- 
cial public service given in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Little Falls, N. Y., December 7, under the auspices of 
the American Guild of Organists. Prominent on the pro- 
gram was Noble’s splendid anthem, “Fierce Was the Wild 
Billow.” Julia Etta Brougiton was the organist of the oc- 
casion. The following are the officers of the Central New 
York chapter: Dean, DeWitt Coutts Garretson, A. A. 
G. O., Utica; sub-dean, Harry S. Mason, Syracuse; secre- 
tary, Earl B. Collins, Syracuse; treasurer, C. H. H. Sip- 
pel, F. R. C. O., Utica; registrar, Gerald F. Stewart, Wat- 
ertown. 





MRS. BEACH ADDS PHILADELPHIA 
ADMIRERS TO HER LONG LIST. 


Cecil Fanning Assists. 





Philadelphia critics displayed their admiration and ap- 
preciation of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach as a composer-pianist, 
assisted by Cecil Fanning, in the following reviews of her 
appearance at the matinee musical concerts there recently: 


One of the season’s most important offerings was made through the 
Matinee Musical Club in the Bellevue-Stratford Rose Gardens last 
night, when the club had the honor of presenting Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach in a program of her own music for piano and voice. The 
distinguished composer had the assistance, as a song interpreter, of 
Cecil Fanning. 

Mrs, Beach has long enjoyed the position of the foremost woman 
composer of this country—a position she will, apparently, hold undis 
puted for some time to come. Not only in point of productivity does 
Mrs. Beach excel, but in the far more important qualification of 
individuality and real musicianship. Many of her songs, especially, 
are deservedly popular, and are heard on the programs of the most 
discerning and representative artists. 

The program arranged for last night was naturally novel in con- 
tent, embracing a Tyrolean valse fantasie, done from manuscript; a 
Suite Francaise, which contained five characteristic pictures; a Scot- 
tish legend, and “Gavotte Fantastique” and a set of songs, which in- 
cluded “Ah, Love, but a Day,” after the Browning poem, and which, 
by the way, was given with a decidedly slower tempo than that used 
by those who sing the song with their own ideas of time. 

The piano works were played by Mrs. Beach in a style that rather 
surprised those unacquainted with her mastery of piano technic. She 
is a real virtuoso, possessing in addition to a well developed and com- 
prehensive technic a lovely tone and a fine sense of light.and shade. 

Her accompanying of her own songs was equally interesting and 
artistic.—Philadelphia Record, December 14, 1915. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach honored the Matinee Musical Club by ap- 
pearing in recital before an enthusiastic audience, reduced in num- 
bers by the storm, in the Rose Garden of the Bellevue-Stratford last 
evening. Associated with the most eminent living woman composer 
upon the program was Cecil Fanning, baritone, with H. B. Turpin 
as his thoughtful and skillful accompanist. 

Mrs. Beach performed her own compositions solely. Those an- 
nounced were a suite in five parts, styled “‘Les Reves de Columbine,” 
Scottish legend, “Gavotte Fantastique,” and, finally, from manuscript, 
“Tyrolean Valse Fantasie.” Mr. Fanning sang five of her songs with 
Mrs. Beach at the piano. 

One feels toward Mrs. Beach as toward a high priestess of her art. 
Her symphony, which our own orchestra not long ago performed, 
challenges comparison with the finest modern works in that order; 
she has many times been soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and in all parts of the country musical circles have delighted to give 
recognition to her genius. All the adulation she has received for her 
achievement as composer and soloist might have turned the head of a 
woman with ideals less high and a horizon less wide; Mrs. Beach 
remains as modest as a debutante, as unaffected as though she had 
done nothing to make a fuss about. 

The group comprising the “Suite Frangaise” revealed a delicacy 
of touch in the performance to match the courtly playfulness of the 
fantasy. It brought Versailles and the Petit Trianon upon the scene, 
as though Marie Antoinette and her ladies masqueraded as dairy 
maids again. It is one thing to set down notes concordantly and 
quite another to create an atmosphere. Mrs. Beach does both these 
things. 

The other compositions were not less effective. The songs, whose 
sentiment was admirably expounded by Mr. Fanning, were “O Sweet 
Content,” “The Lotos Isles,” “Ah, Love, but a Day!” “Sweetheart, 
Sigh No More!” with “Only to Dream” for an encore. Those who 
have heard them do not need to be reminded of the lyric swing and 
virile fervor of the measures: mere simpering prettiness is not to this 
writer’s liking. Her aim—and her attainment—is the heroic pattern. 
Nothing less than this is true of the piano compositions. And one 
rarely hears composers perform their own compositions so well or 
achieve such an analytical detachment. There was neither blurring 
nor slurring in the execution; while there was no effort to astound 
with a tour de force, there was always lithe, clean and plastic finger- 
ing. So that all evening long one was kept in two minds of admira- 
tion at once, one for the composer, one for the player,—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, December 14, 1915. 


I 


Gordon Campbell Interviewed. 


When approached recently by a representative of the 
Musica Courtrr and asked to dwell somewhat upon the 
art of accompanying, of which he is past master, Gordon 
Campbell gave several illuminating sidelights on “What 
not to do.” “‘Graymatter’ must be the guiding hand in 
things successful,” says he, “for all the acquired technic, 
all the so styled inhibition, and an erratic manner which 
passes in the scarcely musica! communities for tempera- 
ment, does not do at all. There are persons who achieve 
a kind of popularity because of a one sided genius, but in- 
variably in such instances there is the feeling of a lack of 
dignity which is inconsistent with the art of the real mu- 
sician.” 





“As in all else must there not be that special native fit- 
ness, which is not at all times found among good solo 
pianists?” he was asked. 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Campbell, “as we all are 
aware—that though any man must ‘know his trade,’ if 





GORDON CAMPBELL. 


he has a special adaptability for a particular phase which 
bears the stamp of the individualist, he is fortunate.” 

Mr. Campbell appears with Charles W. Clark at the IlI- 
linois Theatre, Chicago, December 26; in joint recital with 
Helen Stanley at Cleveland, December 16; and with Lu- 
cile Stevenson, April 16, under Wight Neumann’s man- 
agement. 

He recently played at a recital of Julia Claussen, of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Association. 





YOUNG MEN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS. 
Fourteenth Season Under Volpe Direction. 





The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra is now enjoying 
its fourteenth season under the direction of Arnold Volpe. 
An innovation in the plans of the organization is the an- 
nouncement of two subscription concerts, to be given in 
Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 16 and 
April 30. 

The orchestra was founded in 1go1 by Alfred Lin- 
coln Seligman, and has been endowed through his will, 
as well as through the sale of his collection of instruments. 
Its purpose is to afford young professional musicians an 
opportunity to study symphonic music, and gain the routine 
necessary to membership in our large orchestras. Young 
soloists, too, are welcomed at the Sunday morning rehear- 
sals, to try over their concertos with full orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

Among the directors of the orchestra are F. X. Arens, 
Charles E. Bushnell, S. Mallet-Prevost, Joseph L. Selig- 
man, Henry Walter, Harry Rowe Shelley and Burnet C. 
Tuthill. 

A committee of members, headed by J. R. Pierce, man- 
ager, 2052 Mapes avenue, New York City, is in charge of 
the coming concerts. 


Fifth Biltmore Musicale, January 14. 





The fifth Biltmore Friday morning musicale will be 
given in the grand ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York, at 11 o’clock, Friday morning, January 14. 

The soloists will be Enrico Caruso, tenor; Mabel Gar- 
rison, soprano; Lucile Orrell, cellist, and Andre Tourret, 
violinist, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION—RAFAEL JOSEFFY Method 


J.S. DANIELSON 


Assistant to the late RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


Carnegie Hall 
Studice { Steinway Hai} NEW YORK 


Mail Address, Carnegie Hall, New York 


RUTH DEYO 


PIANIST TOURING AMERICA SEASON 1915-1916 
Exclusive Management: C. Dexter Richardson 501 Fifth Ave.. New York 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


mw” BOURSTIN 


he Russian Violinist 
“He eal his audience to a pitch of excitement which 
suggested a Kreisler or an Elman rather than a comparative 
newcomer.”’—Sigismund Spaeth, in N. Y. Evening Mail, Nov. 
4, 1915. 
Exclusive Management. Haense| & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. KATE ROLLA 


Former Prima-Donna, Covent Garden, lcoien, Imperial 
a 


House, Moscow and St. Petersburg; San Carlo, ples; ea 
tan, New York, ete. Pupil of Marchesi. 


VOICE CULTURE 
Opera or Concert, Repertoire, Diction. 
Specialty of correct tone production and breath control. 


Studio, 251 West Sist Street, New York Phone, Schuyler 3960 


JULIA HEINRICH 


For three years Dramatic Soprano of the famous 
Hamburg Opera, now a member of 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Will be available for Concerts and Song Recitals. 






































There is nobody before the public today who is Miss Hein 
rich’s superior in the art of Lieder singing Her programs 
are as unique as they are beautiful 

Miss Heinrich sang to TWO SOLD-OUT HOUSES at New 
York in the Spring of 1915. 

Address Personally : 
Hotel Berkley, 74th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York 
or Metropolitan Opera House. 
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SAN FRANCISCO ORCHESTRA 
OPENS HERTZ SEASON. 


Reorganized Symphonic Body Gives Its First Concert Under Leadership of Alfred Hertz— 
Telegraphic Report of Opening—Something About the New Orchestra and the 
Men Who Made It Possible—Their Opinions and Predictions. 





(By Telegram.) 
San Francisco, Cal., December 17, 1915. 
To the Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New 
York: 

First concert of San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra this afternoon under the baton of Alfred 
Hertz was a success far surpassing the hopeful 
anticipations of the society. Members of all musi- 
cal organizations, including the San Francisco 

| Musical Association, which backs the orchestra, 
crowded the Cort Theatre. At the close of both 

“Leonore” overture and Brahms symphony No. 
2, the applause was so unprecedented that Hertz 

| had the orchestra stand and share plaudits with 
| him. Audience cheered from boxes and orches- 
| tra floor. Two weeks daily rehearsals have given 
| the orchestra great capacity for exactness and 
| sympathetic work. Walter Anthony writes in the 
Chronicle: “We have a leader, and if Nikisch, 
Muck, Weingartner and Seidl are great names, by 
that token of greatness such is Hertz.” Redfield 
Mason says in the Examiner: “Hertz has done 
great work. We now have a first class orchestra.” 
Alfred Metzger says in the Pacific Coast Musical 
Review: “Hertz met all requirements of born con- 
ductor of the classics. A new era has dawned on 
the local musical horizon.” At the close of the 
performance the audience cheered conductor and 


| orchestra. 
(Signed) David H. Walker. 








Francisco Symphony Orchestra season with Al- 

| Hertz as conductor of a body of eighty trained and 
rumentalists of excellent caliber, is the center of 

cal interest on the entire Pacific Coast. The first con- 


5 given 1 


1 the Cort Theatre Friday afternoon, De- 


ts preliminary to the first public performance 
orable for a splendid opening of the season. The 
ale had heen larger than for the season of 1914- 


ra is more numerous than formerly, by the 

twenty instrumentalists. Louis Persinger is 

ertmastet This combination of circumstances 
f the expected success. 


pening program included the following: Bee- 
Leonore” overture, No. 3; Brahms’ symphony, 
73, in D major; Wagner’s “Eine Faust” over- 
“Le Carnaval Romain.” 
earsals (daily) of these compositions had 
’ lace. The majority of the orchestra members had 
playing together as the Panama Pacific Exposition 
Orchestra every day during a period of nine 
They were approved by Mr. Hertz. Some 


ve been made in first desks. 
As a matter of general interest some facts are given 
hat connection. Manager Frank W. Healy 





has acquainted the Musicat Courter correspondent with 
the following circumstances : 


The first violins are headed by Louis Persinger, concertmaster, 
with Herman Martone, assistant concertmaster. Adolph Rosen- 
becker, assistant conductor, leads the second violins; Clarence Evans 
is the leader of the violas; Horace Britt leads the cellos; John 
Lahann is principal of the contra-basses; Kajetu Attl, harpist; B. E. 
Puyans, L. Newbauer and W. O6esterreicher, flutes; Caesar Addi- 
mando and A. Appel, oboes; V. Schippiliti, English horn; H. Rendall 
and J. Kunzelman, clarinets; J. Shanis, bass clarinet; E. L. Kubit- 
schek, S. Meerlo and R. Kolb, bassoons; Walter Hornig, Paul Roth, 
F. E. Huske and E. Rocco, French horns; D. C. Rosebrook, Otto 
Kegel and G. M, Edwards, trumpets; H. F. Beitel, O. E, Clarke and 
F, N. Bassett, trombones; tuba, J. Crozier; tympani, George Wagner; 
drums, George Huntington and F. Nolting. 

The strings, in addition to the leaders heretofore named, are the 
following: First violins, Ralph Wetmore, R. Seiger, G. Severi, S. 
Polak; E. Lichtenstein, R. Kafka, M. B. Amsterdam, A. F. Stechele, 
P. Mazza, F. Adelman, M. Lawrence, N. Weiss, R. Ruiz, J. Willard. 

Second violins—G. Saldierna, R. L. Hidden, W. ‘Manchester, T. 
Jensen, Hans Helget, H. Hoffman, E. P. Allen, J. L. Schaefer, G. W. 
Callinan, B. Purt, H. H, Vanderhoof. 



























Violas—E. E. Perrigo, A. Stephan, P. Whiteman, F. G. Knell, 
G. P. Chatterley, M. Adler, H. Wallace, Arthur Lewis, R. Kolb. 

Cellos—Arthur Weiss, W. Villalpando, M. S. Amsterdam, Herbert 
Riley, A, Nielsen, R. Callies, E, B. Hibbard. 

Contra basses—O. Geoffrion, B. Spiller, S. Greene, J. Megdyesi, 
H,. Seiger, W. Bell, E. Arriola. 

The concerts of the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra will be in pairs, that is each Friday program will be 
repeated on the succeeding Sunday. This provides for 
twenty concerts with ten sets of programs. The dates 
are as follows: December 17 and 19; January 7, 9, 14, 16, 
28 and 30; February 4, 6, 18, 20; March 10, 12, 24, 26 and 
31. The season will close April 2, with the Sunday repe- 
tition of the March 31 program. 

Officers and Committee Members Interviewed. 

Interviews have been secured by the Musica. Courter 
representative with leading officers and committee mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Musical Association. 

W. B. Bourn. 

W. B. Bourn, president of she association, was out on 
several occasions when our representative called. Mr. 
Bourn has expressed his opinion freely to officers of the 
association, so that the general idea may be fairly set 
down. Mr. Bourn says that the selection of Mr. Hertz as 
conductor “has secured the best leader available; the equal 
of any, and Mr. Hertz may be relied upon to secure fine 
results, with a large and carefully selected orchestra, and 
the conductor will open the season under very favorable 
conditions. The attendance at leading musical events at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, like the concerts given by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the recitals by Kreisler, 
Paderewski and others, the Autumn Music Festival, the 
success of the Beethoven Festival under the direction of 
Hertz, all served as indications denoting the interest of 
the people in good music.” 

Mr. Bourn is one of the leading capitalists of the Pacific 
Coast and his views are regarded universally as practical, 
and “safe and sane,” to adopt the current phrase. 

J. B. Levison, 

J. B. Levison, who was chairman of the music commit- 

tee of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and in fact was the 


_ whole music committee, as he had no associates in that 


connection, it having been concluded by Mr. Moore, the 
president of the Exposition, that Mr. Levison was com- 
petent to be the whole committee, talked with the Mu- 
sicAL Courter representative. 

“San Francisco has a great and unusual opportunity to 
develop a symphony orchestra now,” said Mr. Levison. 
“Ia the first place, the musicians—at least all those who 
were included in the Exposition Symphony Orchestra— 
have, during the entire Exposition period, from February 


to December 4 (the closing Exposition day) been playing 
high class music under good conducters, and that must be 
considered at this time. Mr. Hertz, former conductor at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, has great 
experience and ability, and is a hard and earnest worker. 
The Exposition gave San Francisco a new opportunity to 
manifest its desire for and appreciation of good music. I 
look forward to a season of great musical promise.” 

Mr. Levison is a member of the executive and finance 
committee of the association. 

John Rothschild. 

John Rothschild, secretary of the Musical Association, 
said to the Mustcat Courter San Francisco representative : 

“With the close of the very successful Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San Francisco, begins the fifth 
season of the Symphony Orchestra, founded by the Mu- 





CONDUCTOR AND MANAGER OF SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND OFFICERS OF SAN FRANCISCO MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


\lfred Hertz, conductor (photo by Hemenway Studio); (2) W. H. Crocker, member Board of Managers (photo by Taber-Stanford Studio); (3) Frank W. Healy, manager (photo by Bushnell); 
(4) John D. McKee, treasurer; (5) J. B. Levison, member Executive Committee; (6) John Rothschild. secretary, 
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sical Association of San Francisco. The movement which 
led to the formation of this association originated with 
certain well known lovers of music, men of means, who 
appreciated the value of symphony concerts, and who 
have been eminently successful in building up the musical 
taste of the metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 

“To carry out the aims of these gentlemen, it was 
deemed advisable to create a fund that would make the 
symphony orchestra financially practicable. A board of 
governors was formed. T. B. Berry was the president. 

“Three hundred men and women very readily became 
founders and guarantors of the Musical Association of 
San Francisco. The governing body has remained prac- 
tically unchanged during the years of its existence, ex- 
cept that the presidency passed from Mr. Berry, upon his 
demise in 1912, to W. B. Bourn, the well known capitalist. 

“The founders guaranteed an annual subscription of 
$100 each, for a period of five years, it being the expecta- 
tion that by the end of that time a permanent organiza- 
tion might be effected and the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra be established as a perennial musical feature of 
the community. It was also expected that a municipal 
opera house might be built, which would further advance 
the development of symphonic productions. The associa- 
tion possesses an excellent musical library, complete stage 
equipment and everything necessary to give its large audi- 
ences the enjoyment they seek. 

“Under the conductorship of Alfred Hertz, a former 
director of the Metropolitan Opera House, the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra has been increased to eighty men. Mr. 
Hertz enters upon his work in San Francisco with all the 
energy and enthusiasm so well known to New York and 
will undoubtedly win new laurels. The advance sale for 
the coming season exceeds that of last year, when a series 
of ten symphony concerts was given under the direction of 
Mr. Hadley. 

“To assure the permanency of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra it must have a permanent home, the con- 
struction of which will be the aim of the Musical Associa- 
tion. During the next half decade the list of guarantors 
will, in all probability, be increased to five hundred, each 
contributing $100 annually toward the maintenance of the 
symphony orchestra. 

“There is every reason why a conservatory of music 
should be established in San Francisco. The talent is 
here, the population large and rapidly increasing, the cli- 
mate is exceptionally favorable and the conditions are com- 
fortable. San Francisco loves music. The school chil- 
dren, future citizens, are eager for it. The conservatory 
will be a powerful factor in making San Francisco a great 
musical center.” 

Mr. Rothschild was the original secretary of the board 
of governors of the Musical Association and has served 
as secretary with marked success and energy during a 
series of years. He speaks with all knowledge of the facts 
relating to the symphony orchestra. 

Frank W. Healy. 

Frank W. Healy, manager of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, said in an interview: 

“I have every reason to believe that the coming season 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra will be its most 
successful one. San Francisco wants a great symphony 
orchestra just as it wanted the exposition, and it will sup- 
port a great symphony orchestra just as handsomely as it 
did the exposition. 

“That San Francisco will support the best in music was 
proved conclusively by the tremendous audiences that 
heard the Beethoven festival of music and the Kreisler re- 
citals and by the success of the last season of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, which, with the European 
war and the exposition to divert attention, surpassed all 
previous records in the history of symphonic music in San 
Francisco. 

“The Musical Association of San Francisco, which main- 
tains the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, is fortunate 
in having a great orchestra, with Alfred Hertz, a con- 
ductor of worldwide eminence, to direct it, most able men 
on its music committee, and the enthusiastic support of a 
loyal public.” 

John D. McKee. 

John D. McKee, treasurer of the Musical Association, 
also called attention to the large attendance at the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra during the exposition, 
and said that he considered this a fair basis upon which 
to predict the interest of the public in the series of San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra concerts to be conducted 
by Alfred Hertz, “It has been proved amply,” said Mr. 
McKee, “that the people are desirous of good music and 


they are discriminating, too. We are hungry for music— 
in fact, music hungry, that is the proper phrase. We ex- 
pect a rich musical feast this season from the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra with Mr. Hertz as conductor. 
The season promises to be good in all respects.” 

Mr. McKee is a member of the executive and finance 
committee of the Musical Association. 

Alfred Hertz. 

After talking with these leading men in the councils of 
the Musical Association, the Musica, Courter corre- 
spondent sought out Alfred Hertz, the conductor. 

“Work, work and then some more work, is the keynote 
just now,” he said. “That is the keynote now and will be 
the keynote of the entire season. I am pleased, very nat- 
urally, concerning the kind words of the officers of the as- 
sociation that you have mentioned. The season looks good 
to me and I strongly hope and believe that the season will 
be profitable musically and will tend strongly to promote 
the educational purpose that has actuated the men who are 
acting as officers and committee members. I shall do 
everything that I possibly can to make the season a suc- 
cess.” 

Mr. Hertz evidently meant this promise to the full. 

Davin H. WALKER. 





WALTER DAMROSCH CONDUCTS 
HIS “IPHIGENIA IN AULIS” MUSIC. 


First New York Performance of Effective Work, the Vocal 
Part of Which Is Impressively Interpreted 
by Merle Alcock. 





Aeolian Hall, New York, has been the scene of many a 
musical triumph, but of none more brilliant and decided 
than that of Merle Alcock, the popular contralto, who sang 
the vocal parts of Walter Damrosch’s incidental music to 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,” which received its first New York 
performance at the pair of concerts by the Symphony So- 
ciety last Friday and Sunday, December 17 and 19. It can 
hardly be supposed that the conductor had the rich, warm, 
vibrant voice of Merle Alcock in mind when he wrote his 
modern music for the ancient play. It was evident, how- 
ever, that the accomplished singer had made the music her 
own, and her interpretation of it was a source of pleasure 
to the large audiences which filled even the standing room 
of the hall. 

The music for the orchestra is effective even in concert 
form, although intended to accompany a drama. Ancient 
Greek music is a lost art and it would probably not please 
a modern ear if it could be revived. Walter Damrosch 
was right in making his music acceptable to a twentieth 
century public. The play itself was given in English, a 
language that did not exist in the days of the ill fated 
Iphigenia. 

The program opened with Schubert’s ever popular “Un- 
finished” symphony, which was followed by Lalo’s bril- 
liant and effective, but not very musical, concerto in D 
minor for cello and orchestra, of which the showy solo 
part was played by Pablo Casals. 

The outstanding feature of the concert, however, was 
the new music by Walter Damrosch, and the vocal inter- 
pretation of it by Merle Alcock. 





More Dates for David Bispham. 


Springfield, Ill, December 25, afternoon and evening; 
Galesburg, Ill, December 27; Davenport, Iowa, December 
28; Monmouth, IIl., December 29; Kewanee, IIl., Decem- 
ber 30; Peoria, Ill, December 31 and January 1, 1916, are 
some of the advance bookings just announced for David 
Bispham. 

Mr. Bispham having discontinued his Beethoven play 
for the time immediately preceding the holidays, will re- 
sume his tour at Springfield, Ill, on Christmas Day. The 
cities to be visited in the last week of the year are Gales- 
burg, Davenport, Monmouth, Kewanee and Peoria. The 
second week will include other cities to be announced later, 
ending with a performance in St. Louis on January 8 under 
the auspices of the Liederkranz. 

David Reese will not, as announced previously, accom- 
pany Mr. Bispham on this tour as his tenor; his place will 
be taken by Almon Knowles, who has had much experience 
upon the light opera stage, and not only sings beautifully, 
but acts with great spirit. 

Mr. Bispham will upon all possible occasions appear in 
theatres rather than in concert rooms, many of his dates 
being filled under the auspices of well. known musical 
clubs. 
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Marie Morrisey’s Many Bookings. 





Five big appearances in “The Messiah” is the record of 
Marie Morrisey, contralto, for the month of December. 
On December 14 she sang at Plainfield, N. J.; on the 17th 
at Providence, R. I., under the direction of Jules Jordan, 
and on the 30th is booked with the Mozart Society, of 
Pittsburgh. Everywhere Miss Morrisey is meeting with 
success, marking a steady increase in her popularity. 

In a recent number of the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
there appeared this notice of Miss Morrisey’s recent ap- 
pearance in that city: “The singing of Marie Morrisey, 
the contralto, was a surprise and a delight. This clever 
young Pennsylvanian possesses all the characteristics of a 
letter perfect oratorio singer, and it is likely that another 
hearing, let us say in the glorious but somewhat limited 
score for contralto, in Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah,’ would serve 
to deepen the excellent first impression she made yester- 
day. Too much praise could not be given her interpreta- 
tion of the sometimes too carelessly sung ‘He Shall Feed 
His Flock.’ She had the quite too rare intelligence to 
consider that tender and expressive theme as a part of tiie 
pastoral picture first introduced by the simple grandeur of 
the Pastoral Symphony—and carried forward by the choral 
rejoicings of the heavenly hosts. The cello-like 
quality of her voice was a marked and memorable char- 
acteristic.” . 





Paul'Reimers Returns from Long Concert Tour. 





Paul Reimers, the tenor, has again been proving his 
mastery as a singer of Lieder, chansons and folksongs. 
On Tuesday afternoon, December 7, he was soloist at a 
concert given in the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, for the benefit of the D. Y. A. T. Society, when he 
sang two groups of songs in German, French and Eng- 
lish, and a group of folksongs accompanied on the harp 
by Ada Sassoli. 

Mr. Reimers has just returned to New York for the 
Christmas holidays after a long tour of concerts, includ- 
ing. Boston, Roanoke, Indianapolis, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Lockport, and a tour of the South, terminating in Texas. 

Interesting is the fact that the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion made young Reimers a very flattering offer to sing 
Mimi in “Siegfried,” one of the most tremendous and dif- 
ficult roles ever written, as a guest artist in a special per- 
formance. But the tenor was unable to accept the offer 
because of his heavy booking of concerts. 





Eddy Brown’s Popularity. 





Eddy Brown, who makes his first New York appearance 
in Aeolian Hall Friday afternoon, January 14, is a young 
American violinist whose successes abroad have been of 
an extraordinary character. A pupil of Hubay and of 
Leopold Auer, he came into prominence in Germany and 
later in England several seasons ago, and since that time 
has been held in high esteem. He has played repeatedly 
under the baton of Nikisch, Fiedler, Mengelberg, and other 
leading conductors, and has remained active in Germany 
all through the war, playing no less than fifteen concert 
appearances in Berlin and other German cities this present 
season. Before sailing for America he will fill a series 
of engagements in Holland. An appearance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House is scheduled for Sunday evening, 
January 23. 





Althouse in Demand. 





No lyric tenor in America is in more universal demand 
than Paul Althouse, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
whose bookings, according to his managers, Haensel & 
Jones, already extend into the season of 1917-18 for festi- 
val, oratorio and recital. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the fee for Mr. Althouse has been raised $200 per appear- 
ance the demand has not been lessened. 
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CHICAGO OPERA FOR NEW YORK. 


The Chicago office of the Musical Courier has 
learned from an unofficial, but generally well in- 
formed source, that at the conclusion of its ten 
weeks’ season in Chicago, Cleofonte Campanini 
will bring his organization to New York in 
February for a two weeks’ season of repertoire. 
Among the operas likely to be produced are 
“Cleopatra,” with Maria Kousnezoff; “Manon,” 
with the same singer in the name part, and Lucien 
Muratore as Des Grieux; “Romeo and Juliet,” 
with Kousnezoff and Muratore; “Faust” and 
“Werther,” with Muratore and Supervia Con- 
chita; “Dejanire,” with Muratore as Hercules, 
and two novelties yet to be presented later in the 
season by the Chicago Opera Association at the 
Chicago Auditorium. 

It is said that the board of directors of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association has accepted the plan, 
the only thing now necessary before making the 
official announcement being the authorization of 
Harold McCormick, of Chicago, now in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, from whom a cable of acceptance is 
expected daily. 





ETOP ene 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will make 
its first appearance in Chicago on January 20, 1916. 


emmnntnalnataninne 


Borodine’s Russian opera, “Prince Igor,” will 
have its American premiere at the Metropolitar 
Opera House, Thursday evening, December 30. 


ae 


Owing to its annual visits to cities south of the 
metropolis and rehearsals of new works to come, 
the Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef 
Stransky conductor, will not be heard here until 
Sunday afternoon, January 2, when an all-Wagner 
program, the first of the present season, will be pre- 
sented. Announcement is also made that all of the 
Philharmonic concerts thus far this season have 
been unusually well attended. 


To conductors of choral bodies, whether in col- 
leges, universities, or schools, the work which the 
Columbia University Chorus is accomplishing under 
the direction of Walter Henry Hall should be an 
incentive. As demonstrated at the production of 
“The Messiah” at Carnegie Hall, New York, last 
Monday evening, this splendid conductor and his 
equally fine chorus should be an inspiration to their 
community, as well as to similar organizations. 


maiipecisinladlpccinia eds 


Here is a communication dated December 17, and 
just received by the Musrcat Courter. It was 
headed ““Too Much Modern Spirit” : “Is it not touch- 
ing how Beethoven is appreciated right here in New 
York! Two orchestral concerts today—and neither 
leader deemed it worth while to put upon his pro- 
gram even a single composition of the immortal 
master of masters, in honor of his birthday anni- 
versary, December 16. Sic fideliter Artes emmolit 


mores.” 


tinder igen 


Algernon St. John-Brenon, scholar, wit and liter- 
ary critic, has joined the great majority in the land 
beyond and left his friends and many admirers to 
mourn his loss. Never very robust or blest with 
vigorous health, he had grown visibly feebler during 
the past few months, and those who knew him best 
saw ominous signs of failing strength in him. But 
no one could have believed the end so near when last 
they parted with him after the opera or concert only 
a week or two ago. His was a distinct personality 
in the dramatic and musical world. No mere scholar 
could take his place. Even an equal mastery of 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian and Spanish would not 
make an Algernon St. John-Brenon, for knowledge 


alone cannot impart the skill to point those winged 
words which made his English such a delight to his 
readers. We shall not look upon his like again. 


——_——_— 


Through her attorneys, Isadora Duncan, the 
dancer, is offering her American creditors a settle- 
ment, of twenty cents on the dollar to cover the debt 
claims against her in this country. Miss Duncan 
does not, according to letters sent out by the afore- 
said attorneys, contemplate a return to the United 
States in the near future. 


——— >—_—_—_ 


The musical importance of the New York Bilt- 
more series’of morning musicales is sufficiently at- 
tested by the extraordinary list of prominent artists 
who take part in them and their social standing is 
witnessed by the list of regular subscribers, among 
whom appear the names of Mrs. Odgen L. Mills, 
Mrs. Robert L. Bacon, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
Sr., Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Anne Morgan, 
Mrs, A. C. Hencken, Mrs. James Elms, Mrs. J. A. 
Jackson, Mrs. van Slyke, Mrs. F. G. Burke, Mrs. 
A. N. Bastedo, Mrs. William A. Clark, Mrs. Samuel 
Sloan, Mrs. Robert Black, Mrs. Frank Presbrey, 
Mrs. N. H. Neuman, Mrs. Simon Baruch, Mrs. 
Julius Kayser, Mrs. Edward Pell, Mrs. William 
Barbour. 


@ a 


People of the Pacific Coast seem always to have 
had more sympathy for low priced opera, both in 
English and the vernacular, than those of other parts 
of the country. It will be interesting to see if they 
support the new venture, which begins its season at 
Los Angeles on January 17. The backers of the en- 
terprise are L. E. Behymer and S. M. Berry, in con- 
junction with W. H. Clune. The company will in- 
clude 115 persons, with some thirty principals, and 
chorus and orchestra of appropriate size. Besides 
Los Angeles, the company will visit San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and a few other of the larger 
cities. The promoters claim they are going to give 
the best opera at from fifty cents to two dollars that 
has ever been presented in the West. They have 
chosen a popular repertoire and selected what prom- 
ises to be an excellent all-round company, with Alice 
Nielsen as “guest-star.” Good luck to them! If 
they succeed, perhaps they will come East later and 
show us how to do it here. 


sonata feiscmnce 


In the Musicat Courter of November 25 ap- 
peared an editorial entitled, “What Is It,” in which 
we referred to a circular soliciting a subscription of 
$1 (or more, if the donor felt charitably inclined), 
for which the liberal spender was to be enrolled as 
a charter member of the National Music Festival 
League. We addressed a series of pertinent ques- 
tions to the person who signed that circular, to 
which, though nearly a month has passed, we have 
received no reply of any sort. Now we ask, pro- 
vided any musician was moved to send in his or 
her dollar (or perhaps more), if he or she will be 
kind enough to communicate with us, telling us 
how it feels to be a “charter member” of the “Na- 
tional Music Festival League” and what return, 
equivalent or quid pro quo, he or she has received 
for his or her dollar (or more). When such a re- 
ply is received, provided we can satisfy ourselves of 
its genuineness, we shall be glad to print it—or a 
selection of them if several be received—-whether or 
not they be favorable or unfavorable to the National 
Music Festival League, provided in the latter case 
they be not libelous. In the meantime, perhaps it 
would be the part of wisdom for any musician who 
has received a copy of the circular to which we re- 
ferred, to wait until such a reply is published. And 
we beg leave once more respectfully to request the 
gentleman who signed the circular i in question for 
answers to our questions. 
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VARIATIONS 


On [lajor and Minor [lusical Themes. 


Hearing Cincinnati’s Orchestra, 

It is our custom to try to hear each of the leading 
American symphony orchestras at least once in a 
season and in accordance with that habit we jour- 
neyed to Cincinnati last week and listened to its sym- 
phony orchestra, led by Dr. Ernst Kunwald, at the 
series concerts of Friday afternon, December 17 and 
Saturday evening, December 18. 

National attention was focussed on the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra recently for other reasons than 
its musical achievements, when Miss Dow died and 
left the organization $700,000 as a fund toward in- 
suring its permanency. The announcement empha- 
sized anew the position which American symphony 
orchestras occupy in the estimation of some of our 
wealthy citizens with the true art sense. Well 
wishers of the symphonic cause regarded the Cin- 
cinnati bequest with grateful enthusiasm and re- 
viewed in their minds the fact that within a couple 
of decades the Chicago, New York Philharmonic 
and New York Symphony had been endowed gener- 
ously, while the Boston Symphony, according to re- 
port, is assured of a fund of its own in the will of 
the liberal gentleman who has paid its deficit for 
so many years. The Philadelphia Orchestra, it is 
rumored, will be the beneficiary of a munificent gift 
at a date not far distant, and the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra, with its five year guarantee plan of large 
proportions, is sure to enjoy life as long as the body 
keeps up its present excellence and as long as Min- 
neapolis maintains its remarkable local patriotism— 
an indefinite period to judge by current example. 

There are narrow dissenters in all those cities 
who have not yet awakened to the call of symphonic 
music as a factor in the educational and even the 
economic equipment of an enlightened community. 
Some of the bigoted folk who have money refuse 
to contribute to the support of an orchestra because 
they do not care for good music; others think that 
the concerts should produce enough revenue to 
maintain the orchestra; a third group believes that 
art museums and libraries are more useful to the 
rank and file of citizens than a symphony organiza- 
tion. All those persons are right and they are 
wrong. They are right because they express their 
own opinions and they are wrong because in each 
instance they take a selfish view of the question in- 
stead of considering it from the standpoint of doing 
the greatest good to the largest number of persons. 
Music appeals more generally than pictures or 
statuary, while books are available without charge 
to everyone who wishes to read them. There are 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of moneyed Amer- 
icans who are ready to make bequests to libraries, 
schools, museums, hospitals and other worthy 
causes, but it never enters their minds to leave any- 
thing to symphony orchestras and thereby help ease 
the financial burden borne by separate guarantors 
sometimes for many years in order to maintain the 
best music in their community and to elevate its 
artistic taste and standing. It is therefore to be 
commended when here and there a far seeing man 
or woman with the proper artistic and civic per- 
spective extends financial help to make a symphony 
orchestra not a matter of expediency but one of 
necessity, not a season’s speculation but a dignified 
and noble permanency. There are not many sym- 
phony orchestras in the United States ; in fact, there 
are not nearly enough. The few good ones we have, 
however, should be endowed. What is more, they 
will be, without detriment or loss to the museums, 
libraries, hospitals and similar fine undertakings. 


By the Editor-in-Chief. 





In Cincinnati always there has been high ambition 
and strong sentiment connected with the mainten- 
ance of the city’s symphony orchestra. The best 
never was too good for the ladies and gentlemen 
who formed the guarantee board. We remember 
to have been present at a little social gathering fol- 
lowing one of the evening concerts about a half 
dozen years ago. The conductor made an informal 
address, at the end of which he said that while he 
valued his men highly and knew they gave of their 
best, he felt that markedly better results could be 
obtained with the addition of six more string 
players. One of the ladies at the table whispered 
to an executive official of the orchestra. He arose 
at the conclusion of the conductor’s address and 
said: “Ladies and gentlemen. 1 am commissioned 
by one who wishes to be nameless, to say that the 
six additional string players will be provided for 
next season by this donor without charge to the or- 
chestral association or the guarantors.” That was 
typical of the Cincinnati spirit where its orchestra 
is concerned, and the same high ethical prompting 
speaks to us in the $700,000 gift of Miss Dow. 


How They Played. 


We have on many occasions expressed our 
opinion of the Bruckner symphonies and we are not 
alone in our lukewarmness on the subject of that 
patient and thorough schoolmaster’s works. Not 
long ago the Boston Symphony Orchestra played 
Bruckner’s seventh in New York and stimulated the 
audience into somnolence and the critics into inky 
rage. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to imagine our disap- 
pointment when we reached Emery Auditorium the 
other day at the concert of the Cincinnatians and 
found Bruckner’s fourth or “Romantic” symphony 
to be the first number on the program. We at once 
settled ourselves down for fifty minutes of bore- 
dom and decided to study the playing of the or- 
chestra in preference to opening our mind and our 
ears to the music. We are glad to say that we found 
the process an impossible one, and chiefly because 
the work and the conducting and playing of it all 
were one and inseparable. Of the Bruckner output 
his fourth symphony always had seemed to us the 
most bearable because of its many picturesque 
episodes, episodes seemingly detached, however, and 
establishing no symphonic continuity and contribut- 
ing nothing toward organic wholeness. The read- 
ing of Dr. Kunwald made a great difference in the 
outward semblance of the symphony. He appears 
to have discovered an unbroken thread of purpose 
running through thé “Romantic” symphony, and by 
a formula of repression and emphasis at the proper 
relative moments he presents a symphonic scheme 
which has logical sequence and unfolds itself in- 
terestingly before the attention of the listener who 
does not care to hear a suite when he has been asked 
to listen to a symphony, and who makes Beethoven 
his symphonic model and cannot accept as symphony 
anything which is devoid of preconceived con- 
structive plan and details having relation thereto and 
growing out of the original architectonic scheme. Dr. 
Kunwald did not convert us to Bruckner (whom we 
continue to regard as a composer lacking in genius, 
an excellent musician with many good melodic ideas 
and an orchestrator of much contrapuntal skill, but 
not sufficient variety in color application and instru- 
mental grouping), but Dr. Kunwald enabled us to 
get more enjoyment out of a Bruckner score than 
we ever had experienced with the exception of one 


other remarkable performance. Essentially Vien- 
nese in his character as well as in his symphonic 
music, Bruckner makes an appeal particularly to 
Austrians, and as a typical tonal product of that 
nation, Dr. Kunwald penetrates deeply into the spirit 
of his famous countryman. He sounded the 
romance wherever it lurked in the Bruckner pages, 
and he searched out also the moments of pathos and 
the passages of bubbling, kindly humor. The fifty 
minutes of the symphony passed quickly, and at the 
close of each movement the audience applauded with 
a vim which denoted sincere enjoyment. 


As to the playing of the orchestra, we confess to 
extreme surprise, as no opening appeared for criti- 
cism of any kind. This is a broad statement and 
we are not making it lightly. At the very beginning 
of the symphony, we expected the usual little ir- 
regularities in the horn measures, with their un- 
usually ticklish intervals, but strange to relate, the 
tones floated out in perfect execution. Throughout 
the Bruckner this same accuracy was noticeable on 
the part of the horns and the other brasses. The 
solemn chant in the second movement (not unlike 
a similar passage in Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique”), 
the hunting strains in the scherzo, and the dramatic 
beginning of the fourth movement, all were done 
by the brass section with beautiful tone quality and 
flawless technics. The string song was of excep- 
tional loveliness in the second movement, although 
at all times the timbre was refined and smooth, ir- 
respective of the degree of volume called for by the 
conductor. The whole band showed its superb vir- 
tuoso calibre at the close of the slow movement, 
with its pompous, jubilant utterance, beginning with 
rich, full throated orchestral voice and dying out 
into a mysterious whispering tympani rumble done 
with a pianissimo of the most delicate kind, barely 
audible save for the sombre rhythmic vibration felt 
rather than heard. At all times the players re- 
sponded wonderfully to the Kunwald baton and he 
swayed them at will as one responsive human in- 
strument whose every element was sympathetic to 
him on the basis of mutual familiarity and mutual 
musical purpose. 

Goldmark’s “In Springtime” (“Im Frihling’’) 
was an inspiring piece of orchestral jubilation as 
presented by Dr. Kunwald and his players. The 
Goldmark color glinted and shimmered enticingly 
in this uncommonly brilliant score, with its cuckoo 
calls and bird songs, its joyous rhythmic pulsation, 
and its tonal sunlight and laughter, and rollicking, 
rioting happiness. The performance was an un- 
limited delight in tone and orchestral swing and 
impetus. 

As the Cincinnati Orchestra played last week, its 
complete eloquence and effectiveness as a symphonic 
body no longer remains in question. The smooth- 
ness, brilliancy and authority of its performances 
leave no doubt that it is able to challenge and to 
stand comparison with the best of our orchestras, 
and it is to be hoped that the C. S. O. may be heard 
soon in many other cities besides those in which its 
services already are in demand whenever it goes on 
tour. 

Marcian Thalberg, one of the piano instructors at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was the 
soloist in Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor concerto. 
He played with splendid musical command, wide 
technical resource, and a singing tone of rare charm. 
It is easy for a pianist to find in the Tschaikowsky 
concerto a medium for rampant mechanical skill and 
unbridled temperamentalism, but Mr. Thalberg 
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avoided all such extraneous displays and sought and 
set forth the musical message of the work. It has 
one, despite the fact that Tschaikowsky detractors 
see in the composition only a vehicle for virtuosity. 
Mr. Thalberg scored a rousing success and after re- 
peated recalls gave a deeply felt and exquisitely 
toned performance of Chopin’s D flat prelude. 
Gas Bombing in Journalism. 

Under date of November 17, 1915, our London 
correspondent, Robin H. Legge, writes to the 
MusicaL Courter as follows: 

I have no notion what’ your American laws are as to 
picking and stealing information from other newspapers. 
But in view of my connection with the MusicaL Courier I 
think it well to ask you if anything can be done to stop 
what really is pillage of my columns in the London Daily 
Telegraph by another paper in your city, called Musical 
America. I think I have mentioned the matter before. But 
1 copy of that paper reached me today, dated November 6. 
On page 11 the first long paragraph is taken from a private 
letter to me from Petrograd. The source of this is ac- 
knowledged in a rather curious way, since the article from 


which it is “borrowed” bears my own signature and I am 
not the Daily Telegraph, only its musical editor. 

But if you will glance at column 4 of the same issue the 
two bottom paragraphs are mine. I translated the informa- 


on about Glazounov’s work from the Russkoe Slovo 
(Moscow) myself and the news from Spain was derived 
from a private letter to me from Arbos, written from San 
Sebastian. Neither source is acknowledged. 

I could give you, countless instances of this kind of thing. 
Where is it to stop? Personally I have no objection to the 
“borrowing” of my own private information and my own 
expression of it. But most emphatically I do object, when 
in the service of another journal, to having my matter 
“lifted”—that is the only word—and its source not ac- 
knowledged. 

There is an American law with international ap- 
plication, covering the public misuse of copy- 
righted matter, and Mr. Legge has redress under 
that arrangement. We are not surprised at the 
course of the New York music paper which he 
mentions, because those methods of obtaining Eu- 
ropean “news” always have been part of its sys- 
tem. The only American musical newspaper with 
a complete, reliable and legitimate European news 
service supplied by paid correspondents of known 
probity and standing, is the MustcaL CouRrIER. 


A Modern Critic. 


Most of us who write about Schonberg prate con- 
tinually about his dissonances, his lack of melody 
as we understand it, and the ugliness of his har- 
monies. All our Schénberg writing revolves unre- 
lievedly about those questions, and as a windup to 
our solemn reflections nearly always our critical 
brethren and ourself trot out Schubert, Schumann, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner and other old masters 
and ask Schonberg jeeringly why he does not try 
to write like them. James Huneker is a critic, too, 
but he does not appear to have fixed conceptions 
on the boundaries of music and he does not seem 
to expect composers to stay within those confines. 
if they skip over the lines, he instantly follows them 
and tries to discover whither they are bound. Be- 
cause Schénberg’s music is unlike that of his pre- 
decessors and some of his contemporaries, Huneker 
does not throw up his hands in despair and pen 
critical scoldings and reproaches. He opens his 
heart and his mind and searches therein for emo- 
tional and intellectual analogies to meet the new 
formule projected by the man with a style that re- 
sembles nothing experienced previously by even the 
most catholic of music reviewers. 

In his new book, “Tvory Apes and Peacocks,” Mr. 
Huneker discourses in this fashion about an ad- 
vanced score by Schonberg: 

Your nerves are literally pinched and scraped. 

Perhaps the Hebraic strain in the composer’s 
blood-has endowed him with the gift of expressing sorrow 


and desolation and the abomination of living. . . . 
What kind of music is this, without melody, in the or- 
dinary sense; without themes, yet every acorn of a phrase 
contrapuntally developed by an adept; without a harmony 


that does not smite the ears, lacerate, figuratively speak- 
ing, the ear drums; keys forced into hateful marriage that 
are miles asunder, or else too closely related for aural 


matrimony; no form, that is, in the scholastic formal sense, 
and rhythms that are so persistently varied as to become 
monotonous—what kind of music, I repeat, is this that can 
paint a “crystal sigh,” the blackness of prehistoric night, 
the abysm of a morbid soul, the man in the moon, the faint, 
sweet odors of an impossible fairyland, and the strut of 
the dandy from Bergamo? (See the Gouraud poem.) 
There is no melodic nor harmonic line, only a series of 
points, dots, dashes, or phrases that sob and scream, despair, 
explode, exalt, blaspheme. 
Some Variationettes. 

When Schonberg writes an opera each member of 
the chorus will have a leit motif. 

The name Reger reads the same backward as for- 
ward. Some of his compositions sound that way, 
too. 

And speaking of a name, why doesn’t Schénberg 
translate his into Beaumont and slip his works into 
the current French concerts? 

Many modern composers seem to have established 
a melodic moratorium. 

We must stop admiring the New York Sun if it 
keeps on using the word “artiste.” 

“Music begins where words end,” says a popular 
definition of the tonal art. It is different with 
criticism. There words begin as soon as the music 
ends. LEONARD LIEBLING. 

Oe 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


When Mrs. F. Weingartner was born, right on 
this little old island of Manhattan, she arrived with 
the family name of Wasself, to which the name of 
Lucille was prefixed. Then when she began her 
professional career she adopted the name of Lucille 
Marcel, Marcel being the family name of her mother. 
This was all very well until the war broke out, when, 
although the French form of her professional name 
was not backed up by any French blood, it was not 
seeming for the wife of one of the leading Austrian 
conductors to have a thoroughly Gallic name. So, 
soon after the war began still another change was 
decided upon and Lucille Marcel Weingartner be- 
came Lucilla Marcella Weingartner. At the end of 
May, without paying any attention to the feelings of 
Frau Weingartner, Austria and Italy got into a row, 
so once again she appears to be badly off with 
Lucella Marcella. So, keeping in mind the great 
principle of Safety First, we suggest resort to Es- 
peranto—Luseel Marsl—or words to that effect. 
Like the rose, she would sing just as sweetly under 
any other name. 





ee el 
HELPING AMERICAN STUDENTS. 


It is gratifying to learn that Lucien Muratore, 
leading tenor with the Chicago Opera Association, 
has offered a $200 prize to help American students 
in their musical education. The $200 prize contest 
will take place some time in January at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, and the student who will be selected 
by the judges will be given that sum with the un- 
derstanding that other contributions can be added 
by wealthy. persons for the continuance of the mu- 
sical studies of the successful aspirant. The rules 
for the competition are as follows: 





The competition is open only to American citizens. 

The students may sing only one selection. 

The same accompanist will play for all competitors. 

The award and payment of the amount of the prize 
($200) to the winning entrant shall be full payment for the 
winning student. 

The contest will close January 8. 

The award will be made by a board of disinter- 
ested judges, comprising the music critics on the 
daily papers in Chicago. 

neouesatilbeteilensiae 

Extract from a Muncie, Ind., newspaper: “The 
musical situation in Muncie has not materially 
changed since the subject was first discussed in this 
paper. but the sentiment in favor of a musical move- 
ment has increased.” At this rate of progress 
somebody in Muncie is likely to forget himself and 
buy a talking machine one of these days—on in- 
stallments. 
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STEPHEN C. FOSTER’S WORKS. 


A few days ago the Library of Congress favored 
the Musicar Courter office with a “Catalogue of 
First Editions of Stephen C. Foster.” Now, Ste- 
phen C. Foster is historically perhaps the most im- 
portant American composer who has ever lived, for 
he is the only one who has provided us with a group 
of songs which have already come down for two or 
three generations and which promise to endure in 
the hearts of the people for a great many genera- 
tions still to come. In fact, the songs of Stephen C. 
Foster come nearer to being American folksongs 
than any other native product. Looking through the 
book, we, as a member of the present generation, 
discovered ten titles which we knew and we are 
familiar with the music of half of these. That will 
represent perhaps about the average familiarity of 
the musician of today with Stephen Foster’s works. 
But what was our astonishment to discover that this 
catalogue lists 186 songs, and, in addition, a few mis- 
cellaneous dances, arrangements and so forth. 

The prefatory note of O. G. Sonneck, chief of the 
Division of Music of the Library of Congress, con- 
tains some very interesting material, reproduced be- 
low: 


“Few are the composers whose music survives their gen- 
eration. Stephen Collins Foster died at New York on 
January 13, 1864—by a remarkable coincidence this Amer- 
ican master of song was born in 1826 on the Fourth of 
July—and his best music is still a living force in our na- 
tional life. Many of Foster’s songs, of course, belong to 
the mid-nineteenth century type ‘of sentimental American 
parlor ‘ballad,’ not exactly distinguished by either beauty 
or skill, but some of his songs possess the beauty and 
power of imperishable folksongs. Misconception or par- 
tisanship may succeed in banishing these songs from our 
public schools, but Stephen C. Foster’s place in the history 
of music in America is too high to be permanently affected 
by such efforts. 

“A library, even a national library, has but limited oppor- 
tunities for honoring the memory of such a man beyond 
the immediate interest evinced in him by readers, Exhibits 
of his works, such as the Library of Congress arranged 
last year in its exhibition halls, represent one of these op- 
portunities; another suggests itself from the fact that bib- 
liography is the handmaiden of history. The deeper the 
historical interest in a man of genius grows, the more 
ramified the desire for bibliographic knowledge about his 
work is likely to become. 

“To-maintain that the historical interest in Stephen C. 
Foster has so increased within the last fifty years as to 
create a craving for bibliographic information about him 
would be absurd, but that his works have become fairly in- 
teresting bibliographically is certain. One reason for this 
explains itself from the rarity of the original editions of 
his songs. Just how rare they are only he will realize who 
attempts to collect them. A Foster enthusiast who has 
succeeded in collecting all the 158 songs, etc., enumerated 
in the “Biography, Songs and Musical Compositions of 
Stephen C. Foster,” published in 1896 by his brother Mor- 
rison, will have accomplished a neat and difficult feat of 
collecting, but he cannot call himself the happy possessor 
of all the Foster songs. Curiously enough, while the de- 
pository copies of the first editions of about fifteen of the 
songs mentioned by Morrison Foster have defied search— 
they may have disappeared years before the copyright de- 
posits were transferred from the district courts to the old 
Library of Congress—our files have brought to light some 
songs not known to Morrison Foster. 

“The catalogue is not quite exhaustive since unfortu- 
nately some of the (about fifteen) songs not in the Library 
of Congress defied search and therefore description. Doubt- 
less they exist in some public or private library. Indeed. 
it is possible that they are in possession of the composer’s 
daughter, Marion Foster Welsh, of Pittsburgh, Pa. We 
regret that our own efforts and more particularly the very 
kind and public spirited efforts of Charles N. Boyd, Joseph 
H. Park, and Adolph M. Foerster, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
gain access to Mrs. Welsh’s collect’on in the interest of 
bibliographical completeness of this book failed. 

“The question whether or not all songs published with 
Foster’s name as composer really were composed by him 
has been left to others for an answer.” 


In the absence of definite information it is hard to 
understand why Stephen C. Foster’s daughter, Mrs. 
Welsh, should be loath to allow those who are taking 
so much pains to preserve accurately a historical rec- 
ord of her father’s works, access to any material 
which she may have. Let it be hoped that she will 
adopt a different attitude later, 
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A LITTLE BIT OF BACON. 


To butchers and cooks the word bacon means the 
savory swine flesh which is avoided alike by ortho- 
dox Jews and confirmed dyspeptics. But to the 
profoundly philosophical and erudite readers of 
these columns, Bacon is the name of a thinker, 
moralist and writer of the period of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and keeper of the royal seal. We need not 
now describe a seal. Suffice to say it was not an 
animal in the menagerie. It is to the little bit of 
Baconian philosophy that we must direct our 
‘readers’ attention. Francis Bacon, afterwards 
Sir Francis Bacon, afterwards Lord Veralum, 
who is usually but incorrectly called Lord 
Bacon, wrote much and said many very wise 
maxims. His favorite maxim was: “Do not inflate 
plain things into marvels, but reduce marvels to 
plain things.” How often have we recalled these 
words as we sat at a symphony concert and heard 
mediocre melodies and common harmonies decked 
out in all the sumptuous magnificence of a super- 
Wagnerian orchestra! How marvelous to the un- 
initiated is a plain diminished seventh wheezed out 
by a quartet of stopped horns! How magical to 
the novice is a cheap tune on the flutes and clarinets 
accompanied by sweeping arpeggios on the harp! 
And the inexperienced and uncritical hearer won- 
ders why the wiser judges condemn as tawdry the 
apparently marvelous work that had captivated him. 
He cannot understand that it is greater to reduce a 
marvel of counterpoint and harmony to a little 
piano fugue or sonata, as Bach and Beethoven did, 
than it is to inflate a plain and ordinary string of 
commonplaces to a marvelous grand opera or sym- 
phonic poem. Accessories can never compensate 
the lack of essentials. Beethoven’s symphonies, for 
example, do not endure from year to year merely 





because of the orchestral splendor of their scoring. 
As a matter of fact, there are dozens of profes- 
siona! orchestrators and arrangers who could score 
Beethoven’s symphonies with far greater effective- 
ness, as it is called. These same arrangers are fre- 
quently hired to doctor up a raw and crudely ama- 
teur work and make it into an orchestral score. 
We have no trouble at all in detecting how ‘the 
skilled arranger has inflated a plain thing into a 
marvel. Beethoven and Brahms were guilty of no 
such practices. That is why the superficial hearer 
often finds Brahms dull. So far as mere external 
sound is concerned, how tame the first movement 
of Brahms’ D major symphony is beside Tschai- 
kowsky’s “1812” overture. This comparison, of 
course, is hardly fair, for the two works were not 
intended to express the same moods and sentiments. 
But the superficial listener cannot but be impressed 
with Tschaikowsky’s inflation and disappointed 
with Brahms’ reduction. 

Song writers, too, commit the same inartistic 
offense. They seek to hide melodic poverty under 
piles of accessories in the shape of supposedly 
dramatic declamation and rhapsodical accompani- 
ments containing dubious harmonic progressions 
which could not be reduced to good four part writ- 
ing. They say the accompaniments of the old mas- 
ters are thin. No doubt they are often too small 
to satisfy the modern ear, but that is no reason 
why the fuller accompaniments should be incorrect. 
However, we have no intention of starting a course 
of instruction in musical composition. Some of our 
readers might think that they know more about that 
art than we do. But surely they cannot resent a 
hint from the great philosopher, Bacon: “Do not 
inflate plain things into marvels, but reduce marvels 
to plain things.” 





AN OLD SONG. 


Someone in the house of Oliver Ditson had the 
bright idea of taking that famous old song by James 
A. Bland, “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” and, 
beside the regular form for voice and piano, publish- 
ing it in a dozen other different arrangements. 
Then the house issued a special circular to push it, 
containing a little story by Dr. Thomas Tapper 
(copyright, 1915, by Oliver Ditson Company), 
which is so good that we reprint part of it by per- 
mission. The result has been that something more 
than twenty-five thousand copies of the old song, in 
one or another of the arrangements, were disposed 
of within a very few weeks after the appearance of 
the circular. This only illustrates what can be done 
with old material, if it is at the same time good ma- 
terial and properly handled. 

The Tapper story referred to above is this: 

We sat one evening in the moonlight, singing old songs. 
There was just the gentlest motion in the leaves over head. 
The lake, a mile or so away, looked like a sheet of silver. 
I felt that there -was not an evil thought, that night, within 
a hundred miles of us; and there shouldn’t have been one 
anywhere on earth. 

Some songs were rollicking and boisterous; others were 
just happy and free; but one, “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny,” was reverent. I can find no other word to 
describe the spirit which came to us from that wonderful 
melody. 

At my right sat a little weazened creature not a minute 
under seventy-five nor an ounce over ninety-eight. He 
didn’t sing two notes in tune, nor one for that matter; but 
he simply could not keep back the impulse to try to hum 
the melody along with the rest of us. He made me think 
of a tuneful Dormouse. When the song was done he 
coughed suspiciously loud, wiped his eyes, and said: “It’s 
funny how this night air takes hold of me.” 

Nearby sat a tall, bronzed, sterling son of the ages. He 
looking like a Viking for courage, and a Greek athlete for 
power. When we came to the words: “No place on earth 
do I love more sincerely,” his vigorous, tuneful voice just 
crumpled up and slipped down his throat. I was sorry he 
felt compelled to drop out for he was a sustaining power 
to the chorus. 

When the last notes had died away, there followed the 
stillness of a silent prayer. I was as sure as I am of my 
existence that we all lost for a moment the moonlight and 





the lake and saw once again the flowered fields of our 
childhood, the starry sky, and the smiles of the loved ones 
at home. 

Well, somebody had to break the spell, so I said to the 
Viking: “Born in Virginia?” 

“No, sir,” he replied, “I come from Australia, but for 
fifteen years past I have been in business in Winnipeg. 
No,” he went on, rather wistfully, “I have never been in 
Virginia.” 

Then I said to the Dormouse: “Are you from the 
South ?” 

“Why, no, not exactly,” he answered, “Berwick, Maine, 
is my home town. But most of my life I’ve lived in Mas- 
sachusetts. In fact, I always sign myself from Boston. 
Big place, you know, and quite well known. But what 
difference does it make where a man comes from. Home 
is home for everybody.” 

“And thank God for the memory of it,” said the Viking. 

Son 


RHYTHM ON THE STAGE. 


In a recent issue of Minneapolis’ bright and ably 
written journal, The Bellman, there is an essay of 
more than usual interest to opera composers and 
hearers. It is called “Rhythm on the Stage,” and 
it is written by Prince Serge Wolkonsky, who is a 
fellow countryman of Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff, 
Rubinstein and Tolstoi, and an authority on modern 
art in general and Russian art in particular. 

The titled author sets forth his views very clearly 
and at considerable length. It would be impossible 
here to reproduce the eleven columns of the article, 
interesting and suggestive though it be. 

Perhaps we can best sum up the gist of the essay 
by quoting one paragraph: 

Is not the importance of movement clear? Is it not clear 
that with a most beautiful voice, with irreproachable sing- 
ing, with the finest appearance, put amid the most fascinat- 
ing scenery and a most accomplished orchestra, the man, if 
his movements do not respond to the musical rhythm, is 
nothing but an intrusive, useless being—a body dressed 
up from the pictorial point of view; a concert singer 
dressed up from the musical point of view? 

According to this Russian critic, few operatic 
actors ever become a living part of the drama they 
are acting while they are singing: 

In the drama without music rhythm does not manifest 
itself with such clearness as. in those forms of scenic 


art where music enters ; in the sense of time the actor is put 
under easier conditions than the singer or the dancer. He 
may shorten or lengthen his pauses as he pleases; he may 
carry on a silent scene for two minutes or again for twenty 
seconds, and not sin against any laws or exigencies. 

Quite different in the opera and in the ballet: the per- 
former here is subordinated to time. He is wedged in, and 
every duration is preestablished by the composer. 

Prince Serge Wolkonsky dwells on the necessity 
of the study of the rhythm on the stage and points 
out how that many fine vocalists fail in opera for 
neglecting or failing to put themselves in the pic- 
ture: 

By his movements the performer simultaneously belongs 
to both arts. By his visibility he belongs to the visual art, 
the painting, the surroundings. By his rhythm he belongs 
to the auditive art, the music. Only by rhythm does he 
fuse with music, and through himself effects the fusion of 
music with the picture, for music and the picture have 
nothing in common, but man has something in common 
with both: rhythm with music, and his aspect with the 
picture. 

We earnestly recommend the essay to all who act 
and sing on the stage, and to all who compose for 
the theatre. Let us add herewith a famous saying 
by a famous man: 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, not to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider. 

We have taken Bacon’s advice to heart and we 
shall not take for granted or refute anything Prince 
Serge Wolkonsky has said. But we ask our readers 
to do as we have done—read to weigh and consider. 

inate eiaminnty 


A LETTER TO LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


In the year 1765 the elegant and cynical Lord 
Chesterfield wrote to his godson: “Do everything 
in Menuet time, speak, think and move always in 
that measure, equally free from the dullness of slow, 
or the hurry and huddle of quick time.” 

Dear Lord Chesterfield, we thank you for your 
advice and good intentions, but we regret to say 
that the menuet, as you call it, has long been ob- 
solete in these parts, and we do not know what you 
mean. Still less do we understand the sarabande 
and the passepied, or the Pyrric dances of antiquity. 
If you will be good enough to materialize and re- 
turn to earth for a few hours we shall be delighted 
to let you hear the “honk, honk” of an automobile 
approaching you at the rate of thirty miles per hour, 
and we promise you an unexpected treat in the 
electric hammer that is rat-tat-tat-tatting like a 
machine gun and rivetting the bolts in a skeleton 
skyscraper. You will find plenty of diversion in 
the roar and rumble of our trolley cars, and if you 
are fortunate you may be stunned by a rushing, 
puffing, snorting, wheezing, coughing fire engine, 
with its clang of iron bells jangled out of tune. Or 
perchance the didactic and insistent gong of an am- 
bulance may disturb the placid minuet in your 
imagination. By way of change and spicy variety, 
a brassy band tooting at “The Watch on the Rhine,” 
and a wiry, twanging street piano frisking through 
“Tipperary,” will prevent your twentieth century 
existence from becoming unbearably monotonous. 

Ragtime, probably, will not meet with your ap- 
proval—nor, in fact, will any of the dances of our 
day delight you with the graces of your old world 
minuet. There was a time when the lovely Marie 
Antoinette and all the stately ladies of the royal 
court of France bowed and promenaded through 
the aristocratic minuet, such as you had in mind 
when you wrote your godson to “do everything in 
menuet time.” 

We are told that the age of chivalry is past, and 
we know that the minuet is not in fashion at our 
leading restaurants. If you still believe that you 
can get out of the way of a motor "bus and cross 
Forty-second street in strict minuet time we beg 
leave to tell you that nothing but a tange quick step 
and a maxixe ragtime will save your aristocratic 
life. Times have changed since you rolled through 
the streets of old London a century and a half ago. 
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THE BYSTANDER. 


John Smith, the Wagner Swallower—Talking Machine to Kreisler’s Rescue— 
Godowsky’s Pedagogic Masterpiece. 








the four works of the “Ring,” it way be said with- 
vut fear of contradiction that the “Walkire” is the most 
ilar with the general public. I have seen the “Wal- 
kiire” perhaps thirty times in various countries and lan- 
guages. Only last week I went to the first production 
the Metropolitan this season. 
There is the Vorspiel; there is the sugary sweet music 
the first half of the first act, and then, from the re- 
ance of Sieglinde way through to the end of the act, 
very fine music. In the second act a very wonderful intro- 
luction is followed by the still more wonderful Briin- 
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ent 


hilde Ruf; but after that comes a long, arid stretch, which, 
for length and lack of interest, is hardly equaled in any 
Wagner work. The final act gives us first the famous 
“Ride of the Walkure.” A passage of considerable length 
and little interest then succeeds, redeemed by what fol- 
some of Wagner’s finest inspiration—the dialogue 
between Wotan and Briinhilde, Wotan’s immortal fare- 
well and the equally immortal Fire Music that follows it. 


lows, 


But the question is, after you have seen the “Walkure” 
twice or ten times or fifteen times, or as many times as I 


have, how much of it will you willingly see and hear 
again? Reducing the answer as near to a mathematical 
basis as possible, | am inclined to say after mature re- 
flection, sixty per cent.—or sixty-five at the outside. 

of x K * * 


Now if, after you have seen the “Walkire” for the 
tenth or the twentieth or the forty-ninth time, you 
chance to meet your friend, John Smith, and are 


reckless enough to say to him, “Do you like the operas 
each and every one, performed without a 
single cut?” and he answers “Yes,” then you know that 
Joha is one of two things—either a—well, an untruther 
If he says yes and does not mean it, then he 


of Wagner 


or a fool. 
lies to you because he wants to be considered very “high 
in the realms of music and thinks that he must 
If he answers yes because he really believes so, 
foolish enough not to think out the 
problem for but has taken the word of some 
friend, who has been insincere enough to tell him that it 

the right thing to be crazy about everything Richard 
Wagner ever said or did. Personally, I would 
never lend a even a nickel to anybody who answered “yes” 
when 1 put them to the test of that Wagner question. 
At the same time, nobody more sincerely admires all that 


brow” 
Say it. 
then he has been 


himself, 


wrote, 


is beautiful in Wagner’s work than I do. 


And what is the answer? The answer is the blue pen- 
cil A man of Artur Bodanzky’s training and ability 
knows how and when to apply it, as we have already 


heard at the Metropolitan this season. Let the good work 
go on. There never was an operatic work written in this 
world capable of holding the attention and interest longer 
tl ght to eleven, or eleven fifteen at the out- 
side, including Any one who performs 
Wagner’s works with the cuts used by Bodanzky—I be- 
lieve most of them were originated by Hans Richter for 


in from 





intermissions. 





use at Vienna—far from desecrating the wonderful music 
lramas, is doing a real service to Richard Wagner's 
emory and helping to produce his work in the form in 


are bound to endure much longer than if pre- 
More to his arm—and 
» pencil at the end of it. 

* * * * * 


they 


their entirety. power 


ose who have had a chance to examine the publi- 
cations of the Art Publication Society of St. Louis can 
at a truly monumental pedagogic work Leopold 
is creating, one that will endure all through his 
-and decades 


ilize wl 
Godowsky 
let’s hope it will be a long, long one 
evond as a memorial to his supreme ability not only as 
master pianist, but a master musician. Of all the various 
and schools which been since the 
) was first made, nothing has compared with this in 
completeness and carefulness. The “Educational Adapta- 
little pieces culled from the best of musical litera- 

ture other than that of the piano, as carefully edited as 


have issued 


methods 


) masterpieces themselves and designed to teach 


the piar 
the pupil the value of music in general at the same time 
he is studying the piano—are unique and invaluable. 

It has been my pleasure to follow the development of 


this work from the very beginning and to see how it has 
broadened out and extended under Godowsky’s guidance. 
I chanced to be visiting him in Bad Ischl only a few weeks 
ifter he had accepted the offer of the Art Publication 
Society to become its chief editor. Even then his alert 
mind had grasped the infinite capacity of development 
afforded by the original series of lessons, so cleverly pre- 


pared by the late W. S. B. Mathews. Godowsky already 
realized that the work was too large for one man alone 
and had taken steps to secure the cooperation of the three 
other eminent musicians who now collaborate with him in 
the editorial work, Josef Hofmann, Emil Sauer and 
kdgar Stillman Keiley. The addition of Emerson Whit- 
horne as executive editor completes a staff of editors such 
as never before has been employed on any one peda- 
gogical musical work. 
oe a ae see 

If it was not for the fact that Fritz Kreisler tells this 
story on himself and guarantees its authenticity, one would 
be inclined to take it for the lucubrations of a press agent, 
and a very clever press agent at that. 

Once on a time Kreisier played in Antwerp. He was 
due for an engagement in England the following even- 
ing and was going over on the night boat. After the con- 
cert there was an hour or two to spare before the boat 
sailed. Kreisler has made a specialty of knowing the 
antique shops in all the towns where he habitually plays. 
Antwerp is no exception. So he started to prowl around 
among them in the spare time before the saiing of the 
boat. In one he found an old violin; in fact, a very good 
old violin, though not one of these that commands fabu- 
lous prices. Said he to the dealer: “How much for this 
violin ?” 

“So and so much,” answered the dealer, naming a price 
which Kreisler knew to be about five times the actual 
value of the violin. 

“Ah!” said the violinist sarcastically, “I see, you are a 
violin expert. Now’—opening his own case, in which he 
had the famous Strad—"“what is this worth?” 

The dealer examined Kreisler’s violin for 
minutes. 

“A valuabie instrument,” said he. “But wait a minute, 
over at my other shop I| have one still more valuable—one 
that I know you would like to see. I will send my boy 
for it.” 

The boy left. It took him quite a while to come back, 
but when he cid so he brought—a policeman, who 
promptly proceeded to place Kreisler under arrest. 

“What is the matter?” demanded Kreisler. “Why do 
you arrest me?” 

“For stealing Kreisler’s violin,” answered the policeman 
promptly; and the dealer proceeded to offer the best of 
evidence by showing a catalogue which contained an exact 
description of Kreisler’s violin, ascribing the ownership 
very properly to himself. 

“But I am Kreisler,” said the violinist. 

The policeman shrugged his shoulders. 

The dealer shrugged his shoulders. 

Even the boy shrugged his shoulders. 

There was only a half hour to boat time. Kreisler 
realized that he had to prove his identity or lose the boat 
and miss his engagement in England. He looked about 
the shop, hoping for something to help him. In one corner 
he saw a large talking machine, evidently second hand, but 
just as evidently useful. 

“Do you happen to have a Kreisler record?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” said the dealer. 

“What is it?” 

“The ‘Caprice Viennoise.’” 

“Put it on, please,” said Kreisler, 

The dealer did so. When it was over Kreisler took up 
his Strad, tuned for a moment and, in his turn, played the 
“Caprice Viennoise.” 

Tableau! Dealer, policeman—even the boy—on their 
knees, in as complete a semicircle as three men can accom- 
plish, about the famous violinist. Near-tears! 


Kreisler caught the boat. 
ae ok Ok, ee 


several 


On the music page of the New York American last 
Sunday somebody wrote about “The Curious Lack of 
Italian Singers for Italian Opera.” As far as the men 
go, it is hardly true that there is a lack, as witness the 
Italian male singers at the Metropolitan; but there cer- 
tainly is a lack of women singers of the first rank, not 
only here but in Italy as well. Mmes. Bori and Barrientos, 
the leading “Italian” singers of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, both happen to be Spaniards. In the course of 
a several months’ visit to Italy, in which I heard opera in 
four or five of the leading theatres, only two of the 
younger women appealed to me as being of the very first 
rank, Rosa Raisa, who has certainly blossomed out after 
a season of inconspicuous parts with the Chicago Opera 
Company, and Claudia Muzio, who is fairly well known 


in Europe and South America, but has not come here as 
yet. Raisa is a dramatic soprano, Muzio more distinctly 
a lyric, though not coloratura, They are both well worthy 
of the Metropolitan board and will undoubtedly come here 
later. 
a et ae 

It was a tremendous shock to learn of the death of 
Algernon St. John-Brenon. For some time, seeing him 
failing visibly, a great many of us had feared the worst, 
but none had anticipated so sudden an end. A most bril- 
liant, entertaining writer. His sharp, witty style only 
served to throw into stronger relief the tremendously 
broad foundation of knowledge which underlay and guided 
his facile pen. As a friend, a most gentle and loyai soul. 
I shall never forget, in Rome last spring, how indignant 
he was at having been taken for a German by some of the 
Italian rabble as he sat before a cafe, at the time when 
Italy was suspicious of all foreigners and as indiscrimi- 
nating as suspicious. That these people, for whom he 
really liad a genuine fondness, should have made things 
so unpleasant for him until he could prove his identity 
rankled in his mind. He spoke of it again here not a 
month ago. His place both in the hearts of his friends 
and on his paper is one that will not be filled lightly—in 
fact, it will not be filled at all. Byron HAGEL. 





RUBINSTEIN CLUB’S SECOND 
MUSICALE OF SEASON. 


Well Known New York Society Again Entertains, 





Saturday afternoon, December 18, the Rubinstein Club, 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president, gave its second 
afternoon musicale of the season in the Astor Gallery of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. A most interesting 
musical program had been arranged, the artists being Albin 
Antosch, cellist; Suzanne Seymour, dramatic soprano, and 
Leon Rothier, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Mr. Antosch opened the program with the Hungarian 
rhapsodie by Popper, playing this number with unusual 
taste and skill. His other solo numbers were an air by 
Bach and Popper’s “Spinnlied,” the former being particu- 
larly worthy of note. 

Miss Seymour, who recently returned from abroad, sang 
Handel’s aria, “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 
Bach’s “Mainacht,” Schumann’s “Frithliagsnacht,” Munro’s 
“My Lovely Celia,” and Horn’s “I’ve Been Roaming.” 
Aided with Mr. Antosch’s cello obligato, Miss Seymour 
also sang Massenet’s “Elegie.” This was a particularly 
enjoyable number and both artists were warmly applauded. 
Miss Sey nour possesses a soprano wice of much dra- 
matic power. She was accorded an enthusiastic reception, 
singing Cadman’s “The Land of the Sky Blue Water” and 
Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring” as encores. 

Mr. Rothier, who very courteously took the place of 
James Harrod, who was unable to appear because of ill- 
ness, delighted the audience by his const mmate art. Among 
his numbers may be mentioned an old ]’rench song, Schu- 
mann’s “Two Grenadiers,” MacFadyen’s “Inter nos,” Bruno 
Huhn’s “Invictus” and Rogers’ “My Star.” 

Lina Coen and Mrs. Albin Antosch were the accom- 
panists, and a word of special commendation is due each 
of these ladies for their splendid work at the piano. 

A pleasant feature of the afternoon was the welcoming 
of a number of new members, each of whom was pre- 
sented with a bouquet of the club flowers, American Beauty 
roses and white carnations. The guests of honor were 
Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, chairman of music of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. R. F. McArthur, of 
Tulsa, Okla.; Mrs. William Grant Brown, Mrs. William 
Todd Helmuth, Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox and Ruth Helen Davis. 

A delightful collation was served and dancing followed. 





Alice Zeppilli Heard From. 


The following letter, translated from French, was re- 
ceived at the Chicago office of the Musicat Courier 
recently: 





Monte Carlo, November 27, 
Villa le Palis, 

My Dear Mr, Devrres.—After such a long lapse of time you will 
probably be surprised to hear from me. I hope, first of all, that my 
letter will find you in splendid health. 

The reason I did not come this year was due to my -husband go- 
ing to the front and I could not have the courage to cross the ocean 
alone. I have already signed with Campanini for sixteen perform- 
ances for next year. Last winter I had many appearances with 
Caruso. I have also had many guest appearances and concerts in 
Italy and France. Next week I will appear as guest at Bordeaux, 
the fol!owing week in Lyons, a week in Paris and one in Marseilles, 
and I will also appear in two or three other big cities in France. I 
am in splendid voice, though at the present time the fees you get in 
France are not very big. This was compensated by the enormous 
success that I scored everywhere. 

Hoping that I will hear from you shortly I send you, my dear 
Mr. Devries, my very best regards. 

(Signed) Avice Zeppitt1 ALBERGHINI. 

P. S.—What is the matter? I have not received the last few 
numbers of the Musica Courrer? 
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FROM THE FAR EAST. 


ae 





ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 


IN NIPPON LAND 


DANCING RUTH ST. DENNIS. 


The accompanying illustrations represent Ruth. St. 
Denis, the famous dancing artist, in three characteristic 
costumes and poses, East Indian, Egyptian and Japanese. 
Miss St. Denis will exhibit her terpsichorean charms and 
graces to New York audiences at the Hudson Theatre, 
December 27, 28, 30 and 31, and at several private enter- 
tainments during the holidays. Associated with Miss St. 
Denis will be Ted Shawn and a specially selected and spe- 
cifically drilled company, in a series of exquisitely taste- 
ful scenes, dances and pantomimes, the whole forming a 
combination which, according to critics everywhere, it 
would be difficult to outdo in attractiveness and original- 
ity. A complete St. Denis program is as follows: 

Nature Series— 
Will-o’-the Wisp. 
Dawn, 


Showers and Sunshine. 
Sunset. 





Morning. Torch Dance. 
Cocoon Crescent Moon. 
Harvester and Gleanor. The Bat. 


Mr. Shawn and assistant dancers. 
The Peacock (an Indian legend). 
Miss St. Denis. 
The Lord Is My Shepherd (a rhythmic study of the Twenty-third 
Psalm. 
Mr. Shawn. 
Ballet Egyptienne. 
Eight tamboura dancing girls of the time of Rameses II. 
A Dance of the Fourteenth Dynasty. 
Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn. 


South Sea Island Dances— 
Samoan Dance. 


Sea Spirit. 


Hawaiian Hesitation. 
Houla Ballet. 

Mr. Shawn and assistant dancers. 
Japanese Dance to the Koto. 


Miss St. Denis. 


A Desert Poem. 
Mr. Shawt 


Intermission 


Motion pictures of The Denishawn Dancing School of Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
MODERN DANSE DIVERTISSEMENTS. 
The St. Denis Mazurka— 
Sea Gull Waltz. Shawn Step. 
Balancello. Tokio Trot. 
Rouli Rouli. Canton Canter. 
Danse Impromptu. 
Moss St. Denis, Mr. Shawn and assistant dancers. 
The Garden of Kama (a romantic legend of India). An Oriental, 
scenic costumed production. 
Miss St. Denis, Mr. Shawn and entire company. 
Radha (the famous mystic dance of the five senses, as presented 
over 1,000 times in Europe and America) 
Miss St, Denis and Hindu assistants 





Paul Althouse’s Rapid Rise. 


Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is constantly winning new laurels in the concert field. 
On November 1 Eric De Lamater in the Chicago Tribune 
said: “Paul Althouse is a tenor who seems destined to 
stand in the sacred circle of the elect, so great is his vocal 
gift and so thoroughly is his interpretation effective. His 
warm, healthy tone may well induce insomnia in the cham- 
bers of many an idolized tenor of the day.” 

Strong commendation is this, but the Chicago endorse- 
ment finds echo in every city where Paul Althouse appears. 
No tenor of the last two decades has come so rapidly to the 
front. For five short years this excellent young singer was 
a chemist for the Reading Coal and Iron Company in the 
anthracite fields of Pennsylvania. The young Metropolitan 
star was then making what locally seemed to be good 
money. His salary as a chemist was well worth while. 
Sundays found the embryo artist in the choir of Christ 
Church, Reading, where he was tenor soloist at a fair 
stipend. 

The seed of ambition was deeply implanted in the soul 
of this Pennsylvania boy. He heard the “call of the opera” 
and forsaking all else, Paul Althouse went to Philadelphia 
to sing for Oscar Hammerstein. This great impresario and 
builder of opera houses at once recognized the latent ability 
of the aspirant for grand opera honors and at once engaged 





him. When the Philadelphia season closed, Mr. Althouse 
studied for a year in New York, after which he was en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan Opera Company. In his short 
term at the Opera House, Mr. Althouse has created several 
important roles, including The Duke, in “Madeleine” ; Dim- 
itri, in “Boris Godunoff” and Count Neipperg, in “Sans 
Gene.” 





Renata Chollet Again in Favor. 





Renata Chollet, Franch prima donna soprano, won new 
laurels recently with her contributions, “Air des Bijoux 
de Faust” (Gounod) and “Beau soir” (Debussy), which 
were a part of the program given at the old Knickerbocker 
Club, New York City, for the benefit of French disabled 
soldiers. 

Mlle. Chollet’s success in this country is predicted, not 
alone because she is a gifted vocalist, but by reason of 
other charms, such as a pleasing stage presence, well de- 
fined features and a soft cultured conversational voice, 
which, with her slightly colored foreign accent, is most 
pleasing to the ear. She is a woman who has traveled far, 
well versed in literature and the fine arts. 

This is Mlle. Chollet’s first American season. She is 
under the management of G. Dexter Richardson, of New 
York. 


Galesburg’s Attractive Artists’ Series. 





In the World Famous Artists’ Course, given at Gales- 
burg, Ill, under the management of Anna Groff-Bryant, 
director of the Vocal Art Studio, Lombard College, Gales- 
burg, Ill., the following artists are scheduled: 

Monday, January 17, Frances Ingram, contralto of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and Carl Friedberg, pianist, in 
joint recital; Monday, February 21, Florence Macbeth, col- 
oratura soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, and 
Lambert Murphy, Metropolitan Opera Company, tenor, in 
joint recital; Monday, March 15, Julia Claussen, mezzo- 
soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera Company; Monday, 
April 24, Herbert Witherspoon, bass of the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Company. 

Thursday, October 28, Fritz Kreisler, and 
Wednesday, December 1, Mme. Melba appeared, attracting 
a large attendance from surrounding cities, such as Kewa- 
nee, Fort Madison, Burlington, Monmouth, Bushnell, Can- 


violinist, 


ton, etc. 


And the Band Still Plays. 





Band concerts are still being held on Sundays in one of 
the courts on the grounds of the late Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position at San Francisco. 
still flows. 


The fair is closed, but melody 








ANDRE TOURRET 


Concertmaster, Orchestra of the Paris Conservatoire 


(Paris) 


68 East 77th St., N. Y. 


» Violinist 


Phone: Lenox 1871 


Correspondence in regard to recitals, concerts, etc., to 


R. E. Johnston, - + - - - . 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


Member of the Jury of the Conservatoire 
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MASSENET’S CHARMING “MANON” 
AGAIN DELIGHTS NEW YORKERS. 


Season’s Initial Performance of Score That Exhales French Atmosphere in Every Measure 
—Brilliant Cast Interprets the Work—Wagner Represented During the Week 
by “Walkiire” and “Gotterdammerung”—Second “Martha” Production 
Attracts Immense Crowd—“Boheme” in Brooklyn—Beatrice 
Harrison Scores at Sunday Evening Concert. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
‘*Manon,’’ December 15. 
Viassenet’s charming and fragrant “Manon” score served 
1 to show its ideal nature as a setting of Prevost’s 
rishable love story. Contrary to the Puccini musical 
rsion, the one by Massenet exhales French atmosphere 
every measure, and without that as a basis and a back- 
1, no tonal setting of the life and love of Manon 
Lescaut is convincing or even correct. Massenet’s music 
melody, grace, passion and, where required, piquancy 
| humor. Those who charge the Massenet pages in this 
ra with lacking in weight base their conclusion on a 
premise, for they expect a “Tristan and Isolde” 
ndling of personages who in no way are heroic or noble 
1 the epic sense. Another decided advantage of the Mas- 
net “Manon” is its complete singableness in accordance 
th the Gallic ideas of suavity and flexibility in the vocal 
ase. When performed by a competent cast, a polished 
1estra and a conductor of refinement and discernment, 
there is no operatic experience more thoroughly enjoyable 
r those who like lyricism and do not consider philosophy, 
realism and murder necessary in order to constitute what 
they regard as “serious” opera. 
Not only was the cast of last week competent, but also 
it was brilliant in the extreme; the orchestra was superb, 
Giorgio Polacco’s baton searched out every tuneful 
eauty in the score and followed the singers with uner- 
g instinct for nuances in tempo, delivery and dynamics. 
Frances Alda, the Manon, is a singer of rare command 
n the lyric field, and the Massenet idiom fits perfectly her 
style and power of expressing romantic sentiment. 
She displayed flexibility, taste, and color resource in the 
dling of her measures. Connoisseurs found subject for 
stant admiration in everything Mme. Alda did vocally 
and in her acting. 
Her coquettish winsomeness in the first act, her impas- 
ioned appeal in the church scene and her pathetic por- 
yal of the death of Manon were histrionic moments that 
tut admirably in the Alda impersonation. 
in his old part of Chevalier Des Grieux, put 
t efforts, and fhey were crowned with unre- 
ed success. His tones had all their wonted ring and 
and his art of modulation seemed more varied 
an ever. As an emotional actor, Caruso stands second 
ne on the operatic stage. 
Antonio Scotti acted Lescaut skillfully, Rothier sang 
part of Count Des Grieux resonantly and tellingly. 
\n excellent contribution was that of Andrea de Segurola 
De Bretigny. Others in the cast who did small parts 
eedingly well were Sophie Braslau, Lenora Sparkes, 
Robert Leonhardt, etc. 
**‘Walkure,’’ December 16. 
Die Walkire” appeared for the first time this season. 
Hor went distinctly to the women of the cast; with 
\rtur Bodanzky and Henri Scott as the only men to share 
Sembach as Siegmund and Carl Braun as Wotan 
vere neither of them at their best. Sembach was agreeable 
hear as long as he sang softly and in his lower register, 
there was a distinct edge to his tone in the upper regis- 
especially when he attempted to sing loud and forced 
ence. Braun was plainly out of voice the whole 
vening and will do himself better justice in other perform- 
Henri Scott appeared as Hunding for the first time 
was more than acceptable in the role. His fine sing- 
ntrasted most favorably with the faulty work of the 
er men, and his warm, mellow, rich voice and capable 


g lent distinction to the part. 

Ne Yorkers are beginning to wake to the fact that 
Margarete Matzenauer is one of the most remarkable 
artists whom the Metropolitan Opera Company has had for 

any years. Last Thursday night she was in mag- 

ificent voice and sang with all hér wonderful art. Spon- 
taneous applause after the Walkiiren Ruf is something 
ver heard in Germany and rarely in New York, but there 
as an outburst of it last night, and at one or two other 
points where Mme. Matzenauer’s singing had been particu- 
larly impressive. Dramatically she makes the Briinnhilde 


ery possible, too, something that is again the proof of the 
greatest art 

Mme. Kurt as Sieglinde was more than excellent and a 
worthy companion to the Briinnhilde of Mme. Matzenauer. 
Her singing left nothing to be desired and her acting was 





up to the same high standard. Mme. Ober as Fricka 
worthily completed the trio. 

Yes, honors went distinctly to the ladies, except for 
Artur Bodanzky and Henri Scott. After Bodanzky’s 
other Wagnerian operas every one had a right to expect 
something very fine of the “Walkiire,” and nobody was dis- 
appointed. Those critics who first accused Mr. Bodanzky 
of roaring too much like a sucking dove are, it is to be 
hoped, satisfied with the mighty climaxes which he built 
up last Thursday night. The Metropolitan Opera House 
has seldom, if ever, heard the “Ride of the Valkyries” 
better done. 

‘“‘Martha,”’ December 17. 

Last Friday evening another capacity audience fairly 
revelled in the scintillating melodies of von Flotow’s opera, 
and the wisdom of the Metropolitan Opera management 
in reviving “Martha” again was demonstrated beyond cavil. 
Two performances of this work within a week clearly 
indicated that the public still loves the old songs, especially 
when they are sung by a cast of such artists as. Frieda 
Hempel (Lady Harriet), Margarete Ober (Nancy), En- 
rico Caruso (Lionel), Giuseppe de Luca (Plunkett), Pom- 
pilio Malatesta (Sir Tristan), Riccardo Tegani (the 
Sheriff). 

Just to hear Caruso sing “M’appari” is worth going far, 
in fact the role of Lionel is one that shows off to advan- 
tage the full beauties of the Caruso lyric vocalism. The 
tenor was in great form and aroused the vast audience to 
frenzied outbursts. of enthusiasm. 

Frieda Hempel again gave a fine account of herself in 
the role of Lady Harriet, dashing off with marvelous ease 
the intricate and tricky coloratura passages and cadenzas 
demanded of the heroine. Miss Hempel not alone was a 
joy to the ear, but also to the.eye. The exquisite singing 
of the “Last Rose of Summer” by this artist, with Mr. 
Caruso coming in toward the end with an obligato effect, 
completely shattered the rigid “no encore” rule at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, and the dear old rose was given 
another brief lease of life, this time inthe English language. 
The house was in an uproar and the “Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” could have been repeated ad lib. in every language 
had the will of the delighted audience prevailed. 

Margarete Ober, by excellent vocal and histrionic skill, 
made of real importance the rather small role of Nancy. 

Giuseppe de Luca was a splendid Lionel and came in 
for his merited share of recognition. De Luca is a pol- 
ished singer and actor, and everything he does bears the 
stamp of absolute finish. The Sir Tristan of Pompilio 
Malatesta was not up to some of this singer’s other por- 
trayals. 

Gaetano Bavagnoli conducted as though he loved the 
score, and held his stage and orchestral forces firmly in 
hand at all times. 

“Martha” is heartily welcomed back to the Metropolitan 
repertoire, and New York’s big operatic institution is to be 
congratulated for reviving the work and giving it so elab- 
orate a production in every detail. 

“Gotterdammerung,’’ December 18 (Matinee). 

Wagner’s work was given last Saturday afternoon with 
this standard cast: 

Sheghried | 0. isi ctnkouines <a s3cn¥uan tenes Jacques Urlus 
Geatee iis bin aesidce cscs cen ceilbieekatee Hermann Weil 
oO er Pe ore Rn Pa Sar Carl Braun 
Bribe 5 osckc, ana ns 0.5 0dhe500beassecieiese Melanie Kurt 
CSREES Saas snes cccenbshonas vane o akan aa eee eee Julia Heinrich 
Waltraute . occ. .ccccescnsscincectncesee ches 5 oMiMeNOOe” SmmmnOnnE 

Honors of the afternoon went as usual to Mme. Kurt 
as Briinnhilde and Mme. Matzenauer as Waltraute. Julia 
Heinrich strengthened the very favorable impression 
which she made at’ her first appearance as Gutrune. She 
sang and acted excellently and fairly shared the honors 
with the other two ladies. As far as the male element is 
concerned, the first prize went most distinctly to the con- 
ductor, Artur Bodanzky. 

Metropolitan Sunday Evening Concert, December 19. 

The principal soloist for the Sunday night concert at 
the Metropolitan was Beatrice Harrison, the English 
cellist. Those who have only hitherto heard Miss Harri- 
son in the little pieces which she has béen playing as a 
member of Mme. Melba’s concert company have ben able 
to form no idea of her real ability. Last Sunday night 
she had an opportunity to show of what she is capable and 
to justify the reputation which has preceded her from 





Europe. Miss Harrison played the Saint-Saéns A minor 
concerto, and showed herself to be provided with every- 
thing necessary to the making of a cellist of the very first 
rank—an unexcelled finger and bow technic and thorough 
musical temperament. At this moment, Miss Harrison is 
not only one of the best women cellists of the world, but 
one of the very first of cellists, taking both men and 
women into consideration. The concerto ended, she was 
called back time after -time by the audience, and, after a 
group of shorter numbers which she played later with 
Harry St. Leger at the piano, was compelled to answer 
with several encores. 

The other soloists were Marie Rappold and Johannes 
Sembach, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Sem- 
bach’s principal number was the “Prize Song” from “Die 
Meistersinger,” and Mme. Rappold’s the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria.” Both artists were in good form and heart- 
ily welcomed by the audience. 

Adolph Rothmeyer conducted the orchestra with vigor 
and decision ; especially good was his reading of the “Peer 
Gynt” suite. 


*‘Lohengrin,’’ December 20. 

Interest in the performance of “Lohengrin,” which 
opened Christmas week, centered in the reappearance of 
Emmy Destinn as a member of the Metropolitan company. 
Judging by the applause which greeted her entrance and 
by the recalls which followed the first act, when she ap- 
peared six or seven times with the company, three times 
with Urlus and finally alone, there were several people 
present who were glad to see her; in fact, several hundred ; 
to be exact, apparently everybody in the house. The ap- 
plause was not only a personal tribute to Mme. Destinn, 
but also a well deserved reward for the splendid work 
which she did as Wagner’s youthful heroine. Mme. Des- 
tinn, who is considerably smaller in figure than when she 
last appeared on the Metropolitan stage, not only was in 
fine voice and sang the part’ well, as one expects from an 
artist of her rank, but she also looked the part in this per- 
formance, something which was not always true of former 
seasons. 

Urlus had one of his happiest evenings as Lohengrin 
and the artistic ensemble work of the two singers, espe- 
cially in the third act, was as fine as anything which has 
been seen in German opera at the Metropolitan this season. 

Margarete Ober sang Ortrud this time. It is a part 
which particularly suits the dark quality of her voice and 
she did extremely well. Carl Braun’s King Henry and 
Hermann Weil’s Telramund were the usual figures one 
expects from these artists. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

An extra little word of praise for that portion of the 
chorus which sings the bridal music. Nothing is harder 
than to keep in time and tune while wandering about all 
over the stage, sometimes together and sometimes sep- 
arated by the whole width of the stage, as these peripatetic 
friends of the bride and groom are compelled to. That 
they always do keep in time and tune, even in the a capella 
passages, is a distinct tribute to the chorus master, Giulio 
Setti; to the conductor, and, not least, to themselves. This 
reviewer has heard third acts of “Lohengrin” which suf- 
fered fearful shipwreck upon this very rock. 


‘“‘Boheme”’ in Brooklyn, December 18 (Evening). 

For the fourth night of the subscription series given by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, Puccini’s ever popular “Boheme” was the 
opera selected. The performance on Saturday evening, 
December 18, had a particularly appealing Mimi in Frances 
Alda. This sterling artist sang and acted this role with 
her usual charm, her wonderfully beautiful voice, and she 
delighted even the most critical of her audience. 

Owing to the indisposition of Luca Botta, Giacomo Da- 
macco sang the role of Rodolfo in a finished manner. 
Antonio Scotti gave his familiar interpretation of Mar- 
cello. The other members of the cast were Riccardo 
Tegani as Schaunard, Pompilio Malatesta as Benoit, An- 
drea de Segurola as Colline, Pietro Audisio as Parpignol, 
Robert Leonhardt as Alcindoro, Ida Cajatti as Musetta, 
and Vincenzo Reschiglian as the sergeant. Gaetano Ba- 
vagnoli conducted with vigor and authority, and won 
hearty applause at each appearance at his desk. 

The performance fully measured up to the high stand- 
ards of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 





Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Johnston Entertain Musicians. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Johnston, at their home at Seventy- 
ninth street and Riverside Drive, New York, entertained a 
few artists and friends last Saturday evening. 

Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Go- 
dowsky and the Misses Godowsky, John McE. Bowman, 
Maud Allan, Anna Fitziu, Andrea de Segurola, Belle 
Storey, Hugh Allan, Clarence Bird, Mr. and Mrs. Nahan 
Franko, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Runkel, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Johnston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Berthold Neuer, Lulu Breid, Emerson Withorne, 
Louis Siegel, Madeline Runkel, Emil J. Polak, Bradley 
Knoche, Edna Kellogg and others. 
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“SIEGFRIED” BRILLIANTLY PERFORMED 
BY CHICAGO OPERA FORCES. 





Capacity Audience Attends Sunday Presentation of Wagner’s Forest Music-Drama— 


“Carmen” Put on Twice During the Week —Saint-Saéns “Dejanire” Does 
Not Improve on Second Hearing-——“Mignon” Delights 
Saturday Evening Assemblage. 


**Siegfried,’’ December 12. 

Wagner’s “Siegfried” attracted an audience that com- 
pletely filled the Auditorium Theatre on Sunday of last 
week. “Siegfried” had a wonderful hero in Francis Mac- 
lennan, with his sweet and agreeable voice and excellent 
diction. His delineation of the role of the young hero 
was fascinating and Maclennan dominated the stage all 
through the performance. The beauty of his singing main- 
tained the same high standard as his acting, and his tri- 
umph was in every way justified. Maclennan was recalled 
time after time at the end pf the second act to acknowledge 
vociferous plaudits, 

The Wanderer of Clarence Whitehill was a powerful, 
striking personage, which the American baritone voiced 
splendidly with his rich and resonant organ. Albert Reiss, 
of the New York Metropolitan Opera Company, was en- 
trusted with the part of Mime, in which he has no peer. 
The guest was accorded an enthusiastic reception, and the 
Reiss characterization of one of the most difficult charac- 
ter parts ever written deserves only words of commenda- 
tion. It was superlatively good. Wilhelm Beck was less sat- 
isfactory as Alberich in “Siegfried” than in “Rheingold.” 
Perhaps this was due to environment and comparison, be- 
cause while vocally Mr. Beck was all that could be desired, 
his makeup and stage technic suffered by comparison with 
his coadjutor in grotesqueness, Albert Reiss. Vittorio 
Arimondi, a sonorous Fafner, added materially to the good 
ensemble of the performance. 

Florence Easton made her debut as Brunnhilde and vo- 
cally proved the star of the performance. Her voice, 
which has a mellow and pure timbre, is of wide compass 
and her high tones ring out as true as the proverbial bell, 
and her medium register is big. She made a captivating, 
youthful and womanly Brunnhilde, as pleasing to the eye 
as her voice was to the ear. Miss Easton’s late debut 
should be followed by many more appearances, as she is 
one of the best assets of the company. 

Erda was sung by Mme. Schumann-Heink, who, though 
suffering from a cold, disclosed the great beauties of her 
voice, and her interpretation of the role had all the dignity 
always to be expected from one of the world’s great Wag- 
nerian singers. Lilliam Gresham was a hard voiced bird, 
who at times deviated from true pitch—a rare feat in the 
bird kingdom. The young’singer’s nervousness probably 
was responsible for those regrettable moments when the 
voice was tremulous, especially on F and B fiat. 

Egon Pollak again must be congratulated for the manner 
in which he conducted this third “Ring” performance. He 
directed his forces carefully and read the score most sym- 
pathetically. Mr. Pollak, who, in more than one way is 
responsible for the high standard attained at the Wagnerian 
performances, has won the respect and admiration of the 
Chicago public, which again on this occasion demonstrated 
in no small way its appreciation of the leader, who mod- 
estly acknowledged from his desk the thunderous applause. 
The old time Wagnerites were delighted with the conduc- 
tor’s dynamic definement, and Pollak made his orchestra 
sing with beautiful tonal effects the wonderful melodies 
of “Siegfried.” 

The stage settings in “Siegfried” reflect credit upon the 
scenic and mechanical departments of the Chicago Opera 
organization, and especially on Loomis Taylor, the able 
stage director. The Wagnerian cycle, which is so well 
patronized, has brought not only splendid financial results 
to the company so well directed by Cleofonte Campanini, 
but has also shown the managerial sagacity of the general 
director, who has brought together American singers to 
give Wagnerian performances, and who could not be ex- 

celled by German singers. 

“‘Carmen,’’ December 13, 

Responding to the announcement of Geraldine Farrar’s 
assignment to the role of the impetuous Spanish factory 
belle in Bizet’s popular opera, with the magnificent Lucien 
Muratore as Don Jose, the audience was perhaps the most 
brilliant of the season, and a capacity house greeted the 
singers. 

Miss Farrar’s singing was acceptable, though not star- 
tling. Her dressing of the part as well as the interpreta- 
tion was considered by some to be misleading, if not in- 
correct. 

Lucien Muratore’s art justified the audience’s preference 
and judgment in according him the ovation of the evening. 
So much has been written of his superb vocal and histri- 
onic ability and successes this season that it seems quite 


impossible to add more. Dufranne’s “Toreadore Song” 
was magnificent. Myrna Sharlow as Micaela did the best 
feminine singing of the evening. 

“*Tannhiuser,’”’ December 14. 

“Tannhauser” had the same cast as at the previous per- 
formance, except that Jovelli was substituted for de Phil- 
lippe, who was ill. 

“‘Dejanire,’? December 15. 

“Dejanire” was repeated before a good sized audience on 
Wednesday evening. The unfavorable impression pro- 
duced when the opera was first given was not modified 
upon a second hearing. The beautiful singing and acting 
of the role of Hercule by Lucien Muratore attained a 
high degree ofeart, and again the tenor scored heavily. 
The other roles were intrusted to the same artists heard 
at the first performance, and Cleofonte Campanini con- 
ducted. It is probable that “Dejanire” will have a third 
and last hearing before the close of the season. Requiescat 
in pace. 

“Madame Butterfly,’’ December 16. 

Another large and enthusiastic audience listened to a 
repetition of “Madama Butterfly,” with Geraldine Farrar 
in the title role. Miss Farrar repeated the success won 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 





at previous appearances and her triumph in her best role 
was well deserved. She could have repeated the “One 
Fine Day” aria, but, as ever, she declined the encore, thus 
allowing the performance to move on smoothly without 
interruption, 

Bassi was a well voiced Pinkerton and shared the 
honors of the evening with Miss Farrar. 

The other roles were in capable hands and Cleofonte 
Campanini at the conductor’s desk gave an illuminating 
reading of the popular score. 

“‘Carmen,’’ December 18 (Matinee). 

“Carmen” was repeated again on Saturday afternoon be- 
fore an audience that left not one vacant seat. Lucien 
Muratore, the hero of the season, was in glorious voice and 
won an overwhelming success at the hands of the gentle 
sex, which made up the greater part of the audience. Mura- 
tore is the matinee idol and Campanini wisely bills him to 
appear often at matinees. Geraldine Farrar also won fa- 
vor. Helen Stanley, who on this occasion made her debut 
with the Chicago Opera Association, scored heavily as Mi- 
caela—a role in which she has been heard here very often, 
yet she never appealed so much to the eye and ear as she 
does'now. This is due to much vocal improvement and 
also to the loss of avoirdupois. 

Dufranne was a robust Toreador, Journet a sonorous 
Zuniga, Constantin Nicolay a funny Dancairo, and Myrna 
Sharlow and Irene Pawloska voiced well the parts of 
Frasquita and Mercedes. 

The orchestra, under the able guidance of the general 
director, Cleofonte Campanini, gave a splendid account of 
itself. 

“‘Mignon,’”’ December 18 (Evening). 

For the first time in the four years that Charles Dal- 
mores has been connected with the Chicago Opera, he sang 
on a popular night. General Manager Campanini has de- 
cided this year to give to the public the same opera bills on 








LUCIEN MURATORE AS DON JOSE IN “CARMEN.” 
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Saturday nights as on regular priced evenings, and though 
e expense is much larger, the attendance also is so much 
eater than heretofore that Saturday night popular priced 

rmances will help the financial results of the season. 
Dalmores’ Wilhelm Meister pleased immensely the Satur- 

iy night habitues, who showed their appreciation by thun- 
plause after each aria. Supervia Conchita re- 
fine delineation of Mignon—a role in which she 
ould have made her debut here. Alice Verlet sang glor- 
the music of Philene, and she, too, won the admira- 
audience by the clarity of her voice. Marcel 
was the Lothario—a role in which he never 
| previous to his coming to Chicago, and though 
he was all that could be desired, he seems less at 
the part than in those he sang at the Opera in Paris 

He is a grand 

and “Mignon” is opera comique, thus the 

asso acted the part as though ill at ease in a role 
eign to his style Octave Dua was a comical Laertes, 
tz Nicolay a fierce Jarno and Irene Pawloska an 
etuous Frederick 


ted het 
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the 


net again 


other theatres in France and America. 





MYRNA SHARLOW TO SING 
WITH CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA. 


Beautiful Young Soprano Is rreduct of American Training. 





Myrna Shariow, the beautiful young soprano of the Chi- 
» Opera Association, who will sing in Chicago, January 
Symphony Orchestra, under the 
Kunwald, is another brilliant ex- 


Ca 


20, with the Cincinnati 
tion of Dr. Ernst 
of American training. 

sharlow was born in North Dakota, July 19, 1893. 
moved to St. Louis in 1897, where she at- 
tended Here her talents attracted the attention of 


ne of the directors of the Beethoven Conservatory of 





Her 


family 


school. 


Music, who volunteered to provide her with free vocal 
instruction. In 1909 she secured an engagement with an 
amusement company which gave performances in St. Louis 
| Louisville. In this capacity, she came under the at- 

m of a wealthy St. Louis family, which offered to 
defray the expenses of further musical education, pro- 
ided she would refrain from singing in public for a year. 
this she consented and studied music at the Beethoven 
Conservatory; dramatic art at the Perry School of Ora- 


ate 
and Languages at the Berlitz School. At the end of 
year her progress had been so conspicuous that 
greed she was not to make a public appearance 


another year. During this time she received vocal 
ning from Frederick E. Bristol, with whom Clement 

d Fremstad have coached. 

Friends brought her to the attention of opera managers 
he East and she associated herself with the Boston 
ra Company in 1912. She was given very small parts 
first, but these increased in importance as her talents 
eloped. She remained with the Boston Opera Com- 


several seasons, going to Paris with the company 
ich Henry Russell took there in 1914. At the close of 
e Paris engagement she joined the Covent Garden Opera 
in London, where her success was equally pro- 
Sharlow spent the season of 1914-15 in 
ork, and’ this season was engaged by Cleofonte 
his reorganized Chicago Opera Association. 


inced VLISS 


panini for 
She is also devoting part of the season to concert work. 


Maximilian Pilzer Filling Many Engagements. 


\n artist who has been unusually busy this season is 
Piizer, violinist. He has been appearing in 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
varying success. The press of these cities 
in his praise, speaking of his “exquisite 

is warm tone, his masterly performance, his rare 
his poetical interpretations, and his consummate art. 
7, Mr. Pilzer will appear at Carnegie Hall, 
Other appearances in the metropolis include 
i January 9, and February 6 with the New 

Liederkranz On January 24, he will give 
umnual recital in Aeolian Hall. The program for this 


announced later. 
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Utica Fond of Middleton. 


was singing in Utica, N. Y., the discriminat- 
Alda was brought to the excellent 

1f Arthur Middleton. This chance meeting resulted 
he engagement of Mr. Middleton by the Metropolitan 
and since that time Uticans have felt as 
basso, who hails from Iowa via Chicago, 
Of his recent appearance 

Utica the Daily Observer said: “Arthur Middleton, as 
Pythias, showed Uticans that his fame as bass-baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company has been well merited. 
He accepted every possible opportunity to display his won- 
ilerful voice, and the result was that his work received the 
warmest approbation of every one in the great audience.” 





f Mme. 


Opera Company 
this great 


“favorite son” by adoption, 





NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
PLAYS SMETANA’S “MY COUNTRY.” 


First American Hearing of This Symphonic Poem as a Con- 
secutive Set—Program Music of Simplest Sort—Work 
Finely Played Under Stransky’s Baton— 

Fritz Kreisler, Soloist. 





Josef Stransky started off last Thursday evening’s and 
Friday afternoon’s program of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra by placing Smetana’s symphonic poem, 
“My Country,” all six sections of it one after another, 
at the beginning of the list. The sections are named as 
follows: “Vysehrad” (Visegrad), “Vitava” (Moldau), 
“Sarka,” “Aus Bohmens Hain and Flur,” “Tabor,” 
“Blanik.” The second one, the “Moldau,” is not an infre- 
quent number on programs here and a very agreeable 
piece to hear. The other numbers very seldom come to 
a hearing. It is said to have been the first time that the 
whole set has been given consecutively in America. It 
will very likely be the last time. These compositions of 
Smetana are program music of the simplest sort, and it is 
evident that conductors have not erred in choosing the 
“Moldau” section as the best of the set. The others are 
similar.in the simplicity both of themes and treatment. In 
fact, that is the principal trouble with hearing them alto- 
gether ; there is not sufficient variety, and before the hour 
which it takes to play them is by one has been lulled into 
a state almost of somnolence, at least of torpidity, by the 
monotony. Not that there is no noise and excitement, 
but the whole impression is one of a soft, if inoffensive, 
gray. The works certainly were spoiled in no way at the 
hands of the orchestra, which gave them a thoroughly 
rounded, satisfactory performance. 

After that. came a horse of quite another color—the 
Brahms violin concerto, with Fritz Kreisler playing. This 
work, especially its first two movements, comes near to 
being the warmest, most genial and inspired of all the 
Brahms instrumental works. Kreisler played it as is his 
wont this season, starting a little rough, not always in 
tune, but soon warming into the true feeling of the music. 
With the first fifty measures or so past, it would be hard 
to imagine anything finer, technically or musically, than his 
reading of this wonderful work. There was applause 
which called him back time after time to bow his acknowl- 
edgments. The orchestral part of the work was beauti- 
fully and sympathetically played by the men under Mr. 
Stransky’s leadership. 

Finally, this rather peculiarly constructed program ended 
with a rousing performance of the “Tannhauser” overture. 





Ware Choral Club Concert. 


Forest Hills Gardens, L. L, December 18, 1915. 

The choral concert given by the Musical Art Society of 
Garden City, the membership of which is composed of 
society women of this vicinity, under the baton of Harriet 
Ware, the well known composer, at Garden City Hotel, 
last night, was most enjoyable. Mme. Ware obtains splen- 
did results with her singers, and she must have put con- 
siderable time and patience into her drill. The voices 
blended beautifully, and will doubtless do even better with 
further rehearsal. John Barnes Wells, the tenor, is evi- 
dently a favorite here; his singing was enjoyed hugely. 
Annie Louise David produces harp effects one seldom 
hears, and both she and Mr. Wells gave encores which 
were enjoyed even more than their set program selections. 


B. M. G. 








Special Christmas Performance by Chicago Opera. 


A gala performance, consisting of “The Lovers’ Quar- 
rel,” “Pagliacci” and the ballet from “Gioconda,” has 
been arranged by Director Cleofonte Campanini of the 
Chicago Opera Association for Christmas night. 

Forty boxes and many single seats have been bought 
by the Illinois Athletic Club for the occasion, with the 
special stipulation that George Hamlin, who is greatly 
beloved by Chicago opera goers, should sing in the cast. 
In consequence, Mr. Campanini announces the initial ap- 
pearance of the tenor in a new role, that of the lover in 
“The Lovers’ Quarrel,” an announcement which will be 
greeted with enthusiasm by Mr. Hamlin’s admirers. 








Musicians’ Club Christmas Party. 


Mrs. Julian Edwards, official hostess for the Musicians’ 
Club of New York, announces that a unique Christmas 
party will be held this evening, Thursday, December 23, 
at which the members are all desired to attend in chil- 
dren’s costume, and will be expected to take part in the 
games to be played around the Christmas tree. Santa 
Claus will be at the door with his bag to collect a present 
from each member on entering the clubrooms (said pres- 
ents not to exceed the sum of 10 cents in value), which 





he will distribute later on, together with prizes to the 
most tastefully and youthfully costumed boy and girl mem- 
ber. The affair promises to be an unusually jolly one. 





LADA VISITS KINGSTON. 
Her Interpretations Enchant. 








Regarding an appearance of Lada, the terpsichorean 
interpreter at Kingston, N. Y., recently, the Daily Free- 
man of that city stated: “Lada, whose four interpreta- 
tive solo dances would have held Richard Wagner, that 
master of music, motion and color, spellbound. Was it 
maid or veritable wood fairy in soft brown draperies and 
wreath of bright berries and leaves that floated into the 
spotlight that softly vignetted the dancer wherever she 
moved? The very spirit of MacDowell, the composer of 
the music, breathed and moved, coquetted with and ran 
from, wooed and won the ever illusive shadow of this 
fay, whose every motion was as light as thistle down. 

“Lada’s next dance was widely in contrast to the first 
one. Gowned in clinging robe of cloth of gold and green, 
with elaborate coiffure and still more elaborate head 
dress, she entered the ballroom with an air of great 
hauteur and as the light fell full upon her she seemed 
like Galatea of old to be some lovely piece of bronze 
statuary come to life. This dance of the Incroyable of 
the French transition period was now stately, now 
coquettish, again simpering and then dignified and always 
charming the beholder. 

“In the second rhapsody by Liszt, a marvelous tone 
picture of the history of Hungary, Lada reached the pin- 
nacle of her marvelous art, and held her audience breath- 
less. Robed in the rich splendor of Pannonia, the Co- 
lumbia of Hungary, she pictured in motion and pose in 
facial expression the struggle of this land of the Magyars; 
their pride, their happiness, their despair under defeat ; 
their renewed and courageous battle. No words can de- 
scribe the marvelous and often tragic beauty of this dance. 

“Lada’s last appearance was in the tremendously popu- 
lar ‘Blue Danube’ valse (1830) by Strauss. In the 
picturesque dress of the period and of gay Vienna, Lada 
pirouetted and glided and whirled until the audience went 
wild with enthusiasm. As she tripped an encore, Admiral 
Higgenson presented her with a huge armful of gay 
tulips and there was another wild burst of applause, for 
all were loath to bid farewell to the wondrous Lada.” 





Laeta Hartley a Favorite with 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Laeta Hartley, pianist, was the soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Worcester, Mass., on the occasion 
of the second concert of the Ellis series. Miss Hartley 
played the difficult MacDowell concerto, No. 2 in D minor, 
and the enthusiastic audience of fully 1,500 of Worcester’s 
musical following accorded her a tremendous ovation. The 
Worcester Telegram stated: “It is a brilliant work and 
Miss Hartley’s individuality and unsurpassed technic 
showed her to be a master of her art.” 

Her success was duplicated with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Hartford, Conn., December 13. 





lija Schkolnik’s Violin Recital. 


Ilja Schkolnik, a young Russian violinist, gave his first 
New York recital on Monday evening, December 20, at 
Aeolian Hall. The young artist created a very excellent 
impression. He possesses a sweet, pure tone and unusual 
technic. 

His program consisted of the following: Concerto in E 
flat major (Mozart), “Romance” (Sinding), gavotte 
(Handel), preludium and allegro (Pugnani-Kreisler), 
“Sarabande and Gavotte” (Bach), introduction and 
“Rondo Capriccioso” (Saint-Saéns), “Le Streghe” 
(“Witches’ Dance”) Paganini. 

Marguerite Valentine presided at the piano. 








Seymour Bulkley Gives First New York Recital. 


Seymour Bulkley, tenor, who recently gave his first New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall, displayed a voice of excellent 
quality, if not of great power, and sang with exceptional 
vocal method. His program was devoted principally to 
numbers in French, in which language his diction is particu- 
larly perfect. Mr. Bulkley lived and sang in Paris for 
many years and has also sung in opera in Italy. 








Stojowski Dedicates Song to Greta Torpadie. 


Sigismund Stojowski has just paid a delicate compli- 
ment to Greta Torpadie, the charming young singer, in 
dedicating to her one of his latest songs, “Euphonies,” 
which she will sing in French at one of her concerts very 
shortly. 
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GALAXY OF ARTISTS FURNISHES PROGRAM 
FOR NEW YORK MOZART SOCETY. 


First Private Concert Ushers in Brilliant Season—A Conspicuously Enjoyable 
Social as Well as Musical Occasion. 

















Wednesday evening, December 15, marked the first pri- 
vate concert of the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble 
McConnell, president, in the grand ballroom, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. An exceptional choice of artists appeared 
at this time, Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Anna Fitziu, operatic soprano, and Les- 
ter Donahue, pianist, furnishing the solo numbers. The 
Mozart Choral Society, Walter Henry 
Hall, conductor, was heard in three num- 
bers; a grand orchestra furnished two se- 


lections and accompaniments for the 
_ chorus and soloists. Giuseppe Bambo- 
scheck accompanied Mr. Amato’s song 


groups, and Charles Gilbert Spross was at 
the piano in the choral numbers. 

Genial Mr. Amato aroused renewed 
pleasure in his singing, first with the Verdi 
aria, “Eri tu,” from “Un Ballo in Ma- 
schera.” His second appearance brought 
forth songs in French, as follows: “Beau 
Soir,” Debussy; “Trois jours de vendange” 
and “Fetes Galantes,” R. Hahn. In the 
second half, old French and old Italian 
songs were programmed numbers, to which 
he added, among others, a German song as 
encore, and he appeared again in the duet 
from “Don Giovanni” (Mozart), with 
Miss Fitziu. It seems scarcely necessary 
to go into detail in regard to Mr. Amato’s 
reception, since the baritone never fails to 
arouse an audience with his artistic, virile 
singing and captivating personality. This 
occasion was no exception. Several en- 
cores were forthcoming. 

Mr. Donahue, who made such a conspic- 
uous success in his Aeolian Hall, New 
York, piano recital early in the season, was 
heard first in the Brahms “Ballade,” op. 
10, No. 1; the Liszt “Gnomenreigen,” and 
the Chopin scherzo in C sharp minor, and 
in the second half of the program he con- 
tributed the “Wedding March and Elfin 
Dance,” from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Mendelssohn-Liszt. A poet at the piano, 
with remarkably developed technic, he was 
greeted at the outset with tremendous ap- 
plause, which did not fail at the conclusion 
of every number throughout. He also 
added encores. 

Anna Fitziu, accompanied by the orches- 
tra, infused just the right lilt into the de- 
livery of the “Blue Danube Waltz,” 
Strauss, to which her voice is so admirably 
adapted. Scarcely had she finished her 
final note before the applause began. In 
response she gave a number by Arditi. In 
the second part her share in the “Don Gio- 
vanni” duet of Mozart was admirably 
sustained. 

The Mozart Chorus, in the Shelley “Lochinvar’s Ride,” 
the Delibes “Glide On,” and the final number, “Ring Out, 
Wild Bells,” by Lehee, showed that it is under the conduct 
of a skilled musician. Walter Henry Hall as a baton di- 
rector stood forth conspicuously for the marked degree of 
training and musical inspiration which the work of the 
chorus showed that he is maintaining. The fellow mem- 
bers and guests evidenced their pride and pleasure in the 
singing of these numbers by a generous amount of ap- 
plause. 

During the intermission Mrs. McConnell received 
Box 2. Among her guests of honor was Mrs. Pasquale 
Amato. Dancing followed the program, the music being 
furnished by the Veteran Corps of Artillery Band, Lieu- 
tenant Henry Liff, bandmaster. 

The entire occasion augured brilliantly for the success 
of the society’s private concert season. 


in 





Klibansky Pupils Are Very Active. 


Alvin E. Gillett sang at the dedication of the Second 
Christian Church in Greenpoint, and was also engaged for 
three concerts at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York. 


Francis Stetson Humphrey gave a song recital in the 
auditorium of the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y.., 
with splendid success. The daily papers spoke very highly 
of his baritone voice and artistic singing. He will appear 
December 28 at the Music Teachers’ Convention in Buf- 
falo. 

Patricia Murphy, Eunice Holst and Myrtle Grayson have 





Photo copyright by Davis & Sanford Company, New York. 
MRS. NOBLE McCONNELL, 
President of the New York Mozart Society. 


been engaged at the Central Christian Church, Eighty-first 
street, New York. 

Jean Vincent Cooper is to appear in concert at the Van- 
derbilt and Plaza hotels, and Lalea B. Cannon at Chicker- 
ing Hall and the Vanderbilt Hotel, New York City. 





Theodore Schroeder’s Artists’ “Camaraderie.” 





On Sunday afternoon, December 12, there was a very 
large gathering of prominent musicians and their friends 
at the spacious studio-salon of Theodore Schroeder, the 
Boston basso and artist instructor, the occasion being the 
first of a series of gatherings given in order to bring to- 
gether the Boston artists by Mr. Schroeder in a social 
afternoon. Seldom before in the musical circles of Boston 
has there been a more celebrated coterie of talent than 
those who cordially accepted Mr. Schroeder’s invitation to 
entertain his guests at this his first musical “camaraderie” 
of this season. The artists who performed were Florence 
Jepperson, the Boston contralto; Albert Stoessel, the young 
violin virtuoso, and Guy Maier, the young pianist. 

After the delightful program several hours were spent 
in most hearty interchange of musical talk and a general 


good time, reminding all present of the Sunday afternoons 
in the Paris and Berlin salons of European artists, all 
present expressing themselves to Mr. Schroeder in terms 
of fraternal commendation and congratulation. 

The real sentiment of this delightful occasion may be 
summed up in the thought expressed by Mr. Schroeder on 
the back of the program: “To each his own place and his 
own work, his own indispensable part in the eternal scheme, 
and his own joy of accomplishment.” 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
AROUSES DETROIT ENTHUSIASM. 


Wagner Program Performed in Masterly Manner—Conductor 
Stokowski Presented with Wreath—Ganapol Faculty 
Concert and Other Recent Transactions 
in Musical Circles. 








Detroit, Mich., December 15, 1915. 
The Orchestral Association, Newton J. Corey, manager, 
presented the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, its second 
concert in the Arcadia, Thursday even- 
ing, The usual brilliant 
audience assembled to hear a Wagnerian 
which 


conductor, for 
December 2. 


consisted 


program, of excerpts 
from the “Ring.” It was given in a 
masterly manner with tremendous dy- 


namic effects and elicited much applause. 
An interesting incident of 
was the presentation to Conductor Leo- 
pold Stokowski of a wreath the 
Wagner 


the evening 


from 


Memorial Association. 


GANAPOL Facutty CoNceERT. 
Wednesday evening, December 8, at 
Ganapol Hall, Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol, - 
pianist, and Hildegarde Brandegee, vio- 
linist, gave a sonata program. They were 
assisted by Boris L. 
The entire program was fully up to the 


Ganapol, baritone. 


high standard that always characterizes 
the work of these sterling artists. 
First OrpHEUs CLus Concert. 

The Club, 
Morse, director, gave the first concert of 
the season at the Hotel Statler, Tuesday 
evening, December 14. 


Orpheus Charles Frederic 


The club was as- 
Dufau, 
Mr. 
strated his ability as a director of high 
rank, and under his 
shows a 


sisted by Jenny coloratura 


prano. 


so- 


Once more Morse demon- 


guidance the club 
growth 
Mile. Dufau found instant favor with the 


decided each season. 
audience and scored a triumph through 
her rendition of the “Indian Bell Song,” 


by Delibes. 


Notes. 
Irene Wilde, soprano, pupil of Mar- 
shall Pease, gave a recital in the Trum- 


bull Avenue Presbyterian Church, Tues- 
day evening, December 7. Miss Wilde 
adds one more to the long list of finely 
equipped pupils Mr. Pease has presented 
to the public. 

The Tuesday Musicale gave a program 
of Christmas music at the 
Church, Tuesday 
for members and friends. 

Harriet Storey Macfarlane, contralto, 
gave a recital of folksongs for the East 
Side Settlement recently. 

Monday evening, December 6, Harold Bauer, pianist, and 
Pablo Casals, cellist, gave a joint recital at the Arcadia 
under the Devoe-Detroit management. J. M. S. 


Westminster 
morning, December 7, 


Cecil Burleigh Will Give Program of His Own 
Compositions Before MacDowell Club. 


The Music Committee of the New York MacDowell 
Club, of which Walter L. Bogert is chairman, announces 
that on Tuesday, December 28, at 8:30 p. m., Cecil Bur- 
leigh, the composer-violinist, will give a recital of his own 
compositions, including his recent “Ascension Sonata.” 
Guests will be admitted on payment of $1. 





Leginska Captures Boston. 


Leginska, the pianist, completely captured Boston at her 
recent recital in Jordan Hall. The praise showered upon 
this young artist was of a very enthusiastic nature. The 
managers of Leginska announce that she will give a New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary I5. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S COSTLY CIVIC 


AUDITORIUM HAS ACOUSTIC PROBLEMS. 


Other Halls Have Been Chosen for Orchestral Concerts This Winter—General News Items 
from Golden Gate City. 


LOS ANGELES CLUBS ARE ACTIVE. 





Mme. Gadski Attracts Large Audience in Southern California Metropolis. 





San Francisco, Cal., December 12, 1915. 
Neither the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred 
Hertz, conductor, nor the Philharmonic Orchestra concerts 
vill be held in the Civic Auditorium, other places having 
een selected for the singular reason that their acoustics 
ire superior to those of the city’s $1,000,000 auditorium. 


Quintet CLus FrinisHEs SEASON. 


Che San Francisco Quintet Club closed its regular sea- 
n, under the management of Will L. Greenbaum, 
[hursday evening, December 9, at the St. Francis Hotel. 
Announcement is made that a supplementary season will 
open early in January. The season just closed has been 
» successful, musically, that there has been a general re- 
iest for additional concerts. The performance of last 
Thursday evening was excellent. The players surpassed 


their previous work. The program consisted of the De- 


bussy quartet, the Brandts-Buys quintet and Brahms_ 


quartet. 
[INNISFAIL QUARTET CONCLUDES SERIES. 

Che Innisfail Quartet also concluded the season of three 
concerts at Sorosis Club Hall, Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 7. The final concert established the reputation of the 
organization as a fine combination of ensemble players, for 
the performance was of high class; strong in interpreta- 
tion and very skillful in execution. The Innisfail season 
has been under the management of Frank W. Healy. 
Nikolai Sokoloff is the first violin; Nathan Firestone, 
viola; May Mukle, cello, and Rudolph Ringwall, second 
violin 


Poem Depicatep To Musicat CLus. 


Dr. Ay!mer Harding has dedicated a poem to the San 
Francisco Musical Club, which concludes as follows: 
‘Love is the common universal key and life the scale 


for love’s grand symphony.” 
PEOPLE’s PHILHARMONIC ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Herman Perlet says that the season of the People’s Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra will open in January. Mr. Perlet will 
conduct. G. Vargas is the manager. The concerts will 
be given in the auditorium at Sutter and Pierce streets. 
Che prices will be popular. 
ITALIAN Opera SEASON PLANNED. 
L. E. Behymer and Sparks Berry are arranging for a 
son of Italian opera in San Francisco, with Alice Niel- 
Alice Gentle, Rosina Zotti, Lina Reggiani, Claudia 
\lbright, Giuseppe Vogilotti, Bartolomeo Dadone, Roberto 
Viglione and Ilali Picchi as soloists, and with a chorus 
f fifty under the direction of Fulgenzio Guerreri. The 
zation is the La Scala Opera Company. 


jo 


CHADWICK WorRK PERFORMED. 

\shley Pettis played the piano part at the first perform- 
ce on the Pacific Coast, of George W. Chadwick’s quintet 
fore the Pacific Musical Society recently. The first vio- 

was Mary Pasmore; second violin, Mrs. Poyser; 
a, Miss Austin; cello, Dorothy Pasmore. Mr. Pettis 

a reception to Effie Stewart, at his studio recently, 

vas attended by many prominent musicians. 

Davip H. WALKER. 


LOS ANGELES. 


439 Blanchard Building, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., December 10, 1915. 


1esday evening, December 7, Johanna Gadski appeared 
the artist of the second series of Philharmonic concerts. 
pularity of this diva filled Trinity Auditorium with 
presentative audience. She gave a program of old fa- 
rites which have endeared her to the public. 


WITH THE CLUBS. 

Wednesday morning, Ethel Graham Lynde, lecturer, 

with Gertrude Ross at the piano, gave before the music 

section of the Ebell Club another “Symphony Talk.” Mrs. 

Lynde, whose successful appearance as lecturer for the 

pera “Fairyland” last summer gave her a high standing 

, has been engaged to give the Symphony Talks be- 

the Ebell this year. She has the able assistance of 

Mrs. Ross, and their mornings are proving very popular. 

Tuesday afternoon they gave the same program at Cum- 
ock Hall. 

ScHUBERT CLUB PROGRAM. 
The Schubert Club is holding its meetings this year in 
the ballroom of the Alexandria Hotel, but owing to some 





unfortunate circumstance, the room had been leased for 
another purpose this week, so that the program of two 
piano numbers given by Frances Close Potts and Qs- 
kar Nissen had to be given in the Assembly Room, on the 
third floor. 

It was an exceptional program, the literature for two 
pianos being too rarely heard. The list included the Men- 
delssohn “Ruy Blas” overture, Saint-Saéns’ variations on 
a theme by Beethoven, “Le Matin—Le Soir,” Chaminade; 
“Under the Mask,” by d’Ozanne, and closing with the 
“Danse Macabre,” by Saint-Saéns. Mrs. Potts also gave 
the concert etude by Wolff. Both these performers are 
pianists of wide experience and are valuable members of 
the musical fraternity. 

THE MATINEE MUSICAL. 

The Study section of the Matinee Musical had a program 
Thursday afternoon which was in charge of Earnest Doug- 
las, organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, 
who gave a talk upon the Boy Choir, and had a number 
of the boys from his choir to illustrate his program. The 
little fellows sing remarkably well and were greatly en- 
joyed. One number was by Mrs. Botsford, a talented 
member of the club, who, at Mr. Douglas’ request; had 
written a Christmas carol for the choir, and as she had 
only given it to Mr. Douglas two days before, was very 
much surprised to find it on the program; but the boys 
sang it charmingly. 

Mr. Douglas is a great favorite not only with his choir, 
but with a large circle of friends, and he takes the greatest 
interest in his boys and their work, thereby securing ex- 
cellent results. 

FRANK PATTERSON RETURNS FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

Frank Patterson, Pacific Coast representative of the Mu- 
sicaAL Courter, returned from San Francisco last week. 
Mr. Patterson has been busy in and about Los Angeles, 
and plans to go into the Northwest before long. He has 
built a beautiful home on Arroyo Drive, Pasadena, and 
plans to make California his permanent abode. 

RutH MarRKELL Busy. 

Ruth Markell, soprano, gave several programs in No- 
vember. Among them, one at the Neighborhood Club- 
house at Pasadena, and the Thatcher School. Miss Mar- 
kell is one of the newcomers musically whose intelligent 
work and real musicianship are beginning to be felt. 

JANE CATHERWOOD. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CHORUS 
SINGS “THE MESSIAH.” 


Walter Henry Hall Conducts Annual Concert at Carnegie 
Hall, New York. 





Together with four excellent soloists and an orchestra 
of fifty musicians, the Columbia University Chorus gave 
its annual Christmas concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Monday evening, December 20, under the direction of 
Walter Henry Hall. In keeping with the season the work 
performed was Handel’s “The Messiah.” The solo‘sts 
were Marie Stoddart, soprano; Gilderoy Scott, contralto; 
Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Robert Maitland, bass. Samuel 
Quincy was at the organ. 

To those familiar with the work of this splendid choral 
body under the untiring guidance of Mr. Hall, its sing- 
ing is ever a pleasure. On this occasion there were about 
200 in the chorus, and the effects which Mr. Hall was able 
to obtain in shading and nuance were truly remarkable. 
Every one of the chorus numbers was excellent and de- 
serving of the greatest praise; especially thrilling was the 
trumpetlike announcement of His name in the chorus, 
“Unto Us a Child Is Born.” In this, particularly, Mr. Hall 
demonstrated with what absolute control he holds his 
forces and the thoroughness of the training they have re- 
ceived under his direction. . 

Mr. Hall displayed excellent judgment in his choice o 
the soloists. Each is an artist, and with the exception of 
Miss Scott, each has appeared frequently in oratorio be- 
fore the New York public and has proved to be thoroughly 
familiar with that field of the tonal art. Mr. Beddoe’s 
opening recitative and aria were sung with all the consum- 
mate art of which he is so thorough a master. Especially 
well sung was the air “Why Do the Nations?” which Mr. 
Maitland delivered with a force that called forth prolonged 


applause. The familiar air, “I Know that. My Redeemer 
Liveth,” is always sure to please, as sung by Miss Stod- 
dart. 





GAETANO BAVAGNOLI PLEASES NEW YORKERS. 
New Metropolitan Opera Conductor’s Successful Debut Here. 


Gaetano Bavagnoli, the new conductor of Italian opera 
at the New York Metropolitan Opera House, was born 
thirty-four years ago in the City of Parma, Italy. The 
same little city that also had the honor of giving two very 
famous contemporary Italian conductors, Arturo Tosca- 
nini and Cleofonte Campanini, to the world. Like both 
of these men, Bavagnoli, too, studied at the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music in his native city, making a speciaity 
of composition and the violin, both of them exceedingly 
useful studies to one who intends following the profes- 
sion of conductor. His debut at the desk was made at 
the age of seventeen, The operas happened to be “Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci.” 

It was not long before the excellence of the work done 
by the young man was appreciated, and his career soon 
brought him into the larger and more important cities of 
his native country. He has gone on steadily advancing, 
and wherever he has been has won the unanimous appro- 
bation of critics and public alike. Among the theatres 
at which he has been engaged are La Scala, Milan; Carlo 
Felice, Genoa; Teatro Regio, Parma; Theatre Royal, 
Madrid; San Carlo, Lisbon; Liceo of Barcelona; Royal 
Opera of Bucharest. 

He gave up an engagement as first conductor at the 
famous Teatro Maximo, of Palermo, where he had been 
first conductor for the last four consecutive years, to come 
to the Metropolitan. In New York he at once proved his 
metal in the first performance of the “Barber of Seville,” 
and has strengthened the excellent impression first made 
in each successive new opera in which he appears. 

Bavagnoli’s conducting is distinguished by vigor and 
energy of beat, by careful attention to the nuances of the 
score and by a very thorough knowledge of the works that 
he directs, which make him at every moment a thorough 
master of the situation, both on the stage and in the 
orchestra. 





MME. GABRILOWITSCH HEARD 
AGAIN IN AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL. 


Large Audience Present. 








The holiday season demands were not sufficient to make 
many New Yorkers forget that Clara Clemens-Gabrilo- 
witsch, contraito, was giving one of her notable song re- 
citals in Aeolian Hall last Monday afternoon, December 
20. A large number of cognoscenti was present once more 
to give warm welcome and sincere applause. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch was at the piano, and as usual his inimitable 
accompaniments added definitely to the success of the pro- 
gram. The contralto was in splendid voice and those ad- 
mirable characteristics, vocal and interpretative, which have 
been mentioned so often in the Musicat Courier of late 
were again noticeable. 

The program was as follows: “Freudvoll und leidvoll,” 
“Die Trommel geriihret,” “Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur,” 
“An die Hoffnung” and “Der Kuss,” by Beethoven; “La 
Solitaire” (Saint-Saéns), “La Mandoline” and “Prison” 
(Fauré), “Suzon” (Delibes), aria from “L’Enfant pro- 
digue” (Debussy), “Ich liebe Dich,” from “Monte Pincio,” 
“The Princess,” “Dein Rath ist wohl gut,” “’Twas on a 
Lovely Eve in June,” and “A Dream,” by Grieg; “The 
Last Word” (Marion Bauer), “Could I Forget” (Isidore 
Luckstone), and “Laughing Song” (Arthur Hinton). 





FORT HAYS KANSAS NORMAL 
SCHOOL MUSICAL ADVANTAGES. 


Correspondence and Training School Service. 


The Fort Hays Normal School, Fort Hays, Kan., 
has issued a correspondence service bulletin, which con- 
tains a schedule of ten courses in music as follows: 
Course 1—Music method in kindergarten or primary; 
Course 2—Music methods in grades; Course 3—Music 
methods in High School; Course 5—History and Litera- 
ture of Music; Course 9—Harmony 1; Course 10—Har- 
mony 2; Course 11—Form; Course 12—Counterpoint 1; 
Course 13—Counterpoint 2; Course 14—Community Music 
Organization. 

Henry Edward Malloy, Pearl Sidenious, A. B. (Public 
School Music), Walter P. Roberts, A. B. (piano), Guy 
L. Knorr (theory and harmony), are the professional 
members of the musical faculty. : 

In connection with the regular course of the Fort Hays 
Orchestra, which was winner of the first prize ($25) in 
the Golden Belt Contest, also a High School Glee Club. 
likewise a winner of first place in a county contest. 

Music receives one-fourth unit credit for each year’s 
work above the eighth year. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 
Musicians Library. 
Srxty Ir1isH Soncs ($1.50). 

The opening paragraphs of William Arms Fisher’s in- 
troduction to this most interesting and useful volume for 
singers which he has so carefully edited, give an exact 
idea of just what it is. “Of the sixty songs included in 
this volume one-third are familiar to lovers of Irish music, 
while two-thirds are presented for the first time; that is, 
nearly forty folk melodies of Ireland are here united to 
lyrics of Irish poets and welded with accompaniments that 
seek to express their spirit. 

“These melodies were culled by an examination of more 
than two thousand recorded folk tunes, most of them 
wordless.” 

Mr. Fisher has done something distinctly new in the 
rather over exploited field of Irish folksong. All the ar- 
rangements show an eminent musicianship. The songs are 
very singable, many of them fit for use in recital work, and 
the lyrics, genuine Irish lyrics by Jrish poets with Irish 
names, are, without exception, of real literary value. A 
model volume for arrangers and compilers of folksongs. 


Songs. 
Fay Foster. 

“The King” (60 cents). A song of tremendous power 
and vigor. Musically the best work we have ever seen 
from Miss Foster’s pen. Fine recital number, especially 
good for baritone. 

Alice Hawthorne. 

“Whispering Hope” (50 cents). This generation hardly 
remembers songs of Claribel, but evidently Alice Haw- 
thorne does, for this is real Claribel, and rather poor Clari- 
bel at that. 

Charles MacPherson and Alan Stuart (Arranged). 

“Hundred Pipers” (50 cents). Nothing can spoil the 
splendid vigor of this old song, though why it should take 
two ablebodied Scotchmen to arrange it is beyond under- 
standing; and why anybody, in arranging a folksong as 
straightforward and simple as this, should take the pains to 
modulate through three keys in six measures of introduc- 
tion is still further beyond comprehension. 

W. H. Peterhans. 

“If I Could Only Be a Child Again” (50 cents). This is 
straight “English ballad” style, but of its kind very good, 
with a catchy and most singable melody. 

Earl Cranston Sharp. 

“Japanese Death Song” (40 cents). The Japanese per- 
son in this litle song seems to die in about the same variety 
of harmonies as Ase in Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” music. 

Lily Strickland. 

“Little White Bird” (50 cents). Lily Strickland’s in- 
spiration is seldom strikingly original, but her musicianship 
is excellent and she has a faculty of writing very singable 
songs. This is good for recital number. 

Emil Wiegand. 

“Requital” (40 cents). Well written short song; warmth 

and fervor with a good climax, suitable for recital number. 


Sacred Songs. 
Alfred Wooler. 
“Hear, O Lord” (60 cents). Common or garden variety 
of sacred song, but perfectly within the capabilities of the 
average choir singer and useful for a church solo. 


Piano. 
Arthur Bergh. 
Four Tone Pastels for the piano ($1). 
“Embers.” 
“Her Voice.” 
“April.” 


“The Sprite.” 

Mr. Bergh’s inspiration ranges from MacDowell in the 
first number to Chaminade in the last. Not remarkable. 
Frederic Chopin. 

“Polonaises” (75 cents). 
convenient form. 

Giuseppe Concone. 

“Fifteen Studies in Style and Expression” 

“Ditson Edition,” edited by Clemens Schultze. 


The Half Dollar Music Series. 


Forty Favorite Airs in easy piano arrangements. 

Forty first year piano pieces. 

Thirty second year piano pieces. 

Twenty third year piano pieces. 

Carefully chosen series of compositions by some stand- 
ard composers and some special ones from the Ditson 
catalogue. The grading is excellently done. 


Violin. 


“Ditson Edition” in cheap and 


(50 cents). 


Eugene Gruenberg. 

Twenty-five violin exercises in the first position (75 
cents). These exercises are designed to facilitate the study 
of the most important strokes, and to develop the sense of 
rhythm, and represent a decided step forward after such 


tasks as are offered, for example, in Wohlfart, op. 54; 
Depas, op. 122, and Sitt, op. 32, 1. 

Catholic Church Music. 
Guglielmo Lardelli. 

“Mass in G” (40 cents” (for two voices or quartet). A 
melodious and not difficult Mass, edited and arranged by 
Bertolo Viale to conform with the Motu Proprio of His 
Holiness Pope Pius X. Probably it did not occur to the 
composer that his first two measures in the Mass are quite 
identical with the first two in the Austrian national hymn. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
G. Schirmer. 


George E. Shea. 

“Acting in Opera.” The Musica Courter does not be- 
lieve that it is practical to teach acting of any sort ex- 
cept by personal example, nor that it is possible to learn 
acting if one does not have more or less actual instinct 
in the beginning, but of its kind this appears to be a most 
excellent book. Mr. Shea who has had a great deal of 
experience both in singing opera and in teaching in 
France, has confined himself to classifying carefully the 
gestures, stage movements, and so forth and has explained 
them in simple and forceful language. There are numer- 
ous illustrations, showing Mr. Shea himself executing the 
more important basic gestures. It should be of value and 
much use to any student of opera preparing later to take 
up the work with some master teacher of the art. 





ALLEN HINCKLEY SOLOIST WITH 
PITTSBURGH APOLLO CLUB. 


~ Twentieth Season Inaugurated. 





On Tuesday evening, December 14, the Apollo Club of 
Pittsburgh opened its twentieth season with a concert at 
Carnegie Music Hall. Allen Hinckley was the assisting 
artist, his splendid work winning for him the approbation 
and applause of the large audience. Mr. Hinckley sang 
an aria from Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” and two groups 
of songs, one in German, the other in English. Of his 
German group, special mention should be made of “Das 
Meer,” by Franz, although “Der Schmied,” by Brahms, 
and “Der Sieger,” by Kaun, likewise called forth much en- 
thusiasm. His English group consisted of Woodman’s 
“My Soul Is Like a Garden Close,” Brainerd’s “If I Were 
King,” the delightful old English “Father O’Flynn,” and 
White’s “King Charles.” Hinckley’s splendid bari- 
tone voice and scholarly interpretations were also shown 
to good advantage in the solo portions of “The War Song” 
from Bruch’s “Cross of Fire” and Grieg’s “Landsighting.” 

Under the direction of Rinehart Mayer, the Apollo Club 
sang “Swedish Folksong” (Hedenblad), “A Meditation” 
(Huhn), “By the Sea” (Schubert), “Cradle Song” (Saar), 
“War Song” from “The Cross of Fire” (Bruch), “Land- 
sighting” (Grieg), “In This Hour of Softened Splendor” 
(Pinsuti), “The Way of the World” (Hatch) and “Holy 
Art Thou” (Handel). Special mention should be made of 
the work of Esther Havekotte, who played the violin 
obligato for the “Cradle Song” of Saar. Earl Truxell 
was at the piano, furnishing excellent accompaniments. 





Portland, Me., Likes Vera Barstow Better Than Ever. 


Vera Barstow, violinist, recently appeared on the Munic- 
ipal Concert Course, of Portland, Me., her success last 
year having brought about a reengagement. The reason 
for this appearance may be found in the following which is 
clipped from the Portland Press, of December 10: 

“Miss Barstow’s lovely singing tone was as much in 
evidence, her technic as satisfying, and style as alluring as 
when she was heard in this city before, but there was a 
poetic intent, a deeper emotional grasp, and a stronger in- 
tellectual appeal noted in her interpretations that increased 
their beauty immeasurably. This young artist has grown 
and in countless subtle ways this was given expression.” 

This is what the Portland Argus said regarding the im- 
pression she created: “Miss Barstow’s playing impressed 
upon her listeners that she was a remarkable violinist. Her 
tone is musically beautiful, and she plays with great re- 
finement of style, apparently making no effort to impress 
other than through the sincerity of her art. . . . She 
holds the attention of her listeners in whatever she plays, 
and has a thorough understanding of what she is playing 
and an interest in making her audience understand. Added 
to her musical genius, this young virtuosa possesses musi- 
cal charm of manner and beauty, and it is not to be won- 
dered at with so many essential qualifications for becoming 
a successful artist before the public, that she has already 
won such a succession of veritable triumphs both in Europe 
and America.” 
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Chicago Daily News— 
BRAVOS AND WHISTLES MARK EVENING’S 
OPERA. 








Massener’s “Wertuer” Evoxes Sicns or EXTRAORDINARY 
ENTHUSIASM. 





In Praise or Muratore. 





BY STANLEY K. FAYE. 


The “bravos” of the groundlings and the whistles of 
the topmost gallery are reserved by common consent among 
grand opera audiences for moments of extraordinary en- 
thusiasm. The season’s first extraordinary moment came 
last evening at the close of the second act of Massenet’s 
“Werther,” when the house resounded thus with praise 
of Lucien Muratore, the tenor. 

The drama is of little help to the composer. “The Sor- 
rows of Werther” get scant sympathy from the practical 
minded modern person and Charlotte, the pure, seems 
nowadays an unthinking little ninny for marrying the 
wrong man knowingly. Therefore, the opera stands or | 
falls on the virtue of its arias, and this means that a 
star cast is needed for success. 

Well, there was Muratore, a tremendous personality 
when he has something to work with. He was welcomed 
cordially and expectantly, but nothing of any importance 
happened in the first act, which is of an almost even 
dullness. ° 

In the second act there are two tenor solos of a rous- | 
ing sort, and they were sung with passion not equalled } 
elsewhere in the opera save in the melancholy springtide 
verses of Ossian, the Greek, sung later. Over this latter 
the audience went wild and could scarcely be stilled in 
order that Muratore might repeat the song. 








| 
Edward C. Moore, Chicago Journal— | 

Add to this statement the name of Lucien Muratore 
in the title part, who made his first appearance of the 
season last night. yhen Manager Campanini cast these 
two artists for the principal roles in the opera he used 
acumen of a high order. No other two could have so 
reconciled the incredible, abysmal sentimentality of the 
opera with human belief. Muratore is the star of stars 
among singers. here was a veteran opera patron in the 
audience last night who named him as the successor of 
Jean de Reszke. He would have been more accurate if 
he had said that De Reszke was the predecessor of 
Muratore. 

There was an error in the preliminary notices of the 
opera in stating that it was to be played for the rst | 
time. It was the first time by this company—in fact, | 
since the Chicago Opera Association is a new organiza- 
tion. every opera it has put on this week has been for 
the first time—but it was not the first time for “Werther” 
in the Auditorium by at least twenty years. Old timers 
last night spoke feelingly of the former occasion when 
De Reszke himself sang the part, and concluded their ac- 
counts with a sincere willingness to include Muratore 
among their valued memories. 





Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post— | 

Massenet’s “Werther” contains some of the most charm- 
ing music of the older French school, frankly melodic in 
conception, with themes of appealing tenderness and the 
perfect expression of the thing that was in Massenet’s 
heart. At times verging on the sentimental, yet with in- 
stinctive good taste always avoiding the danger line. Then 
why have we not had it oftener in these past years? Be- 
cause it is a “tenor opera” demanding an artist for the 
title role who unites such a variety of rare gifts as is 
only to be found about once in a generation. Twenty 
years ago Jean de Reszke was such a man, and now we 
have Lucien Muratore. 

The man who sings Werther must be able to sing in the 
most exacting meaning of the term, with tones of sus- 
tained beauty and absolute command of every shade of 
quality, from the softest pianissimo to the full power of 
the fortissimo climax—and all of this Muratore has. His 
singing last night was glorious, singing such as fulfilled 
your ideas of what singing ought to be, with tones of rich 
color and equally beautiful whether he sang the soft 
phrases or the loud. Never does he shout, never goes 
beyond the proper limits of his voice, yet there is ample 
power in the full volume, with always the feeling that 
he has still more in reserve. Then the soft passages give 
no feeling of weakness, no uncertainty in pitch, for his 
control is so sure that it sounds merely like the inevitable 
expression of the sentiment of words. We hear almost 
constantly that the race of tenors who could sing in the 
meaning of the word as our forefathers understood it, has 
been engulfed in the modern rage for dramatic expression, 
but Lucien Muratore is an exemplification of the fallacy 
of this prevalent belief. 

But all this would not be anything like enough if he 
were not also an actor of the first quality. He had a long 
training on the French stage before he turned to singing, 
and he plays the part with all the grace and skill a the 
famous school from which he came. This again would 
fall short of making up the required sum total if it were 
not possible fer him to realize the figure to the eye but 
he has the personality which can represent the romantic 
ideal, and with all the crabbed angularity of the modern 
realists they have not been able to stamp out of us the 
feeling for the poetry of life. We may not encounter 
much of it on our walk down Michigan avenue, with its 
somber canopy of soot, the trademark of our industrial : 
prowess, but we refuse to believe that this is all that there 
is in the world, even if it be pretty much all that we see 
with our own eyes. | 

ere are other things, and Lucien Muratore brought | 
some of them before us last night as living realities, and | 
as a reward for the glimpse that he had given us of the | 
something more than the routine of daily existence the 
j 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 








people were not content until they finally made him come 
out alone before the curtain'a number of times while they 
cheered him. He is always very courteous to the artists 
with whom he is playing, and he insisted on bringing 
them with him a half a dozen times, wntil it was evident 
that the people wished him by himself, that they might 
give him their tribute of admiration 
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PERCY GRAINGER SCORES SUCCESS 


AT 


HIS DEBUT IN CHICAGO. 


Pianist-Composer Brilliantly Demonstrates His Superlative Art and Secures Return 
Engagement—An Excellent “Messiah” Performance at Church of the Covenant 
—Generai Tonal Activities Described in Breezy Paragraphs. 


Chicago, Ill., December 18, 1915. 
Illinois Theatre, last Sunday afternoon, December 
recy Grainger made his debut in this city in a piano 
Mr. Grainger’s name, as well as fame, had pre- 


\ 


im to Chicago not only through the reports pub- 

the Musicat Courter, but also through his ar- 
ingements of folksongs. The Australian pianist’s posters, 
which were displayed about town, gave an erroneous im- 


mn of this very manly fellow, as they depicted Mr. 
ainger is somewhat effeminate garb. His playing of the 


Bach-Busoni organ prelude and fugue in D majer (ar- 
ged for pianc), which was the opening number, gave 
od opportunity for the recitalist to demonstrate his re- 

markable technic, dynamic ‘power and beauty of tone. The 


Ravel “Ondine” was given a clear and charming reading; 
likewise the two Debussy numbers which followed, “Hom- 


nage 4 Rameau” (in the form of a sarabande) and toccata 
C sharp minor. Grainger’s interpretation of these two 
bers was so different from that of other pianists that 


revealed beauties heretofore unsuspected in the two in- 
teresting works by the French composer. 

The balance of the program consisted of the Grieg bal- 

n the form of variations on a Norwegian melody, two 

mbers by Albeniz, “El Puerto” and “Almeria”; Granados’ 

El Pelele,” Grainger’s “Colonial Song” and Stanford- 

‘’s “The Leprechaun’s Dance,” and march-jig, 


Grainger 





Maguire’s Kick.” 

Due to other duties, the writer of this review was un- 

able to hear the second part of the program, and this was 

t regrettable. Needless to add that the brilliant pianist 
an overwhelming success and that a return engage- 


t is deemed advisable to satisfy those who were unable 

attend, and to give a new opportunity to judge Mr. 

inger’s rare gifts on a Sunday when other attractions 
t demand attention of the reviewers and musicians. 
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Cuicaco SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra played the “Wallen- 
stein Trilogy,” by D’Indy, and Tschaikowsky’s fantasie, 
“Francesca da Rimini,” at its ninth pair of concerts in Or- 
chestra Hall last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. 
Each of these works was performed with the brilliancy and 
virtuosity now expected from the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra under its able conductor, Frederick Stock. 

Harold Bauer, the soloist, played the Brahms B flat con- 
certo, No. 2. The orchestra gave the pianist adequate sup- 
port. 


ScrionTI IN RECITAL. 


Among the important events of Sunday afternoon was 
the recital by Silvio Scionti, the Italian pianist, at the Fine 
Arts Theatre, this being his annual program. 

Mr. Scionti, who is one of the leading piano instructors 
of Chicago, also proves beyond question on an occasion of 
this kind that he is a highly artistic and technically capable 
interpreter of piano literature. His reading of the seldom 
heard Beethoven sonata in A flat, op. 110, was both re- 
freshing and authentic. His rendering of the Chopin bar- 
carolle was a real delight by reason of his evident poetical 
nature, his mastery of his instrument and his poise, which 
never permitted him to exaggerate. 

Grieg, Cyril Scott, Liszt and Debussy were also repre- 
sented on the program. 


WaALTER Spry’s INTERPRETATION CLASS. 


Walter Spry gave the second in his series of “Interpreta- 
tion Class” programs on Wednesday, December 15, at noon. 
The program included the Bach suite in G minor, andante 
from Haydn’s “Surprise” symphony, arranged by Saint- 
Saéns ; rhapsody in F sharp minor, by Dohnanyi; intermezzo 
scherzando, by the performer, and the MacDowell E minor 
polonaise. 


“MesstAH” SuNnc AT CHURCH OF THE COVENANT. 


With a chorus of fifty excellent voices under his di- 
rection, which singing organization constitutes the choir 
of the Church of the Covenant, John Trowbridge pre- 
sented Handel’s “Messiah” last Monday and Tuesday 
evenings. Different soloists were engaged for the two 
evenings. Ella La Forge Murphy, a New York soprano, 
who has recently located here, was heard the first evening, 
and the second evening brought Lucy J. Hartman, a con- 
tralto of distinction. 

This organization has much to recommend it, particu- 
larly in its fortunate direction by a man of fine musi- 
cianship. 

Ella La Forge Murphy proved to be an artist of the 
first rank, one with a big and beautifully rounded voice, 
well schooled and sympathetic. Her superb interpreta- 
tion of her final aria, “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth,” deeply impressed a musical audience. 
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Tuesday evening brought rather an ungrateful task to 
the soprano after so brilliant a reading of the Handel 
score on the previous night. However, Mabel Corlew 
Schmidt pleased her hearers very much. The real artistic 
work of this evening was that of the contralto, Lucy J. 
Hartman, whose voice is of a rich, warm quality, and 
possessed by a woman of fine intelligence and great sym- 
pathies. 

Rollo J. Rilling is a very young man from the McCor- 
mick Seminary. His voice is a lyric tenor of rare quality, 
and it promises to develop into something unusual in the 
future. He is to be recommended for his enunciation, 
and the interpretation of “The Messiah” score. Paul 
Payne sang the bass part. 


FABBRINI A VISITOR. 


Giuseppe Fabbrini, the pianist, was a visitor in Chicago 
last Sunday. He was returning from a tour of the South 
and stopped over here to attend the Scionti recital. 


Mr. DELAMARTER’S Farr REMARKS. 


On Wednesday, December 15, Eric Delamarter, critic 
of the Chicago Daily Tribune, in his review of the concert 
given on the previous «night by the Edison Orchestra—an 
amateur organization—penned the following healthy lines 
concerning the conductor of that organization: 

“Mention of bad points is made in the wish to help Mr. 
Eastman at his formidable task. A study of pianissimos, 
especially with the strings, is needed and, with that, greater 
flexibility in shading. The beginnings and endings of 
phrases are also a tender subject. The balance of strings 
against woodwind solos should be treated with profanity, 
if necessary. 

“The members of the orchestra should attend the opera 
or the orchestra concerts to hear for themselves what 
rhythmical handsprings those bands turn to suit them- 
selves to the singers’ whimsicalities. And Mr. Eastman 
could do well for the sake of any of his men who might 
play under other conductors, to revise his ‘four-four’ beat.” 


Jenny Durau Wins Success Here. 


The announcement that Jenny Dufau would appear as 
soloist with the Commonwealth Edison Orchestra on 
Thursday evening at Orchestra Hall resulted in a capacity 
house. Miss Dufau, that French prima donna who first 
won her way into the hearts of the American public via 
the Chicago Opera Company as its valued coloratura and 
singer-actress, has retained that firm hold. This causes 
her American tour to be one of the most successful that 
any foreign prima donna can boast of. 

Thursday evening, Miss Dufau chose the “Traviata” 
aria, “Ah, Fors e lui.” Barring the sluggish orchestral 
accompaniment, which evidently handicapped the singer, 
she achieved a notable success nevertheless. “I Am Ti- 
tania” (Thomas) was the second number read in a master- 
ful style. The prima donna was accorded the ovation of 
the evening, and received graciously two huge bouquets of 
roses. 

Excellent work in spots was done under the baton of 
Morgan Eastman, director of the orchestra. The Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Andante Cantabile” and the “Faust” ballet music 
were exquisite. The Schubert B minor symphony was 
poorly played, owing to a seeming disposition on the part 
of several members to direct themselves. The brasses 
and woodwinds need ‘o be improved. 


SturKow Ryper A SuccessFuL Composer. 


“Rhapsody Russe,” for violin and piano, by Sturkow 
Ryder, is winning great favor and has had many public 
performances this season. Next week, Hugo Kortschak 
will include that number n his program in Dubuque, Ia. 
Zetta Gay Whitson, violinist, will introduce this number 
before the Lakeview Musical Club next week, and Irma 
Seydel will play the same selection in Boston during the 
following week. 


THE CiarKEs’ ACTIVITIES. 

Edward Clarke and Rachel Steinman Clarke gave the 
third students’ tea at their studios in the Lyceum Arts Con- 
servatory, Fine Arts Building, Sunday, December 12. The 
pupils and their friends were out in such large numbers 
that the spacious room used for the music was crowded to 
overflowing. Those taking part were Angelina de Freest, 
Ethel Turner, Mrs. Niles Frandsen, Irene Peschak, Irma 
Huffman, sopranos; Frances Witwer and Bertha Bell, 
altos; C. W. Haake, tenor; Lewis Sponsler, baritone. The 
singing throughout was surprisingly good, although it was 
evident that some had had professional experience and had 
quite lost the self consciousness that must be overcome in 
all beginners. Special mention might be made of Miss de 
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Freest, Miss Witwer and Miss Huffman. lll three of 
these young ladies possess voices of unusually good quality 
and know how to use them. The singing of both the men 
was good. Mr. Sponsler should be heard from in a short 
time, as he has a baritone voice that has range, power and 
quality. William Breach, a professional pupil of Mr. Clarke, 
and a member of the faculty, was heard to advantage in 
Campbell Tipton’s “Spirit Flower,” while Marguerite 
Kelpsch, a pupil of Clarence Nixon, contributed a group of 
piano numbers, and William Hainsworth, a vocal pupil of 
Mr. Clarke, varied the proceedings by giving several piano- 
logues. 

Edward Clarke, baritone; Rachel Steinman Clarke, vio- 
linist, and Earl Victor Prahl, made a hurried trip through 
Ohio last week, appearing at Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, 
Monday evening; Conneaut, Ohio, Tuesday evening, and 
Lima, Ohio, Wednesday evening. On Tuesday, December 
14, these artists gave a program for the Woman’s Club of 
Evanston, Ill. They are considering a trip to the Canadian 
coast in the spring. An offer has been made by a Western 
manager to direct the trip, and it is probable that arrange- 
ments will be completed in a week or two. 


St. JoHN Westervett Lecrure-RECITALs. 


Beginning Friday evening, December 17, Louise St. John 
Westervelt began a series of historical recitals for the 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute at Gertrude House. These 
recitals are to be given with the assistance of a pianist. 
On Friday evening Miss Westervelt rendered arias by 
Bach, Handel and Haydn and Arthur Oglesby, pianist, 
played solos by Bach and Handel. Miss Westervelt also 
appeared in “The Messiah” at the Lane Technical High 
School under the auspices of the Civic Music Teachers’ 
Association. 

Turer Devries Pupits Sinc in “MESSIAH.” 


Thursday evening, December 16, three professional stu- 
dents of Herman Devries sang in “The Messiah.” Clark 
Shipp, tenor, appeared in Decatur, Ill.; Beecher Burton, 
tenor, in Evanston, Ill, and Lemuel Kilby, baritone, in 
Aurora, Ill, and from reports at hand each scored a suc- 
cess. 

AnNA Grorr Bryant Promores SERIEs. 


Anna Groff Bryant, of Chicago and Galesburg, IIL, is 
successfully promoting a series of artists’ recitals in the 
latter city, offering to her clientele the best talent before 
the public. 

Fritz Kreisler opened the course last October, followed 
by Mme. Melba, December 1. Friedberg, Macbeth and 
Murphy will be featured this winter, closing with Julia 
Claussen, of the Chicago Grand Opera Association, and 
Herbert Witherspoon, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Mme. Bryant is to be congratulated upon her cour- 
age in featuring so big a course in a city the size of Gales- 
burg. 

Apotto Musicat Cius to Sinc “MEsstaH.” 


Fred H. Huntley, widely known in musical as well as 
business circles, has been appointed business manager of 
the Apollo Musical Club. The two presentations of “The 
Messiah,” in the New Medinah Temple, will be on De- 
cember 23 and 27. At both concerts the program will be 
enriched by the work of these noted soloists: Marie Stod- 
dart, soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; John Camp- 
bell, tenor, and Willard Flint, bass. 


Cuicaco Musicat Cottece HAPPENINGS. 


The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, of the Chicago Musical 
College, gave a special Christmas concert in the reception 
hall of the college, Wednesday morning, December 15. The 
services of the professional members of the sorority en- 
listed on this program were: Zetta Whitson, Mildred 
Brown, Wally George, Mae Doelling, Abigail M. Raymer, 
Olive Pennington, Cora E. Hulbert, Natalie W. Price, 
Louise H. Slade, Mabel S, Herdien, and Rose L. Gannon. 

The School of Acting and Expression, under the di- 
rection of Letitia Barnum, presented a dramatic offering, 
“A Dress Rehearsal,” in the Ziegfeld Theatre, Saturday 
morning, December 18. 


CHARLES CLARK’S ANNUAL RECITAL. 


The song recital by Charles W. Clark, the noted haritone, 
will take place next Sunday afternoon, December 26, at the 
Illinois Theatre, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann, 
Mr. Clark will begin the program at 2.30 p. m. sharp, in- 
stead of the usual hour, owing to the performance of 
“Parsifal” at the Auditorium, and the recital will be con- 
cluded at 4 o’clock. 


Bercey Curcaco Opera ScHoot Purtis HEARD. 


Clarence L. Stroupe, pianist, assisted by Edna Dolmage, 
soprano, was heard in a program, well given and well at- 
tended, last Sunday afternoon at the Bergey Chicago Op- 
era School studios, in the Fine Arts Building. Mr. Stroupe, 
pupil of Mrs. Bergey, has appeared on many of the Bergey 
programs and shows excellent progress. His Chopin num- 
bers were especially well played. Mr. Stroupe is also an 
assistant teacher at the school. Miss Dolmage is a pupil 
of Theodore S. Bergey and revealed a voice of excellent 


timbre and sang a group of songs by women composers 
with fine interpretation, and the opera selection from 
“Lohengrin” was given with dramatic power. 


Busu CONSERVATORY NOTEs. 


Grace Stewart Potter, pianist, and Rowland E. Leach, vio- 
linist, of the Bush Conservatory, will give a series of his- 
torical sonata programs, the first of which was given 
Wednesday evening, December 15, in the Bush Conserva- 
tory Recital Hall. 

Thursday evening, December 16, the school of expres- 
sion, under the direction of Mae Julia Riley, gave a pro- 
gram of dramatic readings and sketches in the Bush Con- 
servatory Lyceum. 


CLARK’s INTERPRETATION CLASS. 


Every Saturday afternoon at the Bush Conservatory, 
Charles W. Clark has an interpretation class between 2 and 
4 o'clock. This week the class entertained Marcia van 
Dresser, dramatic soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, and Gertrude Norman, lecturer, authoress and writer. 


Tue FritscHys IN CHICAGO. 


Among the visitors at this office during the past week 
were Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Fritschy, of Kansas City. The 
many concerts that have been given under the direction of 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
SILVIO SCIONTI. 


the Fritschys in Kansas City, and the successful series that 
they are still running in that locality, have made them in- 
ternational figures in the musical field. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fritschy reached Chicago on Wednesday morning, Decem- 
ber 15, from New York City, and left for home the same 
afternoon. It was a great pleasure to the general repre- 
sentative of the MusicaL Courter to shake hands again 
with Mr. and Mrs. Fritschy, as they are among the big 
boosters for the Mustcat Courier in their community. No 
matter how little time the Fritschys may spend in Chicago 
they never pass through without calling at the MusrcaL 
Courter office and giving valuable information concerning 
the musical activities in Kansas City. 


BerTHA BEEMAN ENTERTAINS TILLY KOENEN. 


As a distinguished member of the faculty of the North- 
western University, Bertha Beeman, the contralto, main- 
tains a studio and residence in Evanston, which are musical 
and social centers of that college town. 

Sunday evening Miss Beeman had as honor guest at a 
soiree Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, who gave a 
charming program of songs in her inimitable style and in a 
voice of unsurpassed beauty. English, Dutch, Italian and 
German vocal literature were ideally interpreted. John 
Doane, the Chicago accompanist, assisted. 


Erra EDWARDS AND ELIZABETH CUENY ARE VISITORS. 


Etta Edwards, well known vocal teacher, now located in 
St. Louis, and Elizabeth Cueny, the popular and astute im- 
presaria of the same city, spent a few days last week in 
Chicago and were visitors at this office. Mme. Edwards 
has a large class of pupils in St. Louis, and though she was 
advised to remove her activities back to Chicago, she had 
to forego the pleasure in order to devote her time to her 
St. Louis students. 

Miss Cueny was sanguine over the financial and artistic 
results already attained by the artists under Ellis, all of 
whom are appearing this season in St. Louis under her 
management. Miss Cueny’s success is well deserved, as 

















Francis 


MACLENNAN 





AS SIEGFRIED 





Eric De amarter in Chicago Tribune, December 13, 1915: 

Mr. Maclennan struck his stride with the episode of 
the sword’s forging. Insistently, Mr. Pollak’s orchestra 
pulsed up from the pit in a rhythm as inevitable as fate 
itself; Mr. Maclennz an, apparently unmindful of the gum 
my Wagnerian “action” round and about the forge and 
the anvil, sounded the note of rhapsody and high intent 
Even the coughing phrases of the score assumed the guise 
of an heroic, an epic cantilene. Surely, Mr. Maclennan 
has justified the faith reposed in him by these “Ring” 


performances. 
The note of rhapsody he carried over into the sec- 
mynd act. With him must be mentioned the woodwind 


and horn soloists who made the “forest weavings” beau- 
tiful music, entirely apart from the drama. He seemed 
to be able to hold this exalted mood even during the one 
round fight with the green eyed dragon, which was a very 
good dragon, as dragons go, though slow as to foot work” 
and quite amateurish at “infighting.” The audience 
couldn’t retain the exalted mood, but that is not an im- 
portant fact. 





Fels Borowski, Chicago Herald, December 13, 1915: 

Maclennan achieved great success as Siegfried. It 
is a won ewhat arduous business to make this hero heroic, 
for in spite of Wagner’s excellent intentions in the mat 
ter, Siegfried is a good deal of a nincompoop. His in- 
terpreter on this occasion played the part as if he believed 
that the young man was everything that a hero ought to 
be, and, thanks to his experiences in German opera 
houses, Mr. Maclennan did not miss the sentimental 
aspect of Siegfried’s character. 





Stanley K. Faye, Chicago Daily News, December 13, 1915: 

Mr. Maclennan’s Siegfried was not sung evenly, for 
his German method tripped up proceedings at times, but 
for entire scenes it was a magnificent performance on 
the tenor’s part. Beginning with his second appearance 
on the stage, he sang well and entered on the hearty 
song of the sword with a vigor and lofty exaltation that 
carried him triumphantly through the difficulties of this 
great song and on into the next act. 





Edward C. Moore in Chicago Journal, December 13, 1915: 
Francis Maclennan was the Siegfried, and made it an 
other of his fine performances. Except in the first act, 
when the orchestra was a bit too strenuous for any voice 
to be heard in competition with it, he sang the role in 
gorgeous fashion. He very wisely did not attempt to 
scream over the orchestra in this trying place. If he 
had, he undoubtedly would not have been able to sing 
so well later. The lyric portions of the score were rarely 
beautiful. 
Karleton Hackett in Post: 

Mr. Maclennan had the heroic labor and carried 
through to the end without a falter. To sing Siegfried 
without cuts is indeed the task for a “heroic tenor,” and 
he sustained it in admirable fashion. His playing of the 
role was manly, and he, too, received a number of dem 
onstrations from the audience which were full ly deserved. 
James Whittaker, Chicago Esendter, December 13, 1915: 

As Siegfried, Maclennan was the most impressive char- 
acter among the several he has assumed—that is, as the 
boy Siegfried. The approach of passion, as usual, threw 
him into a Peter Panic. here is a moment in the role 
of Siegfried where the whole manner and even the tone 
quality of the singer should change. This is when the 
I'ne “And fer eyes shall open for me” (to translate 
freely) is repeated. Siegfried is a boy when he sings it 
once and a man when he has repeated it. Maclennan 
remained the fine boy he had been for two and a half 
acts—a very fine boy—youthful to the eye and shoutingly 
juvenile to the ear. 





Herman Devries, Chicago American, December 13, 1915 

Francis Maclennan was a surprise in the role of Sieg 
fried. The inevitable beard with which he masks his face 
at every performance was gone, and the robust, radiant, 
ruddy face of a rollicking youth appeared, disclosing a 
Maclennan we had never met before. 

It and his performance made us glad to meet him again 

His Siegfried robbed his Siegmund of first place in the 
catalogue of his achievements of this season. He caught 
the spirit of Siegfried’s ego seen through the art of 
Wagner and gave us a picture of courage, force, juvenile 
and insolent faith in himself and the future. 

Vocally, too, Mr. Maclennan was equal to the exigencies 
of the scoring. His work in the forging scene with the 
sword Nothung was pictorially and vocally on a level 
with the best Wagnerian tradition. 


Walter R. Kniipfer, in Staats-Zeitung, December 13, 1915 
(Translation. ) 

Francis Maclennan, who has proved himself in all the 
preceding Wagnerian productions to be one of the most 
valuable supports of our ensemble, reached the height of 
his significant art yesterday. He represented a Siegfried 
which would compare with the very best portrayal of this 
role. He not only, in every respect, met the demands 
of Siegfried in respect to vocal streng*h, beauty and dura 
biley, but always set forth the correct delineation of the 
role 
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she is a hard worker, well informed on musical activities, 
and an all around business woman. 


SaBA Doak WINS SUCCESS IN THE SOUTH. 

Saba Doak, a soprano who has received much recogni- 
for her exceptional vocal gifts, has just returned from 

i successful tour through the South. 

Haze, EDEN To MAKE REcorps. 
Hazel Eden, one of the younger members of the Chicago 
Opera Association, also a successful concert artist as well, 
» spend the holiday season in New York City. While 
e Miss Eden will make several talking machine records. 
Miss Eden was brought’ prominently before the public last 
eason when she created thg title role in Simon Buchhalter’s 
“The Lover’s Knot.” Her most recent appearance 
’ when she sang the role of Inez, 
ing favorable comment. 


nade in “Trovatore,’ 


CULBERTSON’s Success IN LocAL MANAGEMENT. 


That Harry Culbertson has successfully gauged public 
interest in matters musical is shown by a satisfying advance 
ale for his January musicales. A plaque of the Fine Arts 
Theatre on the wall of the impresario’s office has but few 
remaining white spaces to designate unsold portions of the 
house. Each seat marked off means that it has been re- 
erved for the entire course. Oscar Seagle, the baritone, 
who will give the initial concert, has attained fame not 
only in his own country, but in Europe. The second recital 
will be presented by Thuel Burnham, pianist, another Amer- 
ican who has won a worldwide reputation. Although this 
will be Mr. Burnham’s debut in Chicago, he is a great 
social favorite in the city, where he has often visited in 
previous years. Several prominent society women have 
taken upon themselves the duty of sponsors for this oc- 
casion. The third program will be presented by the Zoell- 
ner String Quartet. This ensemble has appeared with re- 
markable success from coast to coast of America Hugo 
Kortschak, who will present the fourth program, is a local 
violinist, who, while a member of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, appeared several times as soloist under Fred- 
erick Stock. Mr. Kortschak is also a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Walter Spry School of Music. No more fitting 
climax for this aggregation of artists could be found than 
Tilly Koenen, the Dutch Lieder singer. 

The concerts are announced for 3.30 o’clock on Sunday 
fternoons, January 2, 9, 16, 23 and 30 


WARREN Proctor SINGS IN “THE MESSIAH.” 


Warren Proctor, tenor of the Chicago Opera Associatioti, 
ppeared at Alb‘on, Mich.,in “The Messiah,” on Wednesday 
evening. H. J. Cozin directed the chorus of 150 voices. 
An orchestra accompanied admirably. Permelia Gale and 
Mary Ann Kauffmann sang the soprano and contralto 


1 


Gopparn’s Success IN CHICAGO OPERA 


\ singer who has won marked success in the various 
roles in which he has appeared with the Chicago Opera As- 

ciation is James.Goddard. Although Mr. Goddard came 
here with a reputation already achieved at Covent Garden, 
London, and also in Germany, Chicagoans have a habit of 
wanting to judge for themselves, consequently curiosity 
was rife before his first appearance. .The judgment passed 
by press and public was unanimous that Mr. Goddard was 
1 giant in every way, in voice and interpretative qualities, 
as well as stature. Voicing the opinion of one of the high 
ficials of the Chicago Opera Association, Mr. Goddard 


s emphatically made good 


[SABELLE RICHARDSON IN BERLIN. 


\ story apropos of this time of the year has just come 
the ears of the writer concerning Isabelle Richardson, 
the young dramatic soprano. During the time she was 


Berlin she was engaged to sing at the special 
as service held the Beethoven Saal, and which is 
t in German and then in the English language for 


the benefit of the expatriated. The text of the song has to 
be applicable for both languages, and finding nothing that 
would fit the occasion, Miss Richardson spoke to a young 
composer, Elizabeth Hull, of Boston, who was there at the 
time. The latter was interested and offered to write some- 
thing especially for the occasion, and thus one of the most 
charming of Christmas songs, the “Bethlehem Babe,” with 
both German and English texts and the music by Miss 
Hull, was finished just two days before the occasion and 
given its initial performance by Miss Richardson at that 
time. Needless to say it was received at both services with 
many expressions of favor. 
NOoTEs. 

On Friday evening, December 10, the International Col- 
lege of Music and Expression, of which Emma Clark- 
Mottl is the president, gave a faculty program, with the fol- 
lowing talent: Clara Stenger Gamble, soprano (guest) ; 


Sofia Stephali, mezzo-soprano; Adah Bryant Buckingham, 
contralto; Kathryn Leo Roberts, contralto; Ida M. Moore, 
reader, and Edna Lucille Baum, dancer. The net proceeds 
of this concert went to a scholarship fund, the object of 
which is to assist students to attain a professional career 
in either music, drama, song or dance. 

Mary Hesselgren, soprano, was engaged by the Com- 
munity Club, of Addison, Ill., to give a program Saturday 
evening, December 18. She was assisted by Ada Ender, 
pianist, and Harry Eduard Miller, violinist. 

A regular concert of the Amateur Musical Club was 
given in the Fine Arts Assembly Room, Monday, December 
13, by Josephine Harrison Rogers, Amanda Schulz Johnson, 
Elena Moneak and Sibyl! Sammis MacDermid. 

Gustav Holmquist has just returned from Minnesota, 
where he went last weck to participate in the celebration 
of the sixtieth anniversary of his parents’ wedding. 





Ada Soder-Hueck Heard. 


Ada Soder-Hueck, the contralto and vocal authority, 
who was the leading attraction at a musicale and reception 
given at Delmonico’s ballroom, Fifth avenue, New York, 
December 12, proved once more that she is master of her 
art. Her masterly rendition of her songs so delighted the 
audience that she received quite an ovation. The affair, 
including dramatic readings by the gifted playwright, Ruth 
Helen Davis, and being under the personal auspices of 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Mrs. Simon Baruch, brought 
forth a very distinguished audience. 





ADA SODER-HUECK, 
The eminent contralto who scored quite an ovation at the recital 
given at Delmonico’s, Fifth avenue, New York, December 12, 
proved once more that she is a master of her art. 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, whom a leading critic calls “one of 
our most eminent contraltos,” upheld this fine reputation 
and gave proof of remarkable vocal quality. Her lovely 
appearance, her handling of that rich voice, the ease and 
freedom of tone all marked the artist. The big aria from 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophet” showed her extended range and 
versatile art to best advantage, then followed groups of 
songs in German and English, of variety, style and char- 
acter. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck, who was formerly prima donna con- 
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tralto of the Vienna Opera, and also sang a great .deal 
at concerts and recitals, has devoted the last few years 
entirely to voice training, being known now as one of the 
foremost vocal authorities of New York; her many fine 
singers prominent before.the public are the best recom- 
mendation of her splendid work. However, it seems a pity 
that so excellent a singer, in the prime of her life and art, 
devotes herself to teaching. As she laughingly says: “If 
I could only make two of myself, one who sings and one 
who teaches! I love my own art, but I also love my teach- 
ing. It is wonderful to have this rare gift to build up 
voices and artists, and there are so few who understand 
the voice properly and are successful. ‘As it is, I must 
try to combine both now, even with my extended teaching 
duties. At present there are seven prospective pupils on 
the waiting list until I can start them. I also have re- 
ceived three engagement offers for concerts the last few 
days. It certainly keeps me busy. I am very happy.” 





James Harrod’s Two Recent Triumphs. 


As soloist with the Flonzaley Quartet and with the Al- 
bany (N. Y.) Symphony Orchestra, James Harrod added 
to the list of triumphs which have resulted from his re- 
cent appearances. In speaking of his singing with the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, the Providence (R. I.) Tribune said: 

“Mr. Harrod was a surprise and delight. He showed the 
possession of a voice that is full of feeling, robust in tone, 
clear in quality and excellent in enunciation. 

“The second Jean de Reszké, he has been called, and it 
is quite probable that his work partakes strongly of that 
of the man who has been his teacher. It certainly gives 
promise in its richness and power of making its possessor 
famous before long.” 

“In his aria, ‘Cielo e mar,’ Mr, Harrod brought much 
experience of phrasing and a voice of unusual sweetness,” 
declared the Albany (N. Y.) Argus. And further stated 
that “his high notes are pure and well sustained . . . he 
accomplished much.” 

The Knickerbocker Press spoke of the wisdom in his se- 
lection, and remarked, “his fine tenor voice of unusual 
sweetness and power, combined with his pleasing person- 
ality, brought immediate demands for encores.” 








Einar Linden and Greta Torpadie in 
Operettas at Princess Theatre. 


The season of opera comique, which the Music League 
of America is giving at the Princess Theatre for the ben- 
efit of several war charities, opened very auspiciously 
Tuesday afternoon, December 14. The operettas presented 
were “Bruderlein Fein” (“The Wedding Day”) in Eng- 
lish by Leo Fall, and “Mam’zelle Mariette” in French by 
Emile Bourgeois, and were sung by Greta Torpadie, Einar 
Linden and Signe Hagensen. 

Special mention must be made of Mr. Linden’s work, 
and great credit given him for the artistic perfection of 
the performances. The Danish tenor not only sings in 
these operettas, but he produces them, supervises the 
making and painting of the scenery, the staging, and di- 
rects the other singers. Mr. Linden has achieved an en- 
viable reputation throughout Europe as the greatest pan- 
tomimist ever seen. His own operetta, “Le Jardinier,” is 
to be performed shortly at the Princess Theatre for the 
first time on any stage. 








Mme. Fremstad to Sing with Orchestra 


in St. Paul and Minneapolis. — 





Olive Fremstad is still in Chicago, singing the last of 
her guest performances in Wagnerian opera with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, where she has been highly suc- 
cessful all season. From there she goes to St. Paul to 
appear as soloist: with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra on the evening of December 30, singing in Minneapolis 
the day following, New Year’s Eve. After leaving the 
West, Mme. Fremstad will return to New York in time 
for several Eastern concerts. 
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MUSICAL NEWS AT WESTMINISTER COLLEGE. the prize was never claimed until 1445—over two centuries une oui 


Visiting Artists Please—New Pipe Organ for College. 
New Wilmingt Pa., D ber 9, 1915. 

Rebecca Davidson, pianist, presented one of the best re- 
citals ever given here, on the evening of October 22 in the 
college chapel. Especially fine was MacDowell’s sonata, 
“Eroica,” of which Miss Davidson gave a masterly inter- 
pretation. She also pleased greatly with Saint-Saéns’ toc- 
cata. Her program also included the Busoni arrangement 
of the Bach chaconne, Schubert’s impromptu in F minor, 
three Chopin numbers, Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and the same 
composer’s arrangement of Paganini’s “La Campanella” 
brought the program to a brilliant close. 





CHARLES WASHBURN IN INTERESTING RECITAL. 


An interpretative recital by Charles Washburn on the 
evening of November 4 marked the fourth musical offer- 
ing of this season at College Chapel. Mr. Washburn opened 
his program with an aria from Handel’s “Berenice.” In 
addition to songs by Lehmann, Bungert and Homer, he sang 
two groups, entitled “Songs of the Child World,” by Mol- 
loy, Homer, Johnson, Ashford, Lohr and Terhune, and 
“Songs of the South,” by Pigott, Homer and Cook. Mr. 
Washburn is a clever interpreter, and his group of chil- 
dren’s songs was particularly pleasing. Special praise 
should be given Edward Hearn for his splendid accompani- 
ments. 

Unusuat Honor ror Director CAMPBELL. 


In the November 23 issue of the Westminster Holcad, 
which is published by the undergraduates at the college, 
there appeared the following notice regarding William Wil- 
son Campbell, director of the music department of the col- 
lege: 


“Prof. W. W. Campbell received a letter yesterday offer- 
ing him the position of director of music at the Summer 
School of Ohio State University. Professor Campbell 
has held that position for three years, and his success is 
proven.by the offer of the position for next season, in spite 
of an unwritten law at the university against a man teach- 
ing more than three summer terms. Professor Campbell 
lectures on musical appreciation and pedagogy. In his work 
he is assisted by Mary Douthett, who acts as interpreter 
of the music dealt with in the lecture.” 


Curistine ScHutz Devicuts Larce AvupDIENCE. 


Christine Schutz, contralto, gave a delightful recital here 
last evening. From the opening number, “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
by Tschaikowsky, to the final group of songs by American 
composers, Miss Schutz showed herself to be a serious 
artist as well as the possessor of an unusually beautiful 
voice. Works in Italian, French and German likewise fig- 
ured on the program, and in each she showed herself to be 
thoroughly conversant with the language and with the mes- 
sage of the song. Edward Hearn again delighted the audi- 
ence with his excellent accompaniments. 


New Pree Orcan Assurep. 


Steps are being taken toward the installation of a new 
pipe organ. This move has been contemplated for some 
time, and now that something is really being done, the 
new organ will probably soon be a fact. This will mean 
the establismment of a department for pipe organ and mu- 
sical composition, the deanship of which will be occupied 
by some prominent organist. 

The Christmas holidays loom just ahead. A large num- 
ber of new students are booked to enter January 4, imme- 
diately after the Christmas and New Year’s festivities. 

H. R. 





The Musical Greasy Pole. 


(From The Music Student, London, December, 1915.) 

In the Mustcat Courter, Robin Legge compares the 
efforts to help British music to a greasy pole contest. 

Have you ever seen the historic competition of married men who 
have never “had a word” with their spouses in the whole of their 
matrimonial career, the competition for the Dunmow flitch of bacon? 
The flitch is fixed to the top of a greasy pole, and belongs to the first 
nonquarrelsome swain who can swarm the said pole and annex the 
bacon. Of course, most of them fall ignominiously to the ground. 
Tt might almost be an old fashioned auto da fé, but it isn’t. Our 
London musical life, indeed our national musical life (if any) is 
rather of the same nature, save that the combatants are happily 
bound by no rules as to their matrimonial behavior. But our mu- 
sicians are forever climbing greasy poles. Merrily they climb; their 
descent is as easy as that to Avernus. At a time like the present, 
one can but honor the climbers, whose aim to keep “the musical flag 
flying” is obviously laudable. So are the efforts of sundry other 
music lovers to help the musician proper. 


Now is the critic of The Daily Telegraph correct? We 
always understood the claim to the flitch was decided 
by a properly constituted “court,” but we may be wrong. 
When Robert Fitzwalter instituted the prize, his condi- 
tion was “that whatever married couple will go to the 
priory, and kneeling on two sharp pointed stones, will 
swear that they have not quarreled nor repented of their 
marriage within a year and a day after its celebration, 
shall receive a flitch of bacon.” That was in 1244, and 








later! 
In matters of music, Robin Legge never gives us any 
opening for criticism. Hence we take this opportunity 


of questioning a statement of his on another subject. Is. 


there a greasy pole at Dunmow? It may be he is right 
and we wrong. 

As for the application, there is something in it. Musi- 
cal endeavor is something like climbing the greasy pole, 
as too many of us know. Still, we shall climb no better 
for giving up heart, and ever in these bad times we would 
urge cheerfulness and perseverance. 





ZOELLNER QUARTET GIVES 
FOUR CONCERTS IN BOSTON. 


Press Lauds Excellency of Work. 





That the people of Boston have great admiration for the 
artistic attainments and endeavors of the Zoellner String 
Quartet is attested by the fact that this sterling organiza- 
tion has been engaged for four appearances in America’s 
so called “esthetic center.” Two of the concerts already 
have taken place, one being a private musicale at the home 
of ex-Ambassador Larz Anderson, on December 7, at 
which prominent members of exclusive Boston society were 
present. The second appearance was in a public recital at 
Steinert Hall, on December 9, when the Zoellners played 
“The Lark” quartet, by Haydn, Debussy’s op. 10, and 
op. 18, No. 4, of Beethoven. 

On December 31 and January 2, the Zoellner Quartet is 
to be in Boston again, appearing before the Harvard Music 
Association and the Boston Art Club respectively. 

Some of the press comments on the recent Boston con- 
cert are as follows: 

The Zoellners were particularly sympathetic in rendering Debussy, 
and called up the spirit of Beethoven in a way that seldom happens. 
As an ensemb!e the Quartet was exceptionally fine, and ease of 
technic and sensitive subordination and emphasis of parts led them 
to work together as one. Mile. Zoellner filled her place in the per- 
formance with great efficiency and extraordinary intelligence.—Boston 
Transcript, December 10, 1915. 





The Zoeliners were heard to advantage. They played the quartet 
by Debussy with zeal, devotion, technical efficiency and purity of 
intonation.—Boston Herald, December 10, rors. 





Debussy’s quartet had a genuine atmosphere as well as euphony 
and technical smoothness. Haydn and Beethoven were played with 
especial comprehension and enthusiasm.—Boston Post, December 10, 
1915. 





Worcester News. 





Worcester, Mass., December 17, 1915. 

Bertha Cushing Child, contralto, of Boston, with her 
children as accompanists and a trio of musicians, gave a 
recital program, December 10, before the Levana Club 
members and their guests in the club rooms in the Sawyer 
Block. Assisting on the program was John Densmore, the 
Boston composer, who played Mrs. Child’s accompaniments 
for a group of his own songs, including “Memory,” “A 
Village Romance,” and “Kiss Me Good Night.” The in- 
strumental numbers were performed by the three children 
of the contralto, Mary Franklin Child, piano, and the twin 
sons, Paul Cushing and Charles Jesse, violin and cello. 

Boston OrcHEsTRA CONCERT. 

The second concert of the Ellis Course, and the first 
of the season by the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
given Tuesday night in Mechanics Hall. Laeta Hartley 
was the assisting artist. The program included the Bee- 
thoven eighth symphony; MacDowell, concerto for piano, 
No. 2, D minor, and Bizet’s suite, “L’Arlesienne,” No. r. 


SweptsH CuHurcu Festivat Cnorus HEArp. 


The Festival Chorus of the First Swedish M. E. Church 
gave a special musical service, presenting Stainer’s 
“Daughter of Jairus” in the church, last night. The chorus 
was assisted by Mrs. Randolph Bergstrom and Olga Fors- 
berg, sopranos; Florence Holmes, pianist; W. Gray Har- 
ris, organist; Carl Hult and Daniel Hult, bass; and Charles 
E. Grosvenor, tenor. Julius M. Ojerholm directed the 
chorus and the Hultman-McQuaid Conservatory Orches- 
tra played. The program also included solo numbers and 
choruses from “Elijah.” The glee cluh sang the “Soldiers’ 
Chorus” from Gounod’s “Faust.” M. E. Erram. 





Fay Foster in Demand as 
Accompanist of Her Own Songs. 


Fay Foster appeared as accompanist to a number of her 
own songs at a very pleasant reception given on Friday 
evening, December 10, by Mrs. Craig, at her residence, 605 
West r12th street, New York. These songs were charm- 
ingly rendered by Litta Grimm, and were received with 
much favor, especially the lovely “Flower Time Weather,” 
which was pronounced by an enthusiastic person present, 

s “the most beautiful song I ever heard, no foreign song 
excepted.” 
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BERLIN'S MUSICAL SYMPATHIES 
CONTINUE TO BE INTERNATIONAL 
IN SPITE OF THE WORLD WAR. 


Musical Courier Representative Tells of Friendly Receptions Given by the German Public 
to Performers from Enemy Nations—Jadlowker Makes “Lohengrin” Debut— 
Bachaus, in Military Uniform, Gives Piano Recital—Warsaw’s 
Musical Life Reorganized by Berlin Manager. 


Jenaerstr. 21, } 
Berlin, W., November 12, 1915. 

[here are some peculiar and interesting features in 
connection with the present season, and one of 
these is the participation in the public musical life 
f Berlin of artists who are subjects of the vari- 
ous countries now at war with Germany. For in- 
stance. during the last week no less than three cele- 
rated Russian subjects have been heard here—Jadlowker, 
the tenor, as Lohengrin, at the Royal Opera; Josef Lhé- 
vinne, the pianist, who appeared on Friday at Beethoven 
Hall, and Wanda Landowska, the clavecin performer, who 


played at a chamber music concert. But this by no means 


exhausts the list of the enemies’ subjects now active here. 
Teresa Carrefo, a Venezuelan by birth, who was formerly 
married to Emil Sauret, the Frenchman, then to Taglia- 
pietra, an Italian, and as her third matrimonial venture 
to Eugén d’Albert, the Scotchman, now is married to a 
Tagliapietra again, a brother of her second husband. As 
this, her fourth husband, is an Italian, she is naturally an 
Italian subject. But she recently concertized here at the 
Philharmonie and was received by a large audience with 
the same tokens of welcome and approbation that always 
have been hers in times of peace. 

An Italian of pure blood, as her name and her appear- 
ance show, is Mafalda Salvatini, the well known prima 
donna, who also recently appeared here in a concert of 
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her own, being received by the Berlin public with great 
warmth. Another interesting and curious case is that of 
Irene Triesch, the distinguished actress. As the wife of 
Frederic Lamond, the Scotch pianist, she is, of course, 
a British subject, but she now is playing the leading parts 
in the dramas that are being presented at the Koenig- 
graetzer Theater. On the other hand, Mme. Chaigneau, 
the Parisian violinist of the well known Chaigneau Trio, 
also is announced to play here next week at a big charity 
concert, at which, among other artists, the wife of Robert 
von Mendelssohn, who also is an Italian, will assist. Mme. 
Chaigneau, to be sure, is married to the son of Joseph 
Joachim, and hence is a German subject. Taken as a 
whole, it is rather a peculiar mixup. Anyhow, it demon- 
strates a broad and generous spirit on the part of the 
German authorities and the Berlin public. At the recent 
first performance of Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony, Henri 
Marteau, the Frenchman; Frederic Lamond, the Scotch- 
man, and Bronislaw Hubermann, the Russian, sat side by 
side in the Philharmonie. 


“LoHENGRIN” WITH A RussIAN TENOR, 


An excellent performance of “Lohengrin” was given at 
the Royal Opera, a performance that was of twofold in- 
terest, since it served to introduce Jadlowker to the Ber- 
lin public as a Wagnerian singer, and since it demonstrated 
that it is quite possible, in spite of political considerations, 
for a Russian to sing the title role in a favorite work at 
the Kaiser’s opera in the Kaiser’s capital. In appearance, 
Jadlowker is far from being an ideal Lohengrin. Wagner 
himself laid great stress on an imposing presence as one 
of the attributes of the Knight of the Swan. Jadlowker 
is small of stature and most unimposing in appearance, 
but he sang the part beautifully, his middle register being 
particularly noteworthy for its carrying power and for its 
singular appeal to the hearts of the listeners. This was 
not only Jadlowker’s first Berlin appearance as a Wag- 
nerian singer, but it was also the first time he has sung 
here, since he was given “leave of absence” shortly after 
the outbreak of the war. It appears that he now will re- 
main with us permanently. 

At the same hour “Lohengrin” was being given at the 
Royal Opera House, “Tannhauser” was having its first 
performance at the Charlottenburg Opera, it having been 
added to the enormous repertoire of that stage. The title 
role was sung by Paul Hansen, who has many qualifica- 
tions for that part, although the heroic quality of his 
voice is not so pronounced as might be desired. It was a 
praiseworthy performance. The members of the cast are, 
to be sure, comparatively unknown, being mostly young 
singers, but they are artists of decided promise, and in 
some cases of remarkable attainments. Friedrich Plaschke 
as Wolfram, Ernest Lehmann as Landgraf, Nelly Merz as 
Elisabeth and Felicitas Hallama as Venus were all very 
creditable, both vocally and histrionically. The orchestra, 
under Eduard MoGricke, was surprisingly good. 


BrucCKNER AND Liszt Reap By STRAUSS. 


Bruckner’s ninth symphony and Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
“Les Préludes,” formed a strong contrast at the second 
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symphony evening of the Berlin Royal Orchestra, under 
Richard Strauss. “Les Préludes,” by the way, was per- 
formed no less than three times last week, having been 
heard also on Sunday evening at the Bluethner popular 
concert, under Scheinpflug, and on Tuesday evening at the 
Philharmonic Pop, under Hildebrandt. 

The first movement of Bruckner’s ninth symphony was 
received by the public with an impressive silence. The 
listeners apparently did not know what to make of it. This 
symphony is indeed a peculiar piece of musical structure. 
Inspiration in the way of thematic invention is not one of 
its strongest features. The scherzo, however, is an inter- 
esting number, and this elicited an cutburst of applause. 
As a whole, it is inferior to the “Romantic” and some 
of Bruckner’s other symphonies. Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony and Liszt’s “Préludes,” in a most brilliant ren- 
dition, made a very different impression on the audience. 
The orchestra played magnificently throughout the evening. 


Tuirp NikiscH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


Haydn’s symphony in G major opened the program of 
the third Nikisch concert, and rarely has the great con- 
ductor and this elite orchestra so succeeded in warming 
up the audience with an opening number. A _ veritable 
storm of applause broke loose, which was meant not only 
for the conductor and the musicians, but also for the 
work itself. It was such a spontaneous, impulsive, “im- 
provised” reading, as it were, that it made the symphony 
appear to us in a new light. 

One of the most poetic of all piano concerts, the Schu- 
mann, played by Ernst von Dohnanyi, followed. This 
Hungarian pianist is a good musician, but he lacks the 
attribute of pianistic greatness. The lyric and poetic 
parts were interpreted beautifully, but fire and élan were 
missing in the passages of the first movement and in the 
finale. It was a refined but not an inspired performance. 
A magnificent reading of Brahms’ F major symphony 
brought the program to a close. 


ScHNABEL-FLESCH-BECKER TRIO. 


The C minor piano quartet, the E minor cello sonata, 
and the B major piano trio made up the second Brahms 
program of the series of five concerts to be given this win- 
ter by the Schnabel-Flesch-Becker Trio. Beethoven Hall 
again was sold out, and an animated mood prevailed. In 
the quartet the three artists had the assistance of Licco 
Amar, a very good viola player.. The climax of the con- 
cert was the magnificent reading of the B major trio, 
probably the most grateful of all of Brahms’ chamber 
music works; it was a singularly lucid, finished, and tem- 
peramental rendition. The cello sonata also was beauti- 
fully played. Hugo Becker of late has been suffering from 
heart trouble, and a certain reserve was noticeable in hls 
playing, which, although it lacked robustness, was refined, 
dignified and sympathetic. Becker plays a fine specimen 
of Stradivarius’ handiwork. Flesch and Schnabel were 
both in excellent form. The Crown Princess attended 
the concert and remained the entire evening. 


LiszT AT THE PHILHARMONIC Pop. 


Earlier the same evening I listened to Hildebrandt’s 
readings of Liszt’s two symphonic poems, “Les Préludes” 
and “Mazeppa,” and also to a finished and fiery perform- 
ance of the same composer’s E flat piano concerto played 
by Frieda Kwast-Hodapp. Liszt, the Hungarian, stands 
in exceedingly good repute here this season. 


Meyrowitz Leaps Beriioz’s “FANTASTIC.” 


Seimar Meyrowitz, who in former years was one of the 
principal conductors here at the Comic Opera, made his 
Berlin rentrée last Thursday evening at the Philharmonie 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. He opened his program 
with Berlioz’s “Fantastic” symphony, a work which had 
not been heard here for a long time. Berlioz is so little 
played nowadays that we are apt to forget how much the 
modern composers owe to him. If the “Fantastic” sym- 
phony had not been written, we never would have heard 
Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony or Mahler’s “Lied von der 
Erde” during the last two weeks. Meyrowitz proved him- 
self a worthy interpreter of the brilliant Frenchman. 

Arthur Schnabel played Beethoven’s G major piano 
concerto. A vocal soloist also assisted, Josef Schwarz, of 
the Vienna Royal Opera, who sang an aria from Gluck’s 
“Agamemnon” and the well known aria of René from 
Verdi’s “Masked Ball.” He is a very fine baritone and 
made an excellent impression. A few evenings later 
Schwarz was heard also as Rigoletto at the Royal Opera, 
where he scored an emphatic success. 


First Evite Concert. 


One of the best attended and most successful concerts 
of the week was the first of the series known as the “Elite” 
concerts given by the Concert Direction Jules Sachs. 
Philharmonie was crowded. Indeed, the attendance of 
the many concerts of the past week has been extraordinary, 
although none of the principal ones were given for chari- 
table purposes, as was so often the case one year ago. 
The services of three Berlin artists—Conrad Ansorge, 
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Pianist; Lola Artét de Padilla, soprano, and Walter Kirch- 
hoff,- tenor, had been secured. Ansorge achieved a big 
success with a couple of short Schubert numbers and with 
his truly passionate performance of Beethoven’s “Appas- 
sionata.” Lola Artét de Padilla is a worthy daughter of 
her celebrated mother. She is now one of the most sym- 
pathetic members of the Berlin Royal Opera. She sang 
two groups of Lieder consisting chiefly of northern com- 
posers, Grieg, Sjégren, Sigurd Lie and Agathe Backer- 
Groendahl, but she also was heard in two very effective 
new songs by Otto Lohse, the conductor of the Leipsic 
Opera. She sang charmingly and afforded her listeners 
much pleasure. Kirchhoff was heard in fine renditions of 
an aria from Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte” and in three Strauss 
Lieder. All the artists were acclaimed loudly. 


ELENA GERHARDT IN RECITAL, 

A song recital by Elena Gerhardt at Beethoven Hall was 
well attended, although Nikisch did not assist at the piano 
this time, as had hitherto generally been the case at her 
Berlin appearances. Nikisch was, of course, always an 
extra attraction. Paul Aron, who took his place at the 
piano, evidently is on leave of absence from the front, for 
he appeared in field gray uniform. As a pianist and ac- 
companist he is, to be sure, far removed from a Nikisch, 
but he played acceptably. Elena 
Gerhardt always has been a 
great favorite with the Berlin 
public, and the enthusiasm with 
which she was greeted at this 
her first appearance of this sea- 
son, shows that she has lost 
nothing in standing here. Her 
program consisted of Lieder by 
Franz, Schubert, Schumann, Er- 
ich J. Wolff and Strauss. Robert 
Franz, in spite of the recent cele- 
bration of his centenary, is still 
very much neglected, and the de- 
lightful manner in which the 
singer interpreted the six lieder 
was one of the chief features of 
the program, “Im Herbst” par- 
ticularly, one of Franz’s most 
beautiful Lieder, was admirably 
sung. At the close of the pro- 
gram she contributed four en- 
cores and during the program 
she repeated “Auf dem Wasser 
zu singen” by Schubert. 


HuNGARIANS Pray ENSEMBLE. 


Franz von Vecsey and Ernst 
von Dohnanyi joined forces and 
played three sonatas by the three 
great German Bs. before a good 
sized audience at Beethoven 
Hall. Bach was represented with 
his E major sonata, Brahms by 
his G major ard Beethoven by his E flat major sonata. These 
popular Hungarians were heard here together to great ad- 
vantage also last year. They are well mated and make a 
first class pair. There was not so much of the real Hun- 
garian temperament, however (the “red pepper” that we 
are accustomed to associate with the Magyars), in their 
playing as one could have wished for. The allegro move- 
ments, to be sure, were rendered with a certain amount 
of fire, but a spirit of reserve, not to say coldness, pre- 
vailed in the slow movements. However, it was most re- 
fined sonata playing and did not fail in its effect upon the 
public. 


WAGNER IN: CONCERT. 


Among the well known musical artists now at the front, 
Walter Kirchhoff, the tenor of the Royal Opera, is one 
of the most popular with the public. At present he is en- 
joying a brief respite from his arduous military duties and 
is home on a short leave of absence. He gave a concert 
at the Philharmonie which attracted an immense public, 
notwithstanding the high prices. He sang a Wagner pro- 
gram consisting of the most popular excerpts from the 
tenor parts of the “Meistersinger,” “Walkiire,” “Sieg- 
fried” and “Lohengrin.” In appearance Kirchhoff is a 
veritable Siegfried. He is also a singer of many pro- 
nounced gifts, although he lacks certain qualities that the 
truly great Wagner tenor must have. He is a public 
favorite, however, and was overwhelmed with applause. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra under Hildebrandt contrib- 


uted the overtures to the “Meistersinger” and to “Lohen- 
grin” besides playing the accompaniments. 
A CHAMBER Music NoveLty. 

A new suite for violin, cello and piano by Paul Scheinp- 
flug, the new conductor of the Bluethner Orchestra, had 
its first public performance at the Singakademie on 
Wednesday, this being the opening concert of the Hein- 
rich Griinfeld series founded here some forty years ago. 
Scheinpflug possesses a happy combination of gifts that 
enables him to write in a modern manner and yet with 
true melodic invention and in a style that is transparent. 
He offers something that the public can enjoy without 
ransacking their brains to find out what it is all about. The 
novelty is written in four parts. The first is a movement 
of charming simplicity written in the old style. The sec- 
ond, an andante, entitled “Das Leuchtfeuer von Hela am 
Sommerabend” is beautiful and original in its atmosphere. 
Then follows a graceful gavotte and a finale and allegro, 
which is full of meat, thematically, and is effectively 
penned for the three instruments. The suite was intro- 
duced by the composer at the piano, Bernhard Dessau, one 
of the concertmasters of the Royal Orchestra, and Hein- 
rich Griinfeld, and made a decided hit with the public. 
The other instrumental number of the program was Schu- 
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bert’s C major quintet. Between the instrumental parts 
Elisabeth Boehm van Endert sang a group of five Brahms’ 
songs in a sympathetic manner. 


OrtHer CoNCERTS OF THE WEEK. 


The remaining concerts of importance of the week con- 
sisted of a piano recital by Wilhelm Bachaus, who played 
in uniform, as he is now serving in the army; a cello 
recital by Paul Gruemer, a very gifted young cellist; the 
third chamber music concert of the Waldemar Mayer 
series; another. very interesting chamber music concert 
by members of the Royal Orchestra with a Bach, Bee- 
thoven-Schubert program; an evening of modern composi- 
tions by Siegfried Karg-Elert, Kurt Johnen and Rudolf 
Schartel, introducing a program of novelties, which are, 
however, of passing interest only; vocal concerts by Willy 
Kewitsch; Elas Laura von Wolzogen; a successful violin 
recital by Dora von Moellendorff, a big charity concert at 
the Philharmonie, at which Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, with 
Liszt’s, E flat piano concerto, and Hertha Stolzenberg, of 


the Charlottenburg Opera, with Agathe’s aria from the 
“Freischiitz,” carried off the honors of the evening. 


Paut Katiscn’s SixtTietH BirtHpAy. 


On November 6 Paul Kalisch celebrated his sixtieth 
birthday. Many of the younger generation of the readers 
of the Musicat Courter will ask: “Who is Paul Kalisch®’ 
He is a tenor of some repute in Germany, a prominent 
member of the Wiesbaden Royal Opera for a number of 
years, but now he is known chiefly as the husband of Lilli 
Lehmann. He was born in Berlin in 1855 and was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Opera here during the years 1884 to 1887, 
and he was heard also in New York during a season of 
German opera at the Metropolitan. The older readers of 
Musica Courter will remember Kalisch’s New York ap- 
pearances of a quarter of a century ago. He never was 
a great singer, and always will be remembered chiefly as 
Lilli Lehmann’s husband. 


Warsaw’s Musicat Lire REORGANIZED. 


Erich Sachs, the present head of the Concert Direction 
Jules Sachs (founded by Jules Sachs and Saul Liebling), 
has been been called to Warsaw by the governor general of 
that city to reorganize the musical life of the Polish capital. 
Sachs, who is a man of large experience in musical affairs, 
is at present in Warsaw for the purpose. The development 
of the musical life of the famous Polish centre under 
German rule will be awaited with interest. 


INTERESTING COLLECTION OF GERMAN Fork Sones. 


The Peters Publishing House, of Leipsic has just issued 
a new collection of German folk songs for mixed chorus. 
This publication is really a continuation of the famous col- 
lection of folk songs for male chorus that was published . 
by request of the Kaiser_some 


years ago and that met with 
such enormous success. This 
new Peters collection contains 


no less than 600 numbers, which 
cover the ground most thor- 
oughly, embracing, as they do, 
a period of five centuries, be- 
ginning with the fourteenth cer- 
tury and ending with our own 


times. In preparing this great 
work, authorities like Hegar, 
Kretzschmar, Siegfried Ochs, 
Georg Schumann and Max 


Friedlander have assisted. The 
fact that such a work should 
have been completed and pub- 
lished during the war is of spe- 
cial interest. 

Vocer’s SEVENTIETH 
BirTHDAY. 


THERESE 


Therese Vogl, the once so fa- 
mous Isolde and Briinnhilde of 
the Munich Court Opera and 
the widow of Heinrich Vogl, the 
equally famous Tristan, 
enty years old today. Slie made 
her debut on the stage in 1864 
at Carlsruhe. The following 
year, in 1865, she was engaged 
by the Munich stage, of which 
she was 2- leading member for 
nearly three decades. Richard 
Wagner was a great admirer of Therese Vogl. In 1892 
she retired from active work on the operatic stage. 


is sev- 


Aucust BuNGERT’s FUNERAL. 

The funeral of August Bungert, of whose death and 
life’s work I wrote last week, was attended by many well 
known men from the world of music and art. Professor 
Bonnhof, of Rottenburg, delivered an address dwelling 
upon Bungert’s work as a man and composer. Bungert’s 
former friends and admirers appeared in full force. 

THEODORE SPIERING IN THE BERLIN PReEss. 

From time to time interesting notes concerning the 
American activity of Theodore Spiering appear in the Ber- 
lin papers. The fact that he conducted a large violin 
class during the summer and that he has been booked to 
tour the States has been followed with interest. A recent 
interview of his that appeared in America, in which he 
made some interesting remarks concerning the develop- 
ment of the modern violin technic, also was quoted here 
in part. ArtTHur M. ABELL. 
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‘ROCHESTER PUBLIC SCHOOL 


PUPILS DEMONSTRATE THEIR 
PRACTICAL MUSICAL TRAINING. 


Music Teachers’ Association Delegates Witness Orchestral, 
Operatic and Choral Performances of an Impressive 
Order—Other Recent Events. 

Rochester, N. Y., December 13, 1915. 

Recently, in connection with the New York State 
Teachers’ Association meeting, several interesting events 
in public school music took place, under the general direc- 
tion of Elizabeth Casterton, director of music in the pub- 
lic schools. 

The first was a demonstration, before the delegates of 
the association, of the orchestral work as carried on in the 
public schools of the city for the last six or seven years, 
with a brief explanation of the organization and mainte- 
nance of the school orchestras by Mrs. Casterton and 
Helen Garvin. Rochester was one of the first cities to or- 
ganize public school orchestras and one of the first to al- 
low credit for orchestral practice. 

The second event was the performance of Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha’s Childhood,” the prize composition of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. The music is by Bessie 
Whitely and is based on original Indian melodies collected 
among the Indian tribes by Alice Fletcher. The operetta 
was performed in a highly creditable manner by the pupils 
of Francis Parker and of the Horace Mann schools, as- 
sisted by Flora Jones, pianist; Charles DePuy, violinist, 
and M. Valerio, flutist. 

The third event was the concert given in Convention 
Hall as a feature of the general program of the associa- 
tion, by 600 grammar school children assisted by 200 
members’ of the Choral Union of the High Schools 
and Ralph Scobell, tenor. Convention Hall. was filled, 
with standing room all occupied. It is said that as 
many were turned away for lack of space as gaified en- 
trance to the hall. The program was as follows: “Praise 
Ye the Father,” Gounod, and “To Thee, O Country,” Eich- 
berg, Children’s Chorus; “Welcome, Pretty Primrose 
Flower,” Pinsuti, and “Like the Lark,” Abt, semi chorus, 
School No. 29; “Nita Gitana,” DeKoven, Howard McWade, 
of the East High School; “Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” 


Girls’ Glee Club, West High School; “Peace on Earth,” 


Gounod, and “Angel of Peace” (tune, Keller’s “American 
Hymn,” words, Oliver Wendell Holmes), Children’s 
Chorus; “My Fatherland,” Abt, and “Lift Thine Eyes,” 
Mendelssohn, chorus Junior High School; “If With All 
Your Hearts” (“Elijah,” Mendelssohn), Ralph Scobell; 
“The Heavens are Telling,” Haydn, Choral Union High 
Schools; “Hymn to America” (tune, “Materna,” words, 
Katherine Lee-Bates), Children’s Chorus. 

PADEREWSKI'S RECITAL. 

Thanksgiving evening for the music lovers of the city 
was marked by the opportunity to hear again Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, under the local management of J. W. Furlong. 
His program was as follows: “Fantasia,” op. 15, by Schu- 
bert; “Ia Bandoline,” by Couperin; “Le Carillon de Cy- 
thére,” by Couperin; “Le Coucou,” by Daquin”; “Etudes 
Symphoniques,” by Schumann; nocturne in E major, op. 62, 
by Chopin; etudes, Nos. 7, 10 and 11, op. 25, by Chopin; 
polonaise by Chopin and Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt. 


Futier Sisters’ REcITAL. 


Under the local management of Walter Bentley Ball, the 
Misses Dorothy, Rosalind and Cynthia Fuller, of Stur- 
minster Newton, Dorset, England, gave three charming 
recitals of English, Scottish and Irish folksongs in Roches- 
ter recently. They appeared at the residence of Mrs. 
George F. Morgan, 1120 East avenue; at the D.K.G. In- 
stitute of Musical Art, and at Convention Hall before the 
New York State Teachers’ Association. Their programs 
gave much pleasure to their audiences. 


“ELIJAH” GIVEN. 


The oratorio “Elijah” was given an effective rendition 
December 5 before a large audience by the choir of the 
Second Baptist Church, under the direction of Jay Mark 
Ward, with Alice Wysard at the organ. The following 
were the soloists: Mrs. Edwin S. Mix, Irene Ingmire Hol- 
lis, Lillian Ellsworth. Floyd Nelson Ward, Yale B. An- 
thony, Jay Mark Ward. CE. 





What Chicago Critics Think of Clark’s Singing. 


Chicago critics emphasize Charles W. Clark’s especially 
fine singing, according to the following from the focal 


press: 

Charles W. Clark. an artist of uncommon skill and intelligence, 
has proven often and convincingly that there are not many baritones 
who are able to sing songs as delightfully as he sings them. Few 
baritones, if any, can join, as he can, poetry and vocal tone with 
such convincing result.—Chicago Tribune. 





Charles W. Clark proved himself an authoritative artist and espe- 
cially fine was his singing of “Story of Spring,” as Friar Leon St. 
Francis of Assissii—Chicago Examiner. 


Mr, Clark was a veritable tower of strength. He has a splendid 


voice; he sings at once with power and refinement, and his enuncia- 
tion is a pleasure to the ear.—Chicago Daily Journal. 

Mr. Clark, a sterling artist, brought beautiful singing and musical 
intelligence to his reading of the music allotted to the philosopher.— 
Chicago Record Herald. 


PIETRO A. YON’S PROGRAM FOR 
FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


The program which Pietro A. Yon produced at St. Fran- 
cis Xavier’s Church for the fourth Sunday in Advent, De- 
cember 19, included mainly the new mass, “O Quam Suavis 
Est,” by Yon, which received its first production on this 
occasion. The mass is written for four male voices (a ca- 
pella), but Mr. Yon’s ability in counterpoint enabled him 
to strengthen the effect of this work by using at times 
five, six, seven and eight parts. 

The whole mass is developed from the Gregorian theme 
of the “O Quam Suavis Est.” The “Kyrie” is simple and 
melodious. The “Gloria” was omitted on account of being 
the fourth Sunday in Advent, but this “Gloria” contains 
a fugue of great merit. The “Credo” is massive and im- 
pressive, and includes a beautiful baritone solo, “Et In- 
carnatus,” with chorus singing an effective pianissimo as 
accompaniment. 

Mr. Yon produces a new effect in the tenor solo of the 
“Credo,” at the “Et in Spiritus Sanctus,” using the chorus 
accompaniment in canon form. The “Sanctus” in eight 
parts (two choruses) was the real climax of the mass. In 
this Mr. Yon showed his skillful handling of the difficult 
writing for male voices. 

The “Benedictus,” sung by a quartet of soloists, and the 
“Agnus Dei,” were beautiful in melodic invention. 

The chorus under Mr. Yon’s direction did admirable 
work, singing fervently and with inspiration. The Gre- 
gorian chant, under Rev. G. B. Young, was well rendered 
as usual. The program for Christmas will consist of : 

Midnight service (Christmas Eve): Prelude, “Dies est 
Laetitiea”; messa, “Pastoral”; offertory, “Hodie Christus” 
(P. A. Yon); communion, allegretto, “Fantaisie Sur de 
Noel” (F. de la Tombelle). 

‘Morning service (Christmas Day): Prelude, “Christmas” 
(G. Dethier) ; missa, “Hosanna Filio David”; offertory, 
“Hodie Christus” (P. A. Yon) ; postlude, finale from first 
symphony (A. Maquaire). 

Evening service (Christmas): Prelude, “Fantaisie” (J. 
Bouval) ; vespers, Gregorian (harmonized by P. A. Yon); 
hymn (Kothe); “Alma Redemptoris” (Witt); interlude, 
“Noel” (M. E. Bossi) ; “Adoro te” (B. O. Klein); “Tan- 
tum ergo,” for tenor solo and chorus (P. A. Yon) ; post- 
lude, “Introduction and Allegro Fugato” (R. H. Bellairs). 











Minneapolis School of Music Events. 


Mildred Claire Ozias, soprano, made her first public ap- 
pearance before the students in the school recital hall, Sat- 
urday morning, December 11, in a faculty program that 
was of special interest. Her beautiful voice and refined 
singing are well known and she sustained her reputation 
on this occasion. Miss Ozias was ably supported at the 
piano by George Riecks. The following numbers comprised 
the program: “Solveig’s Lied,” Grieg; “Wie Melodien,” 
Brahms ; “Zueignung,” Strauss ; “Berceuse” from “Joselyn” 
(violin obligato), Godard; “When I Bring to You Colored 
Toys,” Carpenter ; “Laddie,” Thayer ; “The Birth of Morn,” 
Leoni, and “Indian Song,” Lieurance. 

A semi-formal reception and dance was given recently 
under the management of the junior classes. The several 
committees were composed of the Misses Kout, Workman, 
Whitney, Munson, Boor, Cason and Johnson, with Ethel 
Cox and Lucille Hoit acting as chairmen. Refreshments 
were served. 

Bert Carlson, pupil of Mr. Riecks, is teaching a class at 
Dassel, Minn. Mr. Riecks’ pupils in history of music are 
preparing papers on the “Evolution of the Piano,” as sup- 
plementary work for December. 

Signor Fabbrini gave concerts at St. Louis and Little 
Rock, Ark., recently, where he was the soloist at a musical 
festival, and December 10, at Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Beth Evans, Alma Hammer, Laura Kout, Irene Johnson, 
Ruby Simonton, Evelyn Foslien, Vera Kout, Ethel Cox and 


Leo Nadon (vocal pupils of William H. Pontius), and. 


Ellen Munson, Hjalmar Napola, Barney Nygard (violin 
pupils of Ebba Sundstrom), participated in the Christmas 
entertainment, given Wednesday evening, December 15. 





Cecil Fanning to Be Heard in 
New York Recital, January 4. 


Cecil Fanning will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Tuesday afternoon, January 4, assisted by H. B. 
Turpin at the piano. Among other numbers which the 
baritone will sing are Schubert’s “Die schoene Muellerin,” 
Loewe’s “Der Erlkénig,” Grieg’s “Springtide” and Hugo 
Paiaky’s “An Evening on the River.” There will likewise 
be songs of Haile and Debussy, and an English group of 
songs by Sidney Homer, Winthrop L. Rogers, Marshall 
Kernochan and Francesco de Leone. 
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KANSAS CITY HEARS F - 
WERRENRATH-SASSOLI COMPANY. 
Well Known Trio of Artists Scores Success—Anna Case and Cecil 


Fanning Also Make Fine Impression in Recent 
Recital—Other Tonal Activities, 








Kansas City, Mo., December 10, 1915. 

Geraldine Farrar appeared in Convention Hall Thanks- 
giving night, under the local direction of W. A. Fritschy. 
She was assisted by Reinald Werrenrath, baritone ; Ada 
Sassoli, harpist, and Richard Epstein at the piano. The 
large and discriminating audience showed its delight and 
appreciation by repeated demands for encores. Miss Farrar 
was in excellent voice, and sang, among others, Horn’s 
“I've Been Roaming,” the Bizet “Habanera”; “Erstes 
Begegnen,” Grieg; “Liebe,” Bleichmann; “Ou vas-tu?” 
Tschaikowsky. 

It was a delight to hear Reinald Werrenrath again after 
several years. To perceive his steady growth musically, 
intellectually and vocally, is yet a greater delight. The 
prologue to “Pagliacci” was given a rare vocal delivery, 
as might be said of the hackneyed “Danny Deever,” Dam- 
rosch, and “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” of Arthur Whiting. For the 
first time we heard the rare song, “Light,” by Sinding, and 
Mr. Werrenrath’s singing of it will not soon fade from 
mind. 

The harp under the skillful fingers of Ada Sassoli re- 
vealed new possibilities. 

Mr. Epstein was most satisfying at the piano. 


CasE-FANNING IN Jornt RECITAL. 


The third concert of the Fritschy series was given 
recently at the Shubert Theatre by Anna Case and 
Cecil Fanning in joint recital. Miss Case deepened the 
impression she made here two years ago as a singer of 
rare charm and beauty. Her rare daintiness of voice were 
most fittingly expressed in manner and gown also, which 
leaves a perfect picture in memory. Perhaps the Mozart 
“Voi che sapete” was the best of her singing. In all she 
was greatly assisted by Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano. 
Cecil Fanning was heard for the first time here. A singer 
of authority, his unique rendering of the old French songs 
gave him a niche of his own. He has a wealth of imagi- 
nation and dramatic power. H. B. Turpin accompanied 
him. 

VIOLINIST MAKES FAvoRABLE IMPRESSION. 


Heinrich Rittmaster, violinist, gave his first concert here 
in the Hotel Muehlebach ballroom, recently. Mr. Ritt- 
master has been appointed recently concertmaster of the 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra and the large audience 
of representative musicians attest the approval Mr. Ritt- 
master has already agained in his one appearance with the 
orchestra. Assisted by Mrs. Rittmaster at the piano, the 
program opened with a good reading of the difficult and 
rarely heard sonata in C minor for violin and piano by 
Grieg. Other numbers from Saint-Saéns, Mozart, Bach, 
Wieniawski and Sarasate showed Mr. Rittmaster to be a 
thoroughly well grounded violinist. His playing made a 
splendid impression, and he is most welcome here, as is 
also Mrs, Rittmaster, who is an admirable piantist. 


First oF Out-or-Town OrcGANISTS’ ProGRAM. 


The first concert of the series of three which the Kansas 
City Association of Organists will present during the sea- 
son by out of town organists, occurred recently in 
the Grand Avenue Temple. Charles R. Heinroth, of the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, gave one of the most 
scholarly and enjoyable organ concerts heard in this city. 
His program was rich and varied, including Handel, Haydn, 
Guilmant, Bach and many modern writers. His playing of 
the Bach “Passacaglia” was a distinct musical event—no 
less noteworthy was the “Finlandia” by Sibelius. The 
possibilities of the superb organ in the Temple seemed to 
be realized for the first time. Mr. Heinroth will be heart- 
ily welcomed again. 


‘YYounGc Pianist Gives ENJoYABLE RECITAL. 


Katherine Martin, one of the young pianists, gave 
an excellent recital recently in the Studio Building. 
Her program included the sonata in A major, by Mozart; 
the “Phantasiestiicke,” Schumann, and the Grieg concerto 
in A minor. Miss Martin evidenced good musicianship 





throughout. The entire concerto was exceptionally well 
done. GENEVE LICHTENWALTER. 
Gabrilowitsch to Play Twenty-one 


Chopin Works at Fourth Concert. ~ 





Twenty-one works by Chopin will be played by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch at his fourth subscription concert in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Tuesday afternoon, December 28. There 
will be the ballade in A flat major, op. 47; etudes in E 
major, op. 10, No. 3; F major, op. 10, No. 8; €. sharp 
minor, op. 25, No. 7, and C major, op. 10, No. 7; the 
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sonata in B flat minor, op. 35; twelve preludes, op. 28; the 
nocturne in G major, op. 37, No. 2; mazurka in B minor, 
op. 33, No. 4, and polenaise in A flat major, op. 53. 





GODDARD’S OPERATIC PLAUDITS. 
Three Cities Give Like Testimonials. 





James Goddard’s rich, sonorous basso has gained for 
him operatic plaudits and his enactments of roles have 
given satisfaction, according to these press notices: 


James Goddard deserves high praise for his singing of Fasolt in 
“The Rheingold.”—London Sunday Times, April 28, 1912. 





To Mr. Goddard goes no little credit for the fineness of the idea 
of the Herald in “Lohengrin.”—London Daily Telegraph, May 14, 
1913. e 





The chief honors of the performance of “Lohengrin,” which Doctor 
Rottenberg conducted, fell to the Telramund of Mr. Kiess, and the 
mighty voiced Herald of James Goddard.—London Daily Mail, May 
15, 1913. 





Mr. Goddard sang the music of the Herald in “Lohengrin” with 
emphasis and with a legitimacy of tone that fell gratefully on the 
ear.—London Morning Post, May 14, 1913. 





The announcements of the Herald in “Lohengrin” were splen- 
didly delivered by James Goddard, whose commanding presence and 
clearness and firmness of enunciation notably strengthened the per- 
formance.—Loadon Referee, May 18, 1913. 





Mr, Goddard had one fine solo, and his resonant bass made the 
most of it as Phanuel in “Herodiade.”—Toronto Daily News, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1913. 





As Phanuel in “Herodiade” Mr, Goddard’s magnificent voice had 
one big solo opportunity and drew rounds of continued applause 
from the enthused audience.—Toronto Daily Star, February 18, 1913. 





A man who delighted every listener also was James Goddard, a 
comparative begi » who ished by the musical thunders of his 


voice in the role of Phanuel in “Herodiade.”—Toronto Saturday 
Night, November 16, 1912. 








Mr. Goddard, as Mephisto in “Faust,” was a rather more friendly 
and obliging than malicious and subtle devil. His deep, sombre 
voice, vibrant as a great bell, is too good to be spent on a thoroughly 
frained opera like “Faust,” but if he entertained any contempt for 
the music, he concealed it.—Montreal Herald, November 21, 1912. 





His really magnificent voice, full and rounded, and used with 
great art, proved so effective in arousing the enthusiasm of the 
audience that he seemed in danger sometimes of altogether for- 
getting his role and remembering only his auditors. It must be 
admitted that the charm of his voice makes his audience equally for- 
getful, which, after all, is high praise—Montreal Daily Witness, 
November 21, 1912. 





The part of the Landgrave in “Tannhauser” was sung by Mr. 
Goddard, the American singer, who has an admirable voice and 
sings with a good deal of expression.—London Star, November 21, 
1git. 





Lucille Stevenson’s Work Highly Praised. 


Press reviews which tell the story of Lucille Stevenson’s 
success when the soprano appeared recently in Charles City 
and Osage, Ia., follow: 

If the Lyric Club had no other excuse for existing, the fact that 
it brought Lucille Stevenson to Charles City would be reason enough. 

We were, indeed, fortunate in having such an artist to interpret 
the two Carpenter songs which are exciting so much comment at 
present. A fitting clomax to this group was the brilliant “Summer- 
time,” by Ward-Stephens, which displayed to great advantage the 
vibrant and colorful qualities of the artist’s voice. In the group of 
German songs, Miss Stevenson reached her noblest height in Schu- 
bert’s “Im Abendroth.” Throughout this group her singing was char- 
acterized by lofty sentiment and deep insight necessary in interpret- 
ing the German Lieder, 

The program was brought to an inspiring close by Vincent d’Indy’s 
cantata, “Ste. Mary Magdalene.” . . . Miss Stevenson’s work in 
the cantata was splendid and revealed to the audience her wonderful 
powers as an oratorio singer, leaving always an impression that there 
were unsounded depths of power and feeling in her voice which she 
has at command to interpret the larger choral works.—Charles City 
Intelligencer, November 23, 1915. 








Miss Stevenson appeared first in a group of three songs, “The 
Message and the Song” (Mallinson), “Twilight” (Rummell) and “I 
Heard a Maid with Her Guitar” (Hadley). She at once won the 
friendship of her audi by her charming stage presence and her 
easy, pleasant manner of singing. Her entire program was marked 
by a simple unaffectedness that made her singing doubly effective. 

The German songs were “Ungeduld” and “Im Abendroth,” by 
Schubert, and “Wiegenlied” and “Immer Leiser Wird Mein Schlum- 
mer,” by Brahms, The rich quality of the singer’s voice and her 
sympathetic interpretation were especially apparent in this group 
and the one following.—Osage News, November 25, 1915. 








Max Merz Aeolian Hall Appearance Postponed. 


Max Merz’s discussion of “Das Volkslied in Deutschland 
und den Deutschen Provinzen Oesterreichs,” scheduled to 
be given in Aeolian Hall, New York, Tuesday evening, 
December 28, has been deferred until Thursday evening, 
December 30. 








Gadski on the Coast. 


“Referring to Gadski’s singing: She has the same virile 
charm of the last two decades and sings with a robust style 
and dramatic expression that has placed her in the fore- 
front of Wagnerian singers.”—-Los Angeles Graphic. 














_ THE 
KNABE 
GRAND 
FAMILY 


—————— 


Five distinct types 
and sizes of Grand 
Pianos, all of the 
supreme quality of 
tone and action and 
of distinctive case 
design, which has 
been known and 
recognized by the 
musical world for 
78 years. 


Mignonette Grand— 
Mahogany - $700 


Mignon Grand— 
Rosewood or Ebon- 
ized, $750; Mahog- 
any - - $850 


Small Parlor Grand— 
Rosewood or Ebon- 
ized, $850; Mahog- 
any - - $950 


Parlor Concert Grand— 
Rosewood or Ebon- 
ized, $1050; Ma- 
hogany - $1150 


Concert Grand, $1500 


Convenient Terms of Payment arranged. 
Pianos taken in exchange. 





WAREROOMS 
5th Avenue at 39th Street 
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Margaret George 


CANADIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Just Returned from Operetio Successes in Italy. 
Management: Tuomas Gzorcz, Box 742, Station , Toronto, Can. 


MAY MUKLE ‘caus 


2208 Hyde Street, - : San Francisco, Calif 


igre LARRA BEE 


lve Manageme ANIST 
FOSTER 4 Davo. 600 Firth ie few York = America Season 1915-16 


ANNA BAUGHER worrit oun 


Management, FOSTER & FOSTER, 2g West 42nd St., New York 


HAROLD HENRY 


AMERICAN PIANIST 426 Fine Arts 
Exclusive Management: Haensel & Sones, Aeolian Hall, New hg 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


2641 GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


nosetT Wi AITLAND 


Eminent Song and Oratorio! Singer. (BASS-BARITONE) 
IN AMERICA, SEASON 1915-16. 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Studio: 23 Eas ast s7th Street. Phone, Plaza 7409. 


» SOUSA": BAND 


Now Playing at 
N. Y. HIPPODROME 
Office: 1 West 2th Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


EDGAR 


STILLM AN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


 aensceat m LESLEY i ARTIN, Bel Canto 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, N a York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, me 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward 
Hutcheson, Geor, fe emus, George Gillet, ohn 
Hendricks, Dr. ene Walton Marshall, 
O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, Jobs 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti aud many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


WALTER EARNEST 


CRATORIO TENOR 
Management of FOSTER & DAVID 
600 Fifth Avenue - ~ New York 
























































ALINE VAN 


BARENTZEN 


Concert Pianist 
Now Booking for Season 1915-16 


Management: 
B, E. JOHNSTON, 1451 a New York Mason & Hamlin PianoUsed 














VLADIMIR NEVELOFF 


PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD 


The Danish Violinist 


Fifth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 











1915-16 SEASON 1915-16 


GRACE POTTER 


PIANIST 


MARIE HERTENSTEIN 
FRANCIS | MACMILLEN 


lusiv at hs apace ee 618 Candler Bidg. 
220 West = Street, New York Phone Bryant 8520 























KANSAS STATE MUSIC TEACHERS 
ADOPT NEW BY-LAWS. 


No Officer Who Stood for Old Order of Things is Reelected—New Edition of Musical 
Blue Book to Be Issued. 








Lawrence, Kan., December 16, 1915. 

As reported in the Musica, Courter, the Kansas State 
Music Teachers’ Association at its annual meeting held 
recently at Hutchinson, Kans., found that it had been going 
too rapidly in the matter of high school credits, and as a 
result was forced to retrace some of its steps—or rather 
the steps taken by its accrediting and executive commit- 
tees last June. It seems that when the time came to ad- 
journ its 1914 annual meeting the association found that 
it had spent all its time in talk, and had not come to any 
determination of its policies for the next year. So it put 
the matter in the hands of an accrediting committee with 
orders to report to the executive committee. Unfortu- 
nately the accrediting committee was made up largely of 
members of the executive committee, the result being that 
the report was entirely too “progressive” to suit the rank 
and file of the association. This discontent grew quite 
strong when it was realized that the chairman of the accred- 
iting committee was running things to suit his own ideas. 
With the aid of five teachers from his own music school 
and one each from two other schools, he proceeded to get 
out courses of study with the idea of enforcing their adop- 
tion by the high schools of the State. To this end a Blue 
Book was gotten out stating that only “accredited” teach- 
ers could obtain high school music credits, and that all 
“accredited” teachers must follow the courses in the Blue 
Book. Even the graduates of the music schools of the 
State Normals and of the State University could not se- 
cure credits for their students unless the executive 
committee approved of the courses of study followed, and 
at least three teachers in each school were “accredited” 
by the association. Here we had a private and an abso- 
lutely irresponsible association made up largely of private 
teachers and schools attempting to dictate to the State 
schools and to all music teachers of the State, whether 
affiliated with it or not, as to what and how they should 
teach music; and this without even a shadow of authority. 

When the association met in Hutchinson recently, the 
executive committee strongly recommended the continua- 
tion of this plan, and also the adoption of the “three grade 
certificate plan.” This was at once strongly opposed by 
the new dean of the School of Fine Arts at the State Uni- 
versity, Harold L. Butler, who stated emphatically that 
not only would the State schools oppose any such plan, 
but that they had no intentjon of abiding by the “rules” 
already laid down; that the association was taking an arro- 
gant attitude in attempting to dictate in the matter; that 
it was breaking the laws of the State in granting certifi- 
cates without legal authority, and that the State would 
take a hand if the association attempted to discriminate in 
favor of its own members as against other competent 
teachers. The applause that followed his remarks served 
as a warning that there were others who felt as he did. 


After two days debating the preamble of the Blue Book 
—pages one and two, containing the details of the accredit- 
ing plan—was absolutely rescinded, and the following 
resolutions, drawn up by Dean Butler, were adopted al- 
most unanimously: 


Resolutions passed by The Kansas State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting at Hutchinson, Kan., December 1, 2 and 
3, 1915: 

Wuenreas, A few Kansas high schools now give credits for music 
study taken out of school, and 

Wuereas, The Kansas State Music Teachers’ Association, assem- 
bled at Hutchinson, December 1, 2 and 3, 1915, is desirous of 
furthering this plan, of giving credit to students of any competent 
teacher for work done out of school, and of seeing this plan extended 
to the other high schools of the State, 

Be It Resolved, That this iation sugg and r ds to 
the school superintendents and high school principals that 

(1) When any high school student shall apply for credit for 
music study done out of school, the superintendent or principal shall 
appoint a committee of not less than three competent. and experi- 
enced music teachers of the community to examine the student in 
the music study for which he desires credit. 

(2) In no case shall the teacher of the student be a member of 
this examining committee. 

(3) In appointing the committee care should be taken to have the 
private teachers and the various music schools of the community 


4 





represented. 

(4) When the student shall prove to the satisfaction of the ex- 
amining committee that he has well and faithfully carried on his 
work in music study of one lessan a week for not less than nine 
consecutive months, with not less than one hour daily practise, he 
be granted one-half point credit out of a possible sixteen. 

(5) When the student shall prove to the satisfaction of the ex- 
amining committee that he has well and faithfully carried on work in 
music study of two lessons a week for not less than nine. consecu- 





tive months, with not less than two hours’ daily practise, he be 
granted one point credit out of a possible sixteen. 

Be It Further Resolved, That as an aid to the examining com- 
mittees, and for the purpose: of having the judgments of the com- 
mittees as uniform as p , this iation recommends to the 
committees the thorough examination of the courses of study as out- 
lined in the 1916 edition of the Kansas musicians’ Biue Book, pub- 
lished by this association. However, be it thoroughly understood by 
the superintendents and principals and by the examining committees 
that these courses of study, as outlined, are tentative and temporary 
courses only, and that it is the purpose of this association to modify, 
strengthen and make more uniform these courses at the next meet- 
ing of this association and to this end this iation any 
suggestions of changes or modifications. 

e It Further Resolved, That as an aid in the selection of com- 
petent judges for the examining committees, this association wishes 
to draw the attention of the superintendents and principals to its 
list of accredited teachers, These teachers, having been examined 
by the accrediting board of this association, we declare them to be 
entitled to the rank of competent teachers. However, be it thor- 
oughly understood that nothing in these preambles or resolutions 
shall be taken as an encouragement of the slightest discrimination 
between the competent and experienced teachers of any community, 
whether or not they be accredited by this association. 

Be It Further Resolved, That it is the sole purpose of this associa- 
tion to make better and more uniform the teaching results of all 
teachers, and to gain credit for all music study properly done by 
any high school student out of school, whether that study be done 
with an accredited or an unaceredited teacher. 


What is more, not a single officer who stood for the old 
order of things was reelected. The dictatorship of the 
chairman of the accrediting committee was ended, and 
new men were put on all the committees. Edgar Gordon 
was elected president, and Harold L. Butler was elected 
chairman of the accrediting and revision committees. A 
new edition of the Blue Book will be issued which will 
follow absolutely the ideas of the association as expressed 
in the resolution just adopted. B. 











A TIMELY VOCAL LESSON. 





George Hamlin, the distinguished tenor, recently gave 
some young vocalists several excellent and most pertinent 
suggestions concerning the much overdone and wrongly 
done slur. Many singers undoubtedly will be interested in 
Mr. Hamlin’s suggestions, which in part are as follows: 

“A very bad habit with many singers is that of incessant 
slurring, that is, allowing the voice to slide when two or 
more tones are to be sung on the same syllable or word. 
The slur should be used only on rare occasions, but most 
singers use it constantly, although, in most cases, uncon- 
sciously. Instead of sustaining each tone for its full value 
and attacking each succeeding tone sharply—instantaneous- 
ly—thereby giving a clean legato and distinct diction, they 
cut short the value of each tone and begin to move to the 
next tone too soon and attack in an uncertain manner. 
This habit always makes for poor diction, poor legato and 
uncertain intonation. 

“On a word or syllable which covers several notes there 
should be a distinct and sharp attack (and this does not 
mean an accent) on every separate note sung. The tone 
should not be slurred from one note to the next. Then, 
too, the basis vowel of the word or syllable should be re- 
peated on the attack on each note. For example: Suppos- 
ing you are singing the word “knowing” and the first sylla- 
ble of the word covers several tones of the scale; the vowel 
tone ‘o’ should be attacked sharply from the consonant ‘n’ 
—that is, with no space between the ‘n’ and ‘o’.and on each 
succeeding note which is given to the first syllablé, the ‘o’ 
should be clearly and sharply attacked and always with the 
same shade of vowel sound. In fact, on all scale passages, 
either short or long, the vowel should be clearly attacked 
on each note, oerene a clean and pure legato will not be 
gained, 

“Another’ point to bring out is this: Such consonants as 
1, m, n, v, z and th, in such words as these, those, then, 
etc., can be intoned—that is, they can be sung as what 
we might designate as ‘vocal consonants.’ Whenever these 
appear in a syllable to be sung, they should be intoned on 
the same pitch as the basic vowel of the syllable. For ex- 
ample: Supposing you are to sing the word ‘know’ on a 
C sharp. The ‘n’ should be intoned on C sharp as well as 
the vowel ‘o’ which follows, and the vowel attack made 
with what might be called a sharp edge and not a dull 
edge. Following this example of intoning the ‘vocal con- 
sonants,’ a much better diction will result and there will 
always be added tone value to the word.” 
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CLEVELAND MENDELSSOHN CLUB 
HEARD IN A BRIGHT PROGRAM. 
Sue Harvard Wins Laurels as Soloist—Local Composer’s Works 


Well Received at a Hotel Statler Concert—Florence 
Hinkle Scores Triumph in Recital 





1to11r2 Hampden Avenue, } 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 13, 1915. 


The Mendelssohn Club, composed of mixed voices, 
opened its season with a fine concert on Tuesday evening, 
December 7. The club has for its leader Ralph Everett 
Sapp, and for its accompanist, Mary Izant. Sue Harvard, 
soprano, was the soloist on this occasion. The numbers 
given by the club were for the most part bright and pleas- 
ing part songs. Bartlett’s “Robert of Lincoln,” Warren’s 
“Wake, Miss Lindy” and “Turn Ye to Me” were among 
those which pleased the audience most. Mr. Sapp proved 
himself an able director and obtained some very pleasing 
effects in “To Anthea” and “Turn Ye to Me.” 

Miss Harvard is a favorite with the club members, hav- 
ing sung with them before, and was well received. Her 
first group, “I’ve Been Roaming,” Handel’s “Oh, Sleep” 
and Mozart’s “Alleluia” were sung with splendid breath 
control, excellent tone and good phrasing. “Wiegenlied,” 
by Brahms, of the German group, was beautifully done and 
called for repetition. “Song of the Chimes,” by Worrell, 
and “Wind Song” and “The Star,” by Rogers, all found 
favor with the audience. The program closed with the 
“Inflammatus,” from “Stabat Mater,” sung by Miss Har- 
vard and the club. 

Haasz CoMPOSITIONS PERFORMED. 

Dr. Richard Haasz, LL. D., graduate of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music at Budapest, who has been a resident of 
Cleveland for several years, gave a concert at the Hotel 
Statler on Wednesday evening, December 8, in which a 
program of his own works were given their first public 
hearing. Mr. and Mrs. Sol Marcosson, violinist and pian- 
ist; Mrs. Newton Baker, soprano, and Ralph Leopold, 
pianist, were the well known Cleveland artists who pre- 
sented the program. The seven songs, all with German 
texts, sung by Mrs. Baker, are written in a charming and 
natural style, full of melody throughout. They are songs, 
however, not written to catch the popular fancy, and will 
only find their full appreciation when in the hands of an 
artist. Mrs, Baker sang them with good interpretation and 
splendid diction. 

The chief feature of the program was the “Concerto 
Apotheoso,” in C minor, played with remarkable skill by 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcosson. While Dr. Haasz has not al- 
lowed himself to be influenced by modern harmonic in- 
novations to any great extent, there is much evidence of 
originality in the treatment of the different themes. The 
leading motive, based upon the Hungarian hymn “God 
Bless Hungary” is heard now and then throughout the first 
and second movements, and finally arrives at a powerful 
and inspiring climax in the finale. Several of Dr. Haasz’s 
compositions have been performed in Cleveland by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch con- 
ductor, and several have been accepted by Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Mere Atcock REPLaces ANNA CASE, WHO Is ILL. 

Owing to illness, Anna Case was unable to appear at the 
Singers’ Club concert on Thursday evening, December 9. 
Merle Alcock, contralto, who was to have sung with the 
club in February, was hurriediy summoned from New 
York to take her place. A large audience filled Gray’s 
Armory and the club, under the direction of Albert Rees 
Davis, received much praise from the local press for its 
splendid singing. 

Mme. Alcock and her excellent accompanist, Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, were wel! received. 

Horet STATLER MUSICALE. 

Pablo Casals, cellist, and Ruth Deyo, pianist, were the 
attractions for the third Friday morning musicale at the 
Hotel Statler. They gave the Brahms sonata, in E. minor, 
and the César Franck sonata, in A major. Miss Deyo 
played Chopin’s scherzo, op. 30, her own prelude, Ravel’s 
“Ondine” and Balakireff’s “Islamey.” 

Ruth Deyo made a host of friends and admirers by her 
charming personality and fine playing. It was a pianistic 
treat of the first order. Her mastery of technic in the 
difficult “Islamey” and her poetic delivery of Ravel’s and 
her own prelude impressed her audience in a marked de- 
gree. She is sure to have a cordial welcome at her next 
appearance in this city. 

Frorence HINKLE IN SONG RECITAL. 

A large audience heard the most beautiful song recital 

of the season at Keith’s Hippodrome on Sunday afternoon, 


December 12, given by Florence Hinkle, soprano. It was 
the third concert of the People’s Course, given at popular 
prices under Mrs. M. A. Fanning, Cleveland’s enterprising 
manager. The program, much the same as that given in 
Boston and other Eastern cities by Miss Hinkle, was as 
follows: “Dove Song,” Mozart; “Du bist die Rith,” Schu- 
bert; “Réselein, Réselein” and “Meine Rose,” Schumann; 
“QO komm im Traume,” Liszt; “Schlagende Herzen,” 
Strauss; “L’Oasis,” Foudrain; “Serenata Francese,” Leon- 
cavallo; Jardin d’Amour,” Vuillermos; “Ils etaient trois 
petit chats blancs,” Pierné; “Le Baiser,” Goring Thomas, 
“Depuis le jour,” Charpentier; “Come, Child, Beside Me,” 
Bleichmann; “Under the Lindens,” Loepke; “Life and 
Death,” Coleridge-Taylor; “My Heart is Sair for Some- 
body,” Old Scotch; “I Know My Love,” Old Irish, and 
“Bird of the Wilderness,” by Horsman. 

It is a great compliment to Miss Hinkle’s ability as an 
artist that a popular priced audience found every number 
interesting and showed its appreciation by clamoring for 
repetitions. Such art in vocalization, perfect breath con- 
trol, and spontaneity of interpretation, has not been heard 
here this season. Each number seemed to have been se- 
lected to show the singer at her best, which shows that 
Miss Hinkle is also an artist in program making. 

Charles Albert Baker, at the piano, furnished accom- 
paniments which were admirable in their unity with and 
support of the voice. 


Notes. 


Lotta Brewbaker presented her talented pupil, Mrs. 
W. C. McClure, in a piano recital at the Woman’s Club, 
on Wednesday evening. Mrs. McClure was assisted by 
Elmer G. Hoelzle, tenor, and William B. Colson, pianist. 

Dolores Reedy Maxwell, with Belle Fauss, accompanist, 
gave an afternoon program of French and English songs 
at the Woman’s Club on Tuesday. 

Clarice Balas, pianist, recently gave a program in Pitts- 
burgh, at the home of Mrs. I. K. Merwine. A gavotte, by 
Bach; “Les Sylvains,” by Chaminade; “Cracovienne Fan- 
tastique,” by Paderewski; a Chopin etude and three Liszt 
compositions were among the numbers given. 

Dotores REEDY MAXWELL. 





HOME STATE PROUD OF FELICE LYNE. 
Soprano Styled ‘‘Our Twentieth Century Patti.’’ 





St. Louis, Mo., is proud of Felice Lyne, as witness the 
following regarding her work in the role of the Princess 
Elvira in Auber’s “La Muta di Portici,” which she sang as 
a member of the Boston Grand Opera Company: 

“In petite Felice Lyne, the pretty American songbird, we 
had a limpid voiced coloratura soprano who fully justified 
her precedent fame. Miss Lyne sings beautifully with ex- 
cellent taste and knows to a single breath her vocal re- 
sources. As the unhappy Elvira of the story hers was an 
appealing figure, rich in grace and gentleness.”—St. Louis 
Daily Globe-Democrat, October 12, 1915. 





“Miss Lyne, a Kansas City girl, made ‘ier debut in grand 
opera in her native State at last night’s performance, and 
was welcomed with enthusiastic pride by the audience. Her 
voice, though of light quality, is exquisitely pure and true, 
and is enhanced by a winsome personality and rarely lovely 
features. In her acting she was pathetic rather than tragic, 
plaintive more than despairing; but her Elvira was ex- 
tremely appealing and touching.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
October 12, 1915. 

“MISSOURI GIRL IS THE BRIGHTEST STAR IN 
THE BOSTON GRAND OPERA AND ANNA 
PAVLOWA CONSTELLATION. 

“Our “TweNntTIETH CENTURY Patt.’ 

“Felice Lyne, who sang the prima donna role last night, 
comes to use from Slater and Kansas-City, Mo., via Lon- 
don, where she made a triumphant debut with Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s opera company some four years ago. Mr. Ham- 
merstein, at the time, was ‘bucking’ Covent Garden with 
but little success, and when his chestnuts were all in the 
fire, so to speak, along came little Felice from Slater, Mo., 
and pulled them out. Miss Lyne gave stolid old London 
a real thrill. A ‘Twentieth Century Patti’ the press pro- 

claimed her, and the public made of her an idol. 

“The public of the principal city of her native State last 
night endorsed London’s opinion. Emphatically, the little 
Missouri girl made good with the ‘home folks.’ 

“The role of the Princess Elvira, which Miss Lyne as- 
sumed, is not a happy one for a modern prima donna with 
a sense of humor. She is an old fashioned, artificial sort 


of an operatic creation, given to woe and coloratura. El- 
vira marries the son of the Viceroy of Naples, and imme- 
diately after the ceremony is told of her bridegroom’s past 
by the ‘other woman.’ The ‘other woman’ in this case is 
dumb, but tells her story graphically with her hands and 
feet; Elvira, far from dumb, vents her grief and horror in 
song. 

‘Miss Lyne, undaunted by the absurdities of the role, 
attacked it with much earnestness and sincerity. She sang 
beautifully. The voice is lovely and sweet with its com- 
pass not nearly taxed by the Auber score. Little Felice 
has mastered the technics of coloratura song to a degree 
that is, at this day, most unusual. 

“She evidently has been well schooled and must have 
put many hard licks on her work to gain the facility that 
she possesses, even with the gift of a voice naturally flexi- 
ble—as the limpid liquid quality of her tone would indi- 
cate. It is a voice light in quality, but of a Melbalike 
character, which, combined with skillful tone production, 
makes. it effective in the far reaches of a large auditorium. 
Felice Lyne and her art form a text for vocal students. 
She is a rare one, this girl from Slater, Mo.”—St. Louis 
Times, October 12, 1915. 





SPALDING APPEARS IN 
BUFFALO JOINT RECITAL. 


Violinist Splendidly Received—Organ Recitals Are Attract- 
ing Attention—Musical Jottings. 





Buffalo, N. Y., December 1s, 
Albert Spalding, whose art has broadened perceptibly 
since last heard in Buffalo, appeared here in joint recital 
with Louise Homer, contralto, on Thanksgiving evening, 
in Elmwood Music Hall. To the playing of the Porpera 
sonata, his opening number, the violinist brought dignity 
and breadth of conception; the “Prize Song” was given 
with great beauty of tone, and the Brahms “Hungarian 
Dance” with a delightful abandon, which necessitated its 
repetition. “Alabama,” a work of his own, followed, and 
the Paganini concerto in D provided a brilliant close to 
his program. 


1915. 


Mrs. Edwin Lapham, for the singer, and Andre Benoist, 
for the violinist, provided excellent accompaniments. 


FREE OrcAN RECITALS. 


The annual series of free Sunday afternon organ recitals 
on the Pan-American organ is in progress. The recitals 
already given have attracted considerable attention,- and 
this year’s series promises to be a popular factor in the 
musical life of Buffalo. 


CHROMATIC CLuUB’s INTERESTING PROGRAM. 


The second meeting of the Chromatic Club, on Novem- 
ber 20, was given over to an interesting program by local 
musicians. A Handel sonata for flute and piano was much 
appreciated as performed by August Rodemann and Mrs. 
Hillman. The violin solos of Arthur Snelgrove, excel- 
lently performed, were of genuine musical worth, and he 
had the competent assistance of Warren Case at the piano. 
Margaret McNamara, contralto soloist of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and the possessor of a beautiful voice, pleased greatly 
in two groups of German songs. Her interpretations were 
marked by musical feeling and intelligence, and were en- 
hanced by the artistic playing of her accompanist, Mme. 
Blaauw. 


Nina Morcana, A Burrato Girt. 


Nina Morgana, the young coloratura soprano, who is a 
native of Buffalo, sang on a recent occasion at a” loéal 
theatre and delighted capacity audiences in selections from 
“Boheme,” “Lucia” and Friml’s “Firefly.” 

Epwarp Durney. 





Blanche Goode, Pianist, Composes Song of Merit. 

At a concert of the Smith College Concert Course, 
Northampton, Mass., December 8, Mme. Homer sang 
among other things a charming little song by Blanche 
Goode of the Smith College faculty. It is a setting of 
Longfellow’s “I Know a Maiden,” piquant and delightful. 

Miss Goode, who is an excellent pianist, is confining 
herself this season almost entirely to her work at Smith 
College, which makes large demands on her time, but she 
will do considerable public work again next season, includ- 
ing a New York recital. 








~ EMMY DESTINN 


Metropolitan Opera 
House New York 


Prima Donna 


Transcontinental Concert Tour 


1916-1917 NOW BOOKING 
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In America Season 1915-16. Available for Recitals, etc. 
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THE NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY HAS SELECTED 


VIVIAN GOSNELL 


To sing at their annual performances of 


the “Messiah” on Dec. 28 and 30, 1915 
Exclusive Management: Conn poet 5 H. Hanson 
437 Fifth Avenue New York City 





HUGH ALLAN 


Distinguished American Baritone 
Exclusive Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 


Exclusive Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., N. Y. 


NELSON 


SPRACKLING 


Organist :: Pianist 
1437 PENNSYLVANIA STREET, DENVER, COLO. 


HENRY B. WOOTSON DAVIS 


MURTAGH MURTAGH 


Concert Organist Lyric Sovrano 
DENVER, COLO. 

















‘FIRST AMERICAN TOUR BEGINNING OCTOBER aie 





Management: Charies L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, N. 


ie SULLI 


Musical Director of the Labor Temple 
Choir, New York 
Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, Metro- 
politan Opera House Building 
New York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


(ALFREDO MARTINO, Assistant) 








MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
CONSPICUOUSLY ACTIVE. 


Emil Oberhoffer and His Musicians Provide Standard 
Symphonic and Popular Programs Before En- 
thusiastic Audiences—Woodwind Section 
of Orchestra Appears as an Individual 
Ensemble—First Local Perform- 
ance of Carpenter Sonata. 





Minneapolis, Minn., December 6, 1915. 

Minneapolis heard works by two Chicago musicians dur- 
ing this week—the Carpenter sonata for violin and piano, 
played at the Thursday Musical, December 2, and the sym- 
phonic suite by Adolf Weidig, played by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, December 3, when it was directed by 
Mr. Weidig himself. This tone poem is the forty-sixth 
work from the pen of this talented composer and the fourth 
to be played by the orchestra. This suite proved to be very 
musical and well orchestrated. The first movement was 
perhaps not quite so interesting as the two following. Mr. 
Weidig knows instrumentation and is most apt in handling 
solo instruments, especially the harp and violin. He directs 
in a clear, comprehensive way, and was enthusiastically 
recalled. “Fingal’s Cave,” by Mendelssohn, is rich in in- 
spiration and is loved by the members of the orchestra and 
the audience. 

Mr. Oberhoffer gave a convincing reading of the Brahms 
symphony, No. 2, in D major, op. 73. This symphony of 
“youth” was given so clearly that all the joy was felt, all 
the serenity and meditativeness could be discerned. The 
singing adagio was a thing of beauty and the presto and 
finale fairly sparkled with grace. Great pains and care had 
been given the preparation of this work and the result was 
the best playing that the orchestra has ever done. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave a superb rendition of Chopin’s 
E minor concerto. After many recalls he played a Gluck 
gavotte, arranged by Brahms. 


A Fine “Pop” Concert. 


One of the best popular concerts ever given by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra was listened to by a large 
audience in the Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 5, when Emil Oberhoffer read in a masterly way the 
“Gypsy March,” by Lacomb; “Die schoene Galatea,” by 
Suppe, and D’Indy’s tone poem, “Wallenstein’s Camp,” 
before the soloist appeared. 

The second rhapsody of Liszt is always acceptable, but 
with the original harp cadenza by Henry Williams, it won 
so warm a place in the hearts of the audience that Mr. Wil- 
liams was forced to play a harp solo as an encore. The 
theme and variations from the “Emperor” quartet, by 
Haydn, was beautifully played, likewise the waltz inter- 
mezzo (introduction to Act 3), from “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” by Wolf-Ferrari. The last offering of the or- 
chestra was the scherzo, op. 45, by Goldmark, which has 
engaging and vivid coloring. 

The soloist of the day was Leonora Allen, soprano, who 
accompanied the orchestra on its 1914 spring tour and will 
do so again in 1916. She was in excellent voice, and the 
sympathetic quality was heard to fine advantage in the aria 
from “Mireille,” “Mon coeur,” by Gounod, and the Bird 
Song from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci.” Her phrasing is 
beautiful, her method is sane and she has no mannerisms. 
She was heartily encored. 


Woopwinp CONCERT. 


An excellent organization of members of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, from,the woodwind section, gave its 
second concert, December 6, at the Unitarian Church. 
There has been some interest in such an organization, but 
not enough to take away all the burden of the business side 
until now, when the Chamber Music Society has guaranteed 
that part. So when Bruno Labate, oboist; Leonardo de 
Lorenzo, flutist; Pierre Perrier, clarinetist; Achille Hey- 
nen, bassoonist; Richard Lindenhahn, French horn, and 
Herman Ruhoff, pianist, appeared they were care free. 
The Thuille sextet (for the above instruments) is a lovely 
composition and was played beautifully. That and the 
famous Beethoven quintet, op. 16, formed the two chief 
numbers of the evening program. Two other charming 
small numbers were “Gavotte Rococo” and “Whirlwind,” 
both by Pirano. Two movements from Reinecke’s trio for 
piano, oboe and horn were given. 


A Unique PERFORMANCE. 


A unique performance was given at the Auditorium, De- 
cember 7, when Alice Verlet, the well known singer, and 
Richard Czerwonky, concertmaster of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, appeared, and after each number a 
talking machine gave the record of this same solo. The 
house was filled completely, as may be imagined when it is 
known that the admission was gratis. The evening was 
an artistic one and very interesting. There were times 
when the talking machine was stopped and the voice (or 


violin) continued and then started again, and one could 
hardly hear when one stopped and the other started. In 
such an enormous place as the Auditorium it was a wonder- 
ful thing to hear a talking machine as clearly as a voice. 
Mlle. Verlet sang her best arias and Mr. Czerwonky played 
Wieniawski’s “Legende” and Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud.” 
This was the first local public hearing of artist and talking 
machine, one after the other. 


CELLIST AND PIANIST IN ALL-BRAHMS PROGRAM. 


An all-Brahms program was given at the Unitarian 
Church, December 7, by the two sterling artists, Cornelius 
VanVliet, cellist, and Harry Johnson, pianist. No one 
could have found an uninteresting moment during the 
whole evening when listening to Messrs. VanVliet and 
Johnson. Two works were rendered—the E minor sonata, 
op. 38, and the F major, op. 99. Mr. Johnson is a brilliant 
pianist and has the understanding to make a Brahms sonata 
a work of art. Mr. VanVliet is so well established here 
that to say he is great and that his tone is wonderful and 
sympathetic is merely a reiteration. 

Meta Schumann, soprano, sang five Brahms songs with 
good understanding and with a splendid accompaniment 
played by Mr. Johnson, 


First PERFORMANCE OF CARPENTER WorK HERE. 


William MacPhail and Margaret Gilmor-MacPhail played 
the sonata in G major by John Alden Carpenter on Thurs- 
day, December 2, before the Thursday Musical. This was 
the first performance of this work in Minneapolis. A pre- 
liminary hearing of the sonata was given before a few 
friends in the MacPhail studios on December 1. The com- 
position has great richness and beauty and was given a mu- 
sicianly interpretation by these two artists. 

Harry Phillips gave the remainder of the program of the 
Thursday Musical in a scholarly manner and was fortunate 
in having Mrs. MacPhail for an accompanist. 


NorTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NorEs. 


On the evening of November 26, the junior members of 
the faculty gave a most enjoyable recital to a number of 
their friends and students. The following appeared: Marie 
Holland, Sigrid Lier, Harriet Gongle, Dorothy Hofflin, 
Gladys Griffith, Grant Dent, Carl Hillweg, Alma Putman. 
All schools were represented in the numbers of the even- 
ing, but the trio by Mendelssohn seemed to take better than 
almost anything else. These various faculty recitals are of 
great educational advantage to the students, and the num- 
bers of these attending show the appreciation in which they 
are held. 

The faculty members have been in great demand lately. 
Josephine Retz-Garns and Ethel Alexander gave an expres- 
sion and piano recital in the Methodist Church at Mound 
City and were enthusiastically received. 

Harriet Gongle, Carl Hillweg and J. Grant Dent played 
at the regular chapel service at North High School on 
Wednesday morning. Miss Gongle also contributed several 
vocal numbers. 

Miss Gongle took part in the program of the Drama 
League banquet at the Hotel Radisson, Wednesday even- 
ing. 

Recently at the Fourth Baptist Church, Milton Sliter gave 
several readings, and Miss Gongle contributed a number of 
vocal solos. Gladys Griffith accompanied her. 

On Tuesday evening Margaret Zeney sang as a member 
of the quartet which assisted the Cecilian Society in the 
rendition of the cantata “Joan of Arc.” Miss Zeney also 
sang the aria “Farewell, Ye Mountains,” from Tschaikow- 
sky’s opera, “Joan of Arc.” 

Milton Sliter assisted on a program of the Lake Harriet 
Commercial Club, Tuesday evening. 

Ruth ANDERSON. 





Fourteen-Year-Old Girl from Reyl-Krahé 
Vocal Studios Wins Prize. 


That voice training can be started at a very tender age 
and carried on successfully if done carefully and by ex- 
perts, has frequently been proved. The latest success in 
this line was scored by little Gladys Comerford, a pupil of 
the Reyl-Krahé vocal studios. This fourteen year old 
miss, encouraged by friends who heard her sing at a 
students’ recital of the Reyl-Krahé vocal studios, took part 
in a contest of solo singers, among them young ladies of 
over twenty years of age. 

The contest took place at Asbury Park, N. J., with four- 
teen contestants. Little Gladys carried the honors of the 
day and was awarded the first prize. She sang “Through 
the Primrose Dell,” by Spross, and the popular air, “The 
Last Rose of Summer.” The placement of the tone of the 
little prima donna, and the equalization of the registers of 
the young voice, were generally admired. The high B flat 
rang out with the richness of a grown up singer. 

Further development of this youthful singer will be 
watched with interest. 
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BALTIMORE ORPHEUS CLUB 
SINGS HAMMOND’S “LOCHINVAR.” 


A Finely Welded Body of Singers Enters Upon New Season— 
Concert for Recreation Center—News of Recitals, Con- 
certs and Other Melodic Activities in the Oriole City. 


Baltimore, Md., December 15, 1915. 

The Orpheus Club opened its season on December 8. 
This club of male voices has become beautifully welded 
in its months of concerted singing, so that its offerings are 
always of interest. Alfred R. Willard is the director. 
The chief object of interest last night was Hammond’s 
“Lochinvar,” in which William G. Horn sang the solo part. 
Henri Sokolove, violinist, presented a group of ambitious 
violin numbers. 

New Jersey Prize, 

The winning of the first prize in the New Jersey Tri- 
State choral composition contest by Franz C. Bornschein 
is a matter for congratulation among Baltimoreans. The 
prize composition is called “Onowa,” and it will be heard 
at the Newark, Paterson and Jersey City spring festivals. 
The competing manuscripts were judged by Josef Stran- 
sky, Louis Koemmenich and P. Mortimer Wiske. 


ConcerT FOR RECREATION CENTER. 

At the recent concert for the benefit of the Highland- 
town Community and Recreation Center, Ilga Schkolnik, 
the young Polish violinist, more than justified the expecta- 
tions that were based on his recital at the Arundel Club 
last season. At this last recital his tone had the full 
sweep of the large auditorium at Ford’s Theatre, and the 
result was enjoyable. 

Emmy DestTInn SINGs. 

Emmy Destinn gave a song recital at Ford’s Theatre, 
December 9. The soprano opened her recital with an aria 
from “Herodiade,” then sang a group consisting of “Das 
Voégelein” (Tschaikowsky), “L’Ultima Canzoni” (Tosti), 
and Gretchen am Spinnrad,” by Schubert. The next group 
consisted of Grieg’s “Im Kahne,” Dvorak’s “Russalka,” 
and “Un Bel Di,” from “Butterfly.” The aria was re- 
ceived with such acclaim that the diva sang “Vissi d’arti,” 
from “Tosca.” Another encore was necessary—‘Schlafe, 
du Kindelein,” which was most charmingly sung. Mme. 
Destinn was assisted by Philip Beaugau, baritone, who 
gave a very artistic version of “Figaro gna, Figaro 1a.” 

Boston SyMPHONY CONCERT. 

An interesting program was presented by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at its second Baltimore concert of 
the season. A delightful, melodious symphony of Mozart 
“was the main offering, and Kreisler gave a fine reading of 
the Tschaikowsky violin concerto. 

Locat Sons REcITALs. 

Two recent concerts by local singers have been of great 
interest. The first, at the Madison Avenue Church, where 
Minna Adt and Lilly B. Wilson, soprano and contralto, 
sang. 

The other concert was a joint recital at the Western 
High School by Sarah S. Crommer, soprano, and Harry 
Patterson Hopkins, pianist. The program was chiefly com- 
posed of modern works, Saint-Saéns, Ravel and Debussy 
being represented among others. The program was re- 
peated at the Woman’s Club of Roland Park. 

Notes. 

The second students’ recital of this season at the Euro- 
pean Conservatory, of which Henri Weinreich is director, 
was given last week by violin and piano students. 

John Charles Thomas, the Baltimore baritone, who went 
from a church position here to the comic opera stage, has 
succeeded so well that the Shuberts have given him a 
four year contract. 

Barrington Branch has been giving some successful and 
well patronized concerts in Washington. 

D. L. FRANKLIN. 





Norwich Audience Keenly Appreciative 
of Verd’s Excellent Work. 


Jean Verd, the talented French pianist, whose work has 
been so heartily and unanimously praised since he came 
to America after being honorably discharged from the 
French army, with which, he served during the first six 
months of the war, recently played at Buffalo with his 
usual success and again at Norwich, Conn., in joint recital 
with Povla Frisch. The Norwich Bulletin for Saturday, 
December 11, had the following to say: 

“Mr. Verd brought to his hearers’ ears elcquently Liszt’s 
‘Legend of St. Francis de Paule Walking on the Waves’ 
and his playing was exquisite in the clarity of outline, the 
charm of flow and the grace of sentiment with which he 
invested Debussy’s ‘Clair de Lune.’ He was obliged to 
respond to an encore and gave a cradle song by Grieg. 
His accomplishment of difficult accompaniment in ‘Les 
Papillons’ was so skillful that he shared in the applause 
with Madame Frisch. He has an admirable roundness, 





precision and transparency of tone and great fleetness, 
flexibility and felicity of finger and the audience was keen- 
ly appreciative of his excellent work.” 





WILLY DE SADLER’S FIRST AMERICAN RECITAL. 


Baritone Well Known in Continental Countries Pleases New 
York Audience. 





Willy de Sadler, Russian baritone, made his first ap- 
pearance in America at Aeolian Hall, New York, Tuesday 
evening, December 14. The program was as follows: 

“Pieta signore” (aria of 1667) (Stradella), “Wohin,” 
“Mein,” “Ihr Bild,” “Der Wanderer an den Mond,” “Der 
Doppelgaenger,” “Auf dem Wasser zu singen,” “Die 
Forelle” (Schubert), “Zigeunerlieder,” op. 103 (Brahms), 
“Elégie” (Massenet), “Ouvre tes yeux bleus” (Massenet), 
“Min Tankes—Tanke” (Danish) (Grieg), “Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt” (Tschaikowsky), “Ob heller Tag” (Rus- 
sian) (Tschaikowsky). 

Mr. de Sadler is an artist who has been well and fa- 
vorably known both as an operatic and concert singer 
in the continental countries for a good many years past; 
in fact, for some time past Mr. de Sadler had practically 
retired from public work and devoted himself to teaching, 
in which he has been very successful both in Berlin and 
Paris. Mr. de Sadler’s voice is splendidly preserved and 
proves the advantage to an artist of having consistently 
sung with good method. His versatility and knowledge of 
languages were proved by the fact that he sang in Italian, 
German, French, Danish and Russian. His pronunciation 
was excellent in all of them—at least the writer can certify 
to all except the Russian—and his diction was most dis- 
tinct. As a musician he has great authority. One feels 
that his interpretation of the various songs are all legiti- 
mate ones, built on most correct lines. 

The opening number, the “Pieta Signore” ascribed to 
Stradella, though perhaps by Rossini, at once established 
Mr. de Sadler’s status as an artist of real ability. It was 
eapitally sung and most effective with piano and organ. 
Philip Hausser was the organist. The Brahms “Gipsy 
Songs” were done as they should be with great fire and 
intensity. Massenet’s “Elégie,” with violin obligato, was 
most beautifully sung and immediately redemanded. A 
good sized audience was present and was very liberal and 
hearty in its applause. 

Mr. de Sadler, who is now established in this city as a 
vocal teacher, may be well satisfied with the success of 
his first American appearance. Aside from the fact that 
he proved himself to be an artist of distinct order, the 
thorough excellence of his vocal method showed that he 
has the knowledge which cannot fail to be of great advan- 
tage to his pupils. 





Houston Symphony Orchestra 
Greeted by Capacity House. 


Houston, Texas, December 1§, 1915. 

On Thanksgiving afternoon, the Houston Symphony 
Orchestra gave its first concert with Julien Paul Blitz di- 
recting. The program was of a lighter nature than for- 
merly. The Hellmesberger “Valse” was particularly well 
received and had to be repeated. The Swedish “Corona- 
tion March” (Svendsen) was given in splendid style and 
was the most elaborate number given. There is no doubt 
that most of the people like the lighter music and this 
program was built with this thought in view. The Ma- 
jestic Theatre was filled to its capacity. Mr. Blitz has 
worked tirelessly to make his orchestra what it is, and the 
people here have the greatest regard for him. His ability 
as a director is evident at all times and his masterful baton 
gets quick response from every member of the company. 

Beryl Colby, a local soprano, sang the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust” and for an encore repeated the number. 

The president of the organization, Mrs. E. B. Parker, 
one of the prime movers, deserves a very great share of 
the glory for her untiring efforts in behalf of the orchestra, 
and as its president has piloted it to what now seems a 
permanent institution. Emmet LENNON. 








Henry Hadley Guest of Honor 
at New York Musicians’ Club. 


Wednesday evening, December 15, the Musicians’ Club, 
at their rooms, on Forty-fifth street, New York, had a 
“Composers’ Night.” The guest of honor was Henry Had- 
ley, former conductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. The evening’s program was devoted entirely 
to various works of his, including songs, cello numbers, 
played by Hans Kronold, and the quintet in A minor for 
piano and strings, its first hearing in New York. The 
vocalists were Inez Barbour and Kathleen Howard. Mr. 
Hadley himself played all the accompaniments and the 
piano part of the quintet. The evening was a most enjoy- 
able one, all the artists giving of their best, and there was 
hearty applause throughout for the guest of honor. 

















CH. M. LOEFFLER 


Composer of world-wide 
fame, and one of the most 
distinguished musicians 
now living, writes as 


follows of the 














Hasan & Hamlin 
PIANOS 


Medfield, Nov. 18, 1915 
Mason & Hamlin Co., 


Gentlemen :—It is a great 
pleasure to me to tell you 
of my admiration for your 
beautiful pianos. For 
several years I have used 
them in my home and have 
frequently heard them in 
concerts played by great 
artists. I have always been 
much impressed with their 
great beauty of tone and 
their unusual capacity for 
expressiveness and _ bril- 
liancy, which make your 
pianos so justly famous. 
I congratulate you on the 
unequalled degree of per- 
fection to which you have 
brought your pianos. ! 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) 
CH. M. LOEFFLER. | 





MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


NEW YORK 
313 FIFTH AVENUE 


BOSTON 
492 BOYLSTON STREET 
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HARTFORD PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
SHOWS A MARKED IMPROVEMENT. 


Large and Appreciative Audience in Attendance at First 
Concert of the Season—Florence Hinkle Appears as 
Soloist With Boston Orchestra—Emmy Destinn 
Greatly Enjoyed in Song Recital. 


Hartford, Conn., December 12, 1915. 
he Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra, Robert H. Prut- 
ting, conductor, gave its first concert of the season on 
November 30 at Parson’s Theatre. Harold Bauer was the 
soloist. The symphony played was the Beethoven seventh, 
and the concerto for piano was the Schumann A minor. 

Ihe Merry Wives of Windsor” overture and the Chabrier 
Espana” completed the program. 
Che plan of the Philharmonic this year is to have soloists 
f high international rank, and it is readily seen that such 
a course invo ave considerable financial support. Judging 
from the excellent audience on Tuesday evening, this sup- 
port is to be forthcoming. It is to be hoped that the people 
of this city realize that the Philharmonic Orchestra is one 
of the most, if not the most, vital element in the musical 
progress of Hartford. If properly supported it will in- 
crease in usefulness and its standard of playing will be 
raised 

In regard to this concert: the symphony was very effec- 
tively played by the musicians, who seemed in most cases, 
to have that familiarity with the score which comes with 
much study. There was a sympathetic understanding of 
what the conductor wished, and the result was generally 
a vast improvement over the work of last season. Espe- 
cially in the Schumann concerto was the orchestra’s im- 
provement shown. Due partly, of course, to the soloist, the 
orchestra was an ever ready support for the piano and 
the players seemed to feel the mood of the artist and the 
character of the composition. All in all, the conductor of 
the Philharmonic should be congratulated on the result of 
this first concert. 

FLORENCE HINKLE WITH BosToN ORCHESTRA. 

On November 15, the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 

its first concert in Hartford during the present season. The 





program was as follows: Seventh symphony, Beethoven; 
aria, “Voi che Sapete,” from “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Mozart; caprice on Spanish themes, Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
“Ave Maria,” from “The Cross of: Fire,” Bruch; overture 
to “Oberon,” Weber. 

Doctor Muck conducted and Florence Hinkle was the 
soloist. 

Mme. DESTINN’s CONCERT. 

An enthusiastic audience was present when Emmy 
Destinn appeared at Parson’s Theatre on November 29. 
Arias from “Herodiade” and “Madame Butterfly” and 
songs of Tosti, Schubert, Grieg and Dvorak formed a pro- 
gram well suited to show this glorious voice and the art 
of the singer. Phillip Bennyan, baritone, was heard in a 
Rossini aria and a group of songs. 

PADEREWSKI RECITAL. 

Paderewski came to Hartford on December 1 and gave 
a recital in Foot Guard Hall. Sonatas by Beethoven and 
Liszt, and shorter works by Schubert, Chopin and Rubin- 
stein comprised the program. 


H. D. PRENTICE. 





John Campbell Sings with the Apollo Club. 


John Campbell will appear as tenor soloist with the 
Chicago Apollo Club in its productions of “The Messiah,” 
December 23 and 27. December 28, he has another “Mes- 
siah” engagement in London, Ontario. This season has 
been a very busy one for Mr. Campbell. Among his ap- 
pearances have been those at the Worcester Festival; in 
Abany, at St. Vincent de Paul’s Church, when he sang in 
“The Redemption”; a tour in November which included 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan.; 
St. Louis, Evanston, Ill. (Northwestern University) ; and 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 

Of Mr. Campbell’s work in “Samson and Delilah” at St. 
Louis, the musical critic of the Times said: “A firm, clear 
tenor of size and range enunciation made libretto 
a superfluity.” 

Messrs. Haensel & Jones are now booking Mr. Camp- 
bell for the spring season of 1916. 
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BIG NEW YORK AUDIENCE AGAIN 
PAYS HOMAGE TO JULIA CULP. 


The Dutch Interpretcr of the Lied Heard in Carnegie Hall 
Recital. 


Once again metropolitan worshipers at the shrine of 
Julia Culp’s established vocal art gathered in the usual large 
numbers in spacious Carnegie Hall, on Thursday afternoon, 
December 16. Students, teachers, professionals and laymen 
wandered thither to learn, to admire and to enjoy, for the 
annual coming of the Dutch interpreter of the Lied to our 





shores holds an important place in the annals of the New _ 


York season’s leading musical events. 

Although Mme. Culp had been heard here once before 
this season, as soloist with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, this was the occasion of her first regular recital. 

Unaffectedly charming as ever, with an art and intelli- 
gence which can meet any vocal emergency, Mme. Culp 
again held sway over an audience as sincere in its applause 
as it was discriminating in its use. 

Mme. Culp’s first favor with the representative musical 
public here arose from her refined use of the voice, both 
as a beautiful instrument to be played upon at will, and as 
one responsive to all the subtleties of tonal color found 
particularly in the Lied. 

Technic continues to hold no terrors for the lovely 
mezzo-soprano. Sustained tones, whether pianissimo or 
fortissimo, were given full value with ease. That melliflu- 
ous melodic line, which is characteristic of the Culp man- 
ner of singing, in fact all the former fundamentals, were 
again in evidence, and renewed the admiration of old devo- 
tees and aroused the wonder of the new. 

On this occasion Mme. Culp conjured up vocal pictures 
and painted them with delicate or elaborate stroke, as the 
case required. This she accomplished first through songs 
of Schubert, “Sei mir gegriist,” “Das Fischermadchen,” 
“Wehmut,” “Auf dem Wasser zu singen” and “Liebesbot- 
schaft.” 

“Japanese Death Song” (Earl Cranston Sharp), intro- 
ducing group two, through lovely weird effects, pleased the 
audience in particular; “Passing By” (Purcell) and “The 
Cottage Maid” (arranged by Beethoven) followed with 


arch delivery and in delightful contrast; two lovely Old. 


Dutch folksongs “Geluckig Vaderland,” given with stately 
dignity and splendid force, and “Het Kwezelke,” also 
“Dutch Serenade” (Lange), completed an unusual and 
very acceptable group. Three selections from Hugo Wolf’s 
Italian Liederbook, “Benedeit die sel’ge mutter,” “Schon 
streckt ich aus,” and “Du denkst mit einem Fadchen,” and 


three ingratiatingly melodious Gustav Mahler songs, “Ich, 


atmet’ einen Lindenduft,” “Ich ging mit Lust” and “Rhein- 
legendchen,” formed an interesting and pleasurable con- 
clusion. 

But the recital did not end here. Unscheduled numbers 
from Brahms and other favorites were added generously 
at the conclusion, owing to the urgent demands of a zeal- 
ous audience, many members of which gathered about the 
stage. Carnegie Hall attendants endeavored to discourage 
their ardor by turning off the stage lights, but to no avail, 
Mme. Culp must needs return and add one more song to 
satisfy the insistence of a truly cosmopolitan audience. 

Coenraad von Bos was the skillful accompanist. 





Von Ende Faculty Recitals. 


Paul Stoeving, violinist, and Lawrence Goodman, pianist, 
united in an ensemble recital at The von Ende School of 
Music, New York, December 15, both artists being mem- 
bers of the faculty of this flourishing institution. They 
appeared in the following program: Sonata, A major, op. 
100, Brahms; two caprices, for violin alone, Paganini; 
“Zwei Sommer Idyllen,” op, 3, “Zu Zweien,” “Mittags,” 
Paul Stoeving; “Konzert Etude,” op. 6, Paul Stoeving; 
sonata, G major, op. 13, Grieg. 

The sonatas opening and closing the recital were given 
by both artists with musicianly reading, showing superior 
ensemble, the result of thorough rehearsal. The two Pag- 
anini caprices were executed with sure technic, displaying 
Mr. Stoeving’s achievements in excellent light. His own 
compositions interested his hearers, and were played in a 
manner to arouse spontaneous applause. Especially did the 
concert study display the violinist’s technic and tone to ad- 
vantage. 

December 20 an advanced students’ recital took place, 
due mention of which will appear in the December 30 is- 
sue of the MusicAL Courter. 





Central New York Festival Association 
Elects C. E. Wolcott President. 


C. E. Wolcott, of Syracuse, N. Y., has been elected to 
the presidency of the Central New York Music Festival 
Association, Ine. Mr. Wolcott has been identified with the 
Syracuse music festivals as one of the directors of the 
old board since 1901, and of the new one since 1911. 
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CHICAGO COMPOSER CONDUCTS 
OWN WORK AT ST. PAUL. 


Weidig’s Symphonic Suite Is a Thoroughly Modern Opus— 
Guest-Conductor Leads with Authority—Emil Oberhoffer 
Gives Fine Brahms Reading—Gabrilowitsch Soloist 
in Brilliant Program Played by Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra—Notes. 


St. Paul, Minn., December 8, 1915. 

The presence of Adolf Weidig, Chicago composer, as 
guest-conductor of his own work at the last concert given 
here by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, did much to 
make the affair one of the most brilliant of the season. 
Mr. Weidig conducted his symphonic suite in a masterly 
way, showing perfect understanding of an orchestral body, 
and leading with great authority. The work itself is a 
thoroughly modern composition, orchestrated with splendid 
richness and virile throughout its length. 





Brahms’ second symphony was read reverently by Emil 


Oberhoffer and with the fine understanding he brings to 
all the works of this master, and thé “Fingal’s Cave” over- 
ture made a good medium for the exhibition of the string 
section, which has never been as fine as now. 

The soloist of the evening was Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and 
he chose the Chopin concerto in E minor—wisely, for while 
it is too unvaried a choice for the indifferent pianist to 
the real virtuoso it is very kind—giving him a chance to 
exhibit all the delicacies of a lyric imagination. And 
Gabrilowitsch was no disappointment. He combined those 
two musical gifts of the gods, freshness of temperament 
and maturity of style, in a deeply satisfactory manner. 

Notes, 

The only violin recital scheduled for this season in St. 
Paul was given on November 30 by Maximilian Dick, with 
Franklin Krieger at the piano. Mr. Dick made a conscious 
effort to arrange his program for popular enjoyment, with- 
out sacrificing his musical convictions, and the result was 
very pleasing from every standpoint. 

An interesting musical venture was made December 3 
and 4 in connection with a dramatic program staged by 
the St. Paul Institute of Arts and Sciences. One of these 
numbers was the Hubert setting of Rostand’s little comedy, 
“Weeping Pierrot and Laughing Pierrot,” sung by Jean 
Anderson Kaysen, Walter Mallory and Grant Kelliher. 
Considering the difficulties of the music and its too palpable 
lack of form, the singers did remarkably well. 

Timothy Mather Spelman II, New York pianist and 


teacher, was present as conductor of the score which he 
composed for the pantomime, “The Romance of the Rose.” 
Owing to unfortunate circumstances neither Mr. Spel- 
man nor his composition were heard to the best advantage, 
and it would scarcely be fair to judge his merits as a com- 
poser from the hearing referred to. The music is a blend 
of an extreme futuristic type with the fin de siecle Italian 
style. Frances C. BOARDMAN. 





SYRACUSE MAY MUSIC 
FESTIVAL PLANS DEVELOP. 


Artists Under Consideration—State Federation Seeks to 
Interest Music Clubs—Local Club Program. 


Syracuse, N. Y., December 15, 1915. 

Preparations are progressing steadily for the annual 
music festival to be held here next May. Clarence E. Wol- 
cott, president of the Music Festival Association, spent a 
week in New York recently in consultation with managers 
in an effort to provide some especially good talent for this 
popular festival. Many expressions of approval have been 
heard on the engagement of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
for the festival. 





State FEDERATION SEEKS TO INTEREST MUSICAL 
; ORGANIZATION. 

Plans are being made by Mrs. William Jerome Lewis, 
chairman of the music committee of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, for affiliating so tar as 
possible the music clubs of the State and for interesting 
more musical organizations in the State federation. Her 
committee consists of Mrs. Hamilton S. White, Mrs. Carl- 
ton F. Potter, Laura Van Kuran and Mrs. Benjamin Mar- 
shall. 

KaA-NA-TE-NAH CLUB PROGRAM. 


On Monday afternoon, December 6, a musical program 
illustrating “The Cricket on the Hearth” was given at the 
Ka-na-te-nah Club by Mrs. Lilis B. Bowes, of Canastota, 
who is a student in the university. Mrs. Norman Stafford 
made arrangements for the event, which was in charge 
of Anna G. Ackerman, chairman of the musical afternoon 
committee. Mrs. Bowes’ work was much enjoyed by all 
present. S. B. Everts. 





The Caldwell (N. J.) Choral Club met in the Baptist 
Church on Tuesday under the leadership of William N. 
Hasler. 


BIRMINGHAM VISITED BY MEMBER 
OF N. F. M. C. EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


Explains to Members of Music Study Club Aims of Federation 
and What Is Expected of City in 1917—Movement 
Under Way to Establish Alabama Federation 
of Music Clubs—Noted Visiting Artist 
Heard in Recital. 





Birmingham, Ala., December 15, 1915. 

Since the last report Birmingham has had a visit from 
Mrs. James Dickens, of Mobile, Ala. member of the 
Executive Board of the N. F. M. C., who came here to 
explain to the Music Study Club the aims of the Federa- 
tion, and what is expected of this city in 1917. Mrs. 
Dickens found an enthusiastic reception, and as a direct 
result of her visit the Music Study Club has started a 
movement to establish an Alabama Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

Junior Music Stupy Cuus. 

Three weeks ago a Junior Music Club was organized 
among young music students, whose school work makes 
it impossible for them to attend the other club’s meetings. 

Jenny Duravu’s RECITAL. 

Under the auspices of the Music Study Club a recital 
by Jenny Dufau was given in the Hotel Tutwiler ball- 
room. A large audience was present, who thoroughly ap- 
preciated her rendering of several groups of songs, among 
which the Hugo Wolf group probably was the most in 
teresting. 

Ceci, FANNING MAKEs LocaL APPEARANCE. 

Under the same auspices a concert was given at the 
Jefferson Theatre, where Cecil Fanning, assisted by the 
Music Study Club and the Treble Clef Club joint choruses, 
was the attraction. Mr. Fanning had a hearty reception. 

ALBERT SPALDING HEARD. 

Albert Spalding, the noted violinist, assisted by T. 
Gunster, a local tenor, appeared at the Tutwiler in a San- 
day afternoon recital. The superb art of Mr. Spalding 
was greatly enjoyed. 

Epcett ADAMS PIANO RECITAL. 

The most enjoyable piano playing heard in Birmingham 
in a long while was that of Edgell Adams, local pianist, at 
Clark and Jones Hall last week. Miss Adams has a firm, 
but elastic touch, and clear and brilliant technic, which 
her program gave her plenty of opportunity to display. 
She is a thorough musician and of attractive, modest ap- 
pearance. DAHM-PETERSEN: 
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OPERATIC AND ORCHESTRAL 
JOYS FOR COLUMBUS. 
San Carlo Opera and Philadelphia Orchestra Give Keen 


Pleasure to Columbus Music Lovers—Tea, Vocalism, 
and Other Aesthetic Pleasures. 





Columbus, Ohio, December 15, 1915. 

The most important musical event in Columbus during 
the last few weeks was the engagement of the San Carlo 
Opera Company fer three days during Thanksgiving week. 
Six operas were given, “Aida,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Rigoletto,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and “Tro- 
vatore.” The stage settings and costumes are more elab- 
orate this year than before, adding much to the complete 
enjoyment of the productions. Most of the cast is the 
same as last year, with a few noteworthy additions, namely 
a new tenor and director. The tenor, Manuel Salazar, is 
an artist of the first rank, and aroused more enthusiasm 
than any singer of recent appearance in Columbus. He 
has a clear, smooth, pleasing voice of great power, clean- 
cut diction, and a very attractive stage presence. Cheva- 
lier Giurerre, the new director, who conducted two of the 
operas (Chevalier Angelini having the others in charge), 
had his orchestra and company well in hand, and led in 
forceful style without baton or score. 

Edvige Vaccari, Mary Kaestner, Carolina Zauner, Agos- 
tim, Cervi, Antola, Sophie Charlebois all gave a splendid 
account of themselves and added to their already large 
list of admirers by their handling of the different parts 
assigned them. ; 

Fortune Gallo is highly pleased at the success with which 
this company is meeting in the present tour, and an- 
nounces that it is booked steadily for the next five months, 
the itinerary including many large cities. 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA Is ENJOYED. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing, gave a beautiful program at Memorial Hall on Tues- 
day evening, November 30. Schubert’s “Unfinished” was 
the symphony chosen, and was played with rare taste and 
keen musical judgment. Herman Sandby was the soloist. 


Women’s Music Crus MATINEE. 

The first matinee recital by active members of the 
Women’s Music Club was given on Tuesday afternoon, 
“November 23, in Memorial Hall. The following mem- 
bers united in giving a most attractive program: Mrs. 
Edgar Alcorn, organist; Harriet Marple, soprano; Ella 
Nichols, contralto; Louise Rinehart, violinist, and Marion 
Wilson, pianist. Vera Watson Downing, violinist; Mabel 
Ackland Stepanian, cellist, and Hazel Swann, pianist, gave 
a group of trios by Chaminade and Brahms. Mary Eck- 
hardt Boen and Hazel Swann were the accompanists. 


Artist Tea GIVEN. 


On Saturday afternoon, November 27, the first of a 
series of artist teas was given in the Lazarus restaurant by 
Margaret Berry Miller, soprano; Ethel Hill Combs, vio- 
linist, and Mabel Rathbun Carle, accompanist. 

Oey Speaks’ CONCERT. 

Oley Speaks, baritone and composer, assisted by Alice 
Speaks, contralto; Cecile Battier, soprano, and Samuel 
Richard Gaines, accompanist, presented a very enjoyable 
program recently in the First Congregational Church. 
The first part of the evening was devoted to classic and 
modern English songs, sung by Mr. and Miss Speaks. Part 
two presented twenty of Mr. Speaks’ songs, thirteen of 
which Miss Battier sang. Mr. Speaks has not appeared 


publicly for several years in his native city, and his many 
friends were keenly interested in this recital, which showed 
him in three roles, as singer, composer and accompanist. 
His songs are exceedingly interesting and reveal much 
variety and originality in treatment. 

As a singer Mr. Speaks shows keen insight into the 
beauties of the composition he is presenting, and his inter- 
pretation is always intelligent, as well as pleasing. His 
sister, a welcome addition to any program, possesses a 
strong, resonant voice, and sings with poise and charm. 
Miss Battier, who made her first local appearance on this 
occasion, is endowed with good looks and a pleasing per- 
sonality, as well as a delightfully fresh and sweet voice. 
The accompaniments of Mr. Gaines showed a warm and 
sympathetic touch throughout, while Mr. Speaks accom- 
panied his own songs as only the composer can. 

Emity CuurcH BENHAM. 





EVELYN STARR WINS OVATION IN TORONTO. 


Large and Notable Audience Pays Young Violinist Great 
Tribute. 





Toronto, December 10, 1915. 

Evelyn Starr, violinist, won a remarkable ovation at 
Massey Music Hall on the evening of December 6. The 
young artist formerly of Nova Scotia, Canada, and now 
of New York City, once again proved to be a great credit 
to her European teachers, who included Auer and Press. 
The very large audience showed its enthusiasm by recall- 
ing her many times, and finally she responded to a double 
encore with “Gavotte,” by Gossec, and Zimbalist’s “South- 
ern Melody.” The floral tributes were of such exceptional 
beauty and so numerous as to deserve special mention, 
for they were almost too many for one person to carry, 
including Bridesmaid’s roses, American Beauty roses, Rich- 
mond roses, yellow chrysanthemums and mingled violets 
and pink roses. Luigi von Kunits, of the Canadian Acad- 
emy of Music, ably conducted the orchestra and also pre- 
sided effectively at the piano in encore numbers. 

The program consisted of Beethoven’s “Egmont” over- 
ture, concerto in E minor, Pietro Nardini; “Romance” in 
G, Beethoven; “Romance” in F, Beethoven; concerto, 
Mendelssohn, and “Souvenir de Moscow,” Wieniawski. 

The favorable impression Miss Starr made at the recent 
Canadian Musical Festival here was more than endorsed on 
this occasion, her true musicianship retaining the attentive 
appreciation of her hearers from first to last. 

Among those present were: Sir Edmund Osler and his 
niece, Mrs. Meredith; Dr. and Mrs. A. S. Vogt, Sir Ed- 
mund and Lady Walker; Lady Pellatt, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
A. Richardson, Mrs. Starr, of Nova Scotia; Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Strachan Johnston, Mrs. MacGillivary Knowles, Mrs. 
Wilmot Matthews, Mrs. Edward Fisher, Miss Lucy Jack- 
son, Mrs. Lawrence Boyd, Norman Jarvis and Dr. and 
Mrs. Colin Campbell. 

During her stay in this city, Miss Starr has been the 
guest of her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Richard- 
son, at their palatial and artistic residence on Walmer 
Road. She left yesterday for her home in New York, 
and her managers in that city, Messrs. Haensel and Jones, 
may well be congratulated upon having on their list a 
young artist so original, winning and sincere. 

May CuieLcanp Hami_Ton. 





Kathleen Parlow’s Recital, January 5. 


Kathleen Parlow, the Canadian violinist, who is return- 
ing for her fourth American tour this season, will give 
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a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Wednesday after- 
noon, January 5. Miss Parlow will make an extensive 
tour through Canada and the United States. Her accom- 
panist will be Homer Samuels. 


MISCHA ELMAN DELIGHTS A LARGE 
* AUDIENCE AT GRAND RAPIDS. 


Violinist Plays a Program That Satisfies Varied Tastes— 
Chicago Organist with St. Cecilia Society— 
Local Composers’ Works Heard. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., December 15, 1915. 

Mischa Elman was heard again in Grand Rapids, this 
time under the auspices of the Grand Rapids Orchestra As- 
sociation, of which J. W. Beatty, director of public school 
music, is the secretary. An audience which practically 
filled the High School Auditorium listened to one of the 
best all around artistic concerts ever heard in Grand Rap- 
ids. Mr, Elman gave a thoroughly convincing program 
and was very gracious with his encores, which were just 
the right selections to give one license to call his program 
perfect. 

His numbers were: Concerto, G minor (Vivaldi) ; con- 
certo, F sharp minor, op. 23 (Ernst) ; variations on a theme 
from Mozart (Scolero), “Arioso” (J. S. Bach, arranged 
by Sam Franko) ; caprice, E flat major (Wieniawski-Kreis- 
ler), “Nuit de mai” (Michiels-Elman), “Country Dance” 
(Weber-Elman), “Zigeunerweisen” (Sarasate). 

Walter H. Golde, his accompanist, added much to the 
program with his sympathetic and artistic accompanying. 


De Lamarter’s OrGAN RECITAL. 


Eric de Lamarter, organist of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, gave the annual organ recital on the sea- 
son’s program of the St. Cecilia So: ety in St. Mark’s Pro- 
Cathedral, Friday evening, November 26, 

Mr. de Lamarter is an exponent of the French School of 
Music in Paris, having studied with Widor. His skillful 
technic was more fully appreciated when it was learned 
that he had practically no time for practice on the organ 
on which he gave his program and on which he had never 
before played. 

Owing to the many engagements of Mr. de Lamarter, the 
St. Cecilia Society feels very fortunate in being able to 
bring him to Grand Rapids this year, Mr. de Lamarter 
also is the well known musical critic on the Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

His program: Toccata and adagio in C (Bach), prelude 
on a melodic fragment from a Palestrina motette (Leo 
Sowerby), “Chant sans Paroles,” “Chant de Printemps,” 
“Elfes” (Josef Bonnet), chorale in A minor (César 
Franck), “Clair de Lune” (Karg-Elert), scherzo (Rous- 
seau), “Novelette” (Horatio Parker), andantino quasi alle- 
gretto (Widor), minuet, march (“In Miniature”), (Eric 
de Lamarter). 





Leo Sowersy’s Compositions HEarp. 


Leo Sowerby can truly be called a valiant soldier of 
music, and to him the flag of victory should be given. Back 
to his home town, where the fight is thickest and fierce 
shots are coming from all directions, comes young Sow- 
erby, armed with new thoughts, new music and such a feel- 
ing of honest sincerity that the old school musicians are 
won; first to endure, then to listen, and lastly enjoy. While 
in the city spending his vacation, Mr. Sowerby has given 
several talks on modern music and his own compositions, 

December 2, a most enjoyable evening was participated 
in by the friends of Mrs. W. S. Rowe, who were enter- 
tained in her home. The program was an evening of com- 
positions by Leo Sowerby. The group of songs were sung 
most artistically by two of our best soloists, Mrs. Montelius 
and Mrs. Maurits. “The Sorrow of Mydath” was played 
by Mr. Sowerby and Mrs, Rowe as only sincere musicians 
can play. “The Four Portrait Sketches” were a true pic- 
ture of real life, and only a genius could compose them. 

The program: “We'll Go No More a-Roving,” “The 
Spring, My Dear, Is No Longer Spring,” “The Sea Is Full 
of Wandering Foam” (Henley), Mrs. Montelius; sym- 
phonic sketch for orchestra “The Sorrow of Mydath,” 
adapted for two pianos, Mr. Sowerby and Mrs. Rowe; 
“Rondel” (Charles d’Orleans), “The Unreturning” (Bliss 
Carman), “The Unchanging” (Le Gallienne), “With Straw- 
berries” (Henley), Mrs. Maurits; “Four Portrait Sketches” 
for piano, Mr. Sowerby. AG T. 





Fay Foster’s Work Wins Recognition in the West. 


On the same day that Fay Foster opened the composers’ 
series of concerts at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York, her compositions were being sung and discussed by 
the History Club of Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Mrs. W. H. Freeman, musical director of the club, pre- 
sented a sketch of Miss Foster’s life and a discriminating 
analysis of numbers of her songs which were produced on 





_the same occasion and enthusiastically received. 
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ERIE APOLLOS HEARD TO 
SPLENDID ADVANTAGE. 


Arthur Middleton Soloist with Well Known Club—San Carlo 
Opera, Organ and Pupils Recitals Complete 
Week’s Musical Events. 

Erie, Pa., December 9, 1915. 

Last Wednesday evening witnessed the opening of the 
fifth annual season of the Apollo Club, under the capable 
direction of Morris Gabriel Williams. Arthur Middleton 
was the soloist and he scored a most pronounced success 
with his admirable basso and his artistic interpretations. 
The Apollos were never heard to better advantage, Mr. 
Williams obtaining some exceptional effects with the abun- 
dance of tone at his command. Anna Case and Maude 
Klotz are to be the soloists for the two remaining concerts 
in the spring. 





Pupits’ RECITALS. 


Piano pupils of Grace Reynolds were presented in a 
pleasant recital last Monday evening. All showed much 
progress in their studies. Faith McCormick, soprano, and 
Vera Solomon, violinist, assisted on the program. 

Harry Waithe Manville presented pupils of his Erie 
studio in the first of his winter recitals at the First M. E. 
Church last Monday evening. The various numbers on 
the program were extremely well given by Mr. Manville’s 
pupils, who were assisted by piano pupils of Angileen Gif- 
ford, violin pupils of Franz Kohler and dramatic pupils 
from Bess Edith Barton’s class. Those participating in the 
interesting program were Mrs. Allen, Mrs. Pratt, Misses 
Gifford, Bertges, Laws, Durich, Dean, Lytle, Sauers, Liv- 
ingston, Mrs. Loose, Messrs. Blanchard, Pletts and Gra- 
ham. Miss Crouch, Miss Gifford and Miss Klopfenstein 
were the capable accompanists. 


LYTLE ORGAN RECITAL. 


On Sunday afternoon, November 28, Victor Vaughn 
Lytle, organist of the First Presbyterian Church, gave the 
second of his series of monthly recitals, taking for his pro- 
gram familiar numbers, many of which he had arranged 
for the organ himself. This program proved delightfully 
interesting, and Mr. Lytle’s artistry was greatly appreciated 
by the large crowd present. 

Ruth Burdick, soprano, of Dr. Charles G. Woolsey’s 
studio, was the soprano soloist at a recent concert given 
in the High School auditorium. Her numbers were “Good- 
bye Summer,” by Lynes, and “Sunrise and Sunset,” by 
Spross, and were greeted with such splendid applause that 
she was forced to respond with an encore. 


Four Operas BY SAN CarLo CoMPANY HEARD. 


S. Gwendolyn Leo presented the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in four operas, “Faust,” “Lucia,” “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci,” at the Park Opera House last Monday and 
Tuesday. Director Fortune Gallo has a splendid array of 
stars, coupled with a fine orchestra, adequate stage settings 
and a good singing chorus. All operas were well attended 
and so enthusiastically received that arrangements are al- 
ready on foot to secure a return engagement of the com- 
pany after the holidays. Witson Root BUSHNELL. 





FACULTY CONCERT FURNISHES ANN 
ARBOR WITH FAVORITE SOLOIST. 


Baritone, Pianist and Violinist Give Agreeable Program. 
Ana Aster, Mich., December 16, 1915. 

Theodore Harrison, baritone, was heard to splendid ad- 
vantage by au audience numbering several thousand, when 
he appeared in the faculty concert given by the University 
School of Music in Hill Auditorium, on December 3. A 
program of unusual interest was offered. 

Mrs. George B. Rhead, of the piano faculty of the School 
of Music, opened the program with Chopin’s “Polonaise- 
fantasie,” op. 61, and demonstrated her pianistic art to a 
delighted audience. 

Mr. Harrison, who appeared next on the program, of- 
ferred three numbers of Brahms, “Sonntag,” “When du nur 
zuweilen laechelst,” “Von Ewiger Liebe,” in all of which 
the beautiful quality of his voice was much enjoyed. 

Mrs. Rhead followed with Chopin’s “Berceuse,” op. 57; 
etude, op. 25, No. 6, and Raff’s “Rigaudon,” op. 204, No. 3. 
Mrs. Rhead is a pianist of real worth and feeling, and pos- 
sesses temperament just to the right degree. 

If Mr. Harrison made a pleasing impression in his first 
group, his second group brought him an ovation. In Kra- 
mer’s “Allah,” he stirred the audience. His splendid inter- 
pretation of “Inter-Nos” brought him to the stage several 
times, and the people’ would not let him go until he finally 
offered Rogers’ “Winter Song” as a reward for their con- 
tinued enthusiasm. It is difficult, in speaking of his share 
in the program, to refrain from waxing enthusiastic, for 
his is the kind of voice which thrills one, while Mr. Har- 
rison’s musicianship is superb. 

The program was closed by a group of violin numbers 
by Anthony J. Whitmire. His tone is clear cut and pleas- 
ing, while his personality is most agreeable. 


Frances Louise Hamilton contributed much to the pro- 
gram by her cooperative accompaniments for Mr. Harrison, 
while the work of Mrs. Hagberg-Okleberg, who acted in 
the same capacity for Mr. Whitmire, was equally signifi- 
cant. C. A. S. 


PLANTATION MELODIES, THEIR VALUE 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


[This article, which dates from September of ihis year, 
was one of the very last written by the late Booker T. 
Washington, for so many years famous as principal of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. It was pre- 
pared at the request of Albert A. van de Mark, manager 
of musical affairs at Lockport, N. Y., and is reprinted by 
his permission.—Enpttor’s Note.] 

When the negro slaves were carried from Africa to 
America they brought with them the gift of song. Nothing 
else which the native African possessed, not even his sunny 
disposition, his ready sympathy or his ability to adapt him- 
self to new and strange conditions, has been more useful to 
him in his life in America than this. When all other ave- 








BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


nues of expression were closed to him, and when, some- 
times, his burden seemed too great for him to bear, the 
African found a comfort and a solace in these simple and 
beautiful songs, which are the spontaneous utterance of his 
heart. 

Nothing tells more truly what the negro’s life in slavery 
was than the songs in which he succeeded, sometimes, in 
expressing his deepest thought and feelings. What, for 
example, could express more eloquently the feelings of de- 
spair which sometimes overtook the slave than these simple 
and expressive words: 

O Lord, O my Lord: O my good Lord! 
Keep me from sinking down. 

The songs which the negro sang in slavery, however, 
were by no means always sad. There were many joyous 
occasions upon which the natural happy and cheerful na- 
ture of the negro found expression in songs of a light and 
cheerful character. There is a difference, however, between 
the music of Africa and that of her transplanted children. 
There is a new note in the music which had its origin on 
the Southern plantations, and in this new note the sorrow 
and the suffering which came from serving in a strange 
land finds expression. 

There is something in this slave music that touches the 
common heart of man. Everywhere that it has been heard 
this music has awakened a responsive chord in the minds 
and hearts of those who heard it. 

Antonin Dvorak, the eminent Bohemian composer, who 
lived for several years in this country, in his admirable 
symphony, “Out of the New World,” used several themes 
taken from these negro folksongs. S. Coleridge-Taylor, 
the well known colored English composer, has used this 
music for many of his best known piano compositions. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale once said it was the only American 
music, 

There was a time, directly after the war, when the col- 
ored people, particularly those who had a little education, 
tried to get away from and forget these old slave songs. 
If they sang them still it was about the home and not in 
public. It was not until after years, when other people 
began to learn and take an interest in these songs, that these 
people began to understand the inspiration and the quality 
that was in them. It is an indication of the change that 
has gone on among the negro people in recent years that 
more and more they are beginning to take pride in these 
folksongs of the race and are seeking to preserve them 
and the memories that they evoke. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY’S “1812” APPEARS 
IN NEW DRESS IN LONDON. 





Scenario of Overture Provides Spectacular Theatrical Piece—No Alterations Made in the 
Original Score—Stage Action Fitted to the Music—Requiem Mass for 
Catholic Heroes—An Opinion Concerning Leschetizky 
—*“L’Enfant Prodigue” Revived. 





3 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, London, & W., November 28, Pee 


Do you, in America, suffer as we suffer here, from a 
cruel fate in that the two shows you particularly want to 
visit and have waited for for weeks invariably come to 
fruition at the same hour? It is hopeless here. It was 
bad enough when we had professional agents. They used 
to plump for twenty-five concerts on Thursdays and none 
at all on Fridays. And something seems to tell me that 
the Friday omission was not due to any religious motive! 
There are two things that I have looked forward to for 
some time, and the two rehearsals occurred on this very 
blessed morning at 11:30. Well, I am not like Sir Boyle 
Roche’s bird, and young and active as I may he, I yet 
cannot be in two places at once. So one had momentarily 
to go by the board. The two are the production at the 
Coliseum (that’s how they write it here) of T. C. Fair- 
bairn’s arrangement of Tschaikowsky’s “1812” as a spec- 
tacular stage piece, the other a solemn requiem at West- 
minster Cathedral for the repose of the souls of the Cath- 
olic soldiers who have fallen in the war. I went to the 
former today, that is, to the dress rehearsal; the other I 
shall attend tomorrow morning, and will add an account ot 
what is likely to be one of the most beautiful things of its 
kind for many a long year here. 

“1812” A LA MODE DE 1915. 

Fairbairn, I must tell you, is a very experienced stage 
manager who in his time has officiated at Covent Garden, 
at various Beecham opera ventures, and elsewhere. Some 
time ago he discussed with me the idea of dissecting 
“1812,” and reducing it to its primordial elements and 
applying it, slightly altered, of course, to fit 1915. A scen- 
ario was drawn up, and I saw the result. 

VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY TSCHAIKOWSKY. 

On the curtain rising there is a dark scene with a small 
choir, almost invisible on the stage. Suddenly, and with 
beautiful softness, a solo voice rises, singing the lovely 
Russian folksong, or chanty, “Ei, ukhnyem, Yeshcho razik.” 
This is taken up by the choir, sotto voce, as if to give a 
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notion of Russian atmosphere. Dimmer and dimmer grows 
the sound of the voices, dimmer and dimmer the light, 
until it, fading at first to nothingness, with infinite grad- 
uation grows clearer and clearer, and we see a scene of 
the awful Steppe in winter. Low hills covered with sol- 
diers surround the landscape. The growing light reveals 
a number of peasants at their devotions in a small chapel, 
singing the first choral of “1812.” This scene is inter- 
rupted by an inrush of peasants flying before the hostile 
army—they are met by the Russian soldiery as they march 
and ride to battle. Good news comes and a joyous choral 
is sung, Russian dancers appear among the mouzhiks, the 
soldiery return victorious, and Tschaikowsky’s music (for 
which he expressed such delightful contempt on every 
available occasion), with its clang of bells and general 
riotousness, is brought to its happy ending. I cannot re- 
member if Tschaikowsky himself ever dotted the “i’s” of 
his work. If not, Fairbairn has done it for him, al has 
made a real success of a newish idea—-that of disintegrat- 
ing a large composition and staging it to its own music. 
The music, mind you, is that of “1812” and nothing else, 
so there is something of the tour de force in fitting the 
punishment and the crime; in other words, in fitting the 
stage action to music that was not intended for the stage 
without altering so much as an accent or a note. The piece 
was very well received and also was very well performed 
by Molchianov (who sang the Volga chanty), Morozov 
and Vania, most agile of dancers, and the Misses Zalmani 
and Bromova. 


ReQuiem FoR CATHOLIC HEROES. 

I must confess myself a little disappointed with the 
effect of the massed bands of the Brigade of Guards which 
took part incidentally in the “Requiem.” The mass music 
was that, I think, of Francesco Anerio, and is indescrib- 
ably beautiful—also, it was sung by the Cathedral choir, 
under the direction of Dr. R. R. Terry, the master of the 
music to the cathedral, in a manner no less indescribable. 
But somehow, the massed bands, placed in the gallery over 
the north door, seemed to me to strike just a trifie of a 
wrong note. They played a fine death march, known here 
as “Killed in Action,” which, in its real place, I believe, is 
the slow movement of a symphony by Dr. Arthur Somer- 
vell, and Sullivan’s “In Memoriam” overture as a kind of 
prelude to the mass. Then, as the offertory, they gave Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s “Benedictus,” and later Handel’s 
dead march from “Saul.” To the layman this latter was 
wonderful in its impressiveness and appropriate withal; 
Captain Mackenzie Rogan, who conducted, has written a 
glorious drum roll (for King Edward’s funeral) to intro- 
duce the march. And how those wonderful drumtones 
rolled down the misty aisles of the building, so magnificent 
because unfinished! Gounod’s “Marche Solennelle,” which 
marched us out, is a sorry thing quite unworthy of such a 
band. But, on the other hand, the sounding of the Last 
Post by the buglers of the Brigade of Guards was over- 
whelming for all who realize its significance. 


LESCHETIZKY. 

Great Pan is dead! Long live Pan! Pan in this particu- 
lar instance is rather a good joke, for it is the Polish for 
“Mr.,” and Leschetizky was a Pole. Leschetizky is dead, 
and with him is dead what many will call a great tradi- 
tion. I wonder what you think over there about him as 
teacher of the piano. It will interest me to know. I be- 
long to a generation which worshipped at the shrine of 
Liszt, and, though I have met Leschetizky, I was never 
brought into violent contact with him, as it were. But the 
tree is known by its fruits. So is the “Great” piano teacher. 
Now, as this seems to me to be a perfectly fair, indeed the 
only possible, means of arriving at a judgment of quality, 
will you go so far as to place Leschetizky, teacher of piano, 
on the same level with Liszt? This morning I began to 
worry over this question perfectly unnecessary, since the 
protagonists both are dead. Yet their deeds live after 
them and speak for them. 

My own private opinion is that Leschetizky belonged to 
an essentially modern school, the school of technic first, 
anything you like afterward. Sevcik is much the same. 
This, naturally, is not to say that Leschetizky laid no stress 
whatever on the higher things of the art. Of course 
he did. 


“L’ENFANT Propicue” RETURNS. 


At the present moment one of the truly delightful attrac- 
tions of the London theatres is Wormser’s wordless play, 
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_ “L’Enfant Prodigue,” which Walter Knight has revived at 

the Duke of York’s Theatre. It is five and twenty years 
since last I saw this, to me, exquisite affair, but I mean 
to go again next week. Gilbert Dalleu is once more the 
elder Pierrot, a role he has played in I suppose every 
European country. Landon Ronald, now principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music and no end of a swell in metro- 
politan musical life, played the piano part in the revival 
on the opening night, a fact of interest, since he was only 
at the outset of his career when he first undertook the 
same work in the long past years. 


PANNING THE SLAVS. 


We are to have a Pan-Slav music festival on Decem- 
ber 15 in Queens Hall under Safonoff, Beecham and Mly- 
narski, but this must keep till my next letter. Its object 
is to gather funds for the unhappy Serbs. Please God it 
will be succéssful. Rosin H. Lecce. 





FRANCIS ROGERS AT HIS 


BEST IN VARIED PROGRAM 





Baritone’s Recital at the Punch and Judy Theatre, New York, 
One of the Most Enjoyable of the Season. 





Among the many recitals of the past week, that of 
Francis Rogers stands out prominently by reason of its 
interesting program and its splendid delivery. Mr. Rog- 
ers elected to be heard in the intimate surroundings of 
the quaint Punch and Judy Theatre, New York, on Tues- 
day afternoon, December 14. 

His first group consisted of “Sorge Infausta” (Handel), 
“Per La Gloria” (Buononcini), “La Vezzosa Pastorella” 
(Bruni), “Pastorale,” and “L’Esperto Nocchiero” (Buon- 
oncini). Of these “Pastorale,” a lovely song from the 
seventeenth century French, had to be repeated. The 
Bruni number was also given in a manner worthy of 
special comment. Beethoven’s “Busslied,” Weingartner’s 
“Post im Walde,” Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and Bungert’s 
“Der Sandtraeger” made up his group of German songs. 
In each of these Mr. Rogers displayed his remarkably 
fine knowledge of the language. Particularly weil sung 
were the Weingartner number (repeated) and the familiar 
“Liebestraum.” 

A second French group brought forth “Nanny” (Pala- 
dilhe), “Desir d’Amour” (Saint-Saéns), “Visione Vene- 
zisna” (Brogi), “Ninon” (Tosti), “Les Deux Amours” 
(Johns). “Ninon” was repeated in part, and his inter- 
pretation of the Brogi number was unusually fine, even 
for this splendid artist, who ever offers his best and 
whose best means work that is an unalloyed delight to 
even the most critical. For his group in English, Mr. 
Rogers chose to sing an old English number, “So Sweet 
Is She,” and a French Christmas carol, Carpenter’s “The 
Day Is No More,” Hermann’s “The Old Dandy,” Luck- 
stone’s “Clown’s Serenade,” and Cowen’s “Onaway, 
Awake!” The outstanding numbers of this group were 
the Carpenter song and the one by Mr. Luckstone, the lat- 
ter being repeated. 

Throughout this program Mr. Rogers’ rich baritone 
voice and superb diction added immeasurably to the beauty 
of the songs and the enjoyment of the audience. Whether 
in the martial numbers, such as “L’Esperto Nocchiero,” or 
in the attaining of delicate pianissimo passages as in “Pas- 
torale,” he showed himself to be thoroughly master of his 
art and of his voice. 

A special word of praise should be accorded Isidore 
Luckstone for his excellent. piano accompaniments. With 
the exception of the opening song, Mr. Luckstone played 
the entire program without notes. He also appeared on 
the program as a composer, his “Clown’s Serenade” being 
repeated in order to satisfy the audience. 





Danielson One of Prime Movers in Joseffy Memorial. 





Prominent among those present at the memorial even- 
ing devoted to the late Rafael Joseffy, one of the founders 
of the New York Musical Club, “The Bohemians,” given 
by that organization, Monday, December 6, was Jacques 
S. Danielson, of Carnegie Hall, New York. Mr. Daniel- 
son was in fact one of the prime movers of the celebration. 
As assistant and personal friend of the maestro, Mr. 
Danielson seems preeminently equipped to carry on the 
great pianist’s pedagogical work. Addresses were made 
by leaders in the musical profession and a large number 
of representative musicians were »resent. 





Friedberg Artists Secure Return Engagement.* 


The vocal quartet, consisting of Kathleen Lawler, so- 
prano), Marie Stilwell (contralto), Lewis James (tenor) 
and Overton Moyle (bass), which Annie Friedberg or- 
ganized this season, has just been engaged to sing at the 
Christmas concert at Jamestown, N. Y., in “The Messiah,” 
December 28. This is a return engagement for the Fried- 
berg artists, who appeared successfully at the same concert 
last year. 





MAUD MORGAN HAS VALUABLE 
ASSISTANCE OF DR. WILLIAM C. CARL. 


Noted Organist Displays His Remarkable Virtuosity at Acolian 
Hall Recital—Popular Harpist Well Received. 





Maud Morgan gave a harp recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, last Thursday evening, December 16, in which she 
demonstrated her ability to please her hearers with harp 
music of all kinds, even including an excerpt from a Bee- 
thoven piano sonata, adapted for the harp by Maud Mor- 
gan herself. Her manner and appearance added no little 
to the effect of her playing, and her numerous recalls tes- 
tified to the satisfaction she gave her hearers. She. also 
had the assistance of five other harpists—young ladies o1 
considerable skill, whose accomplishments and attractive- 
ness made several ensemble numbers as much a feast for 
the eye as a delight to the ear. 

In addition to the harpists there were several assisting 
artists who added variety to the program. Dr. William 
C. Carl, the famous organist, in fact, added a good deal 
more than mere variety. Unquestionably his solo num- 
bers were the most outstanding features of the concert. 
A “Christmas Pastorale” by Samuel de Lange, and “Vari- 
ations de Concert” by Joseph Bonnet were distinguished 
by delicacy, power, splendid rhythmical swing, variety of 
nuances, and a sympathetic understanding of the com- 
posers which made the interpretations unusually telling. 
The genial organist received an ovation of prolonged and 
vigorous applause such as only the favored public per- 
formers ever get. The “Variations” by the young French 
composer—he is at present only twenty-eight—deserve 
more than a passing mention. They are, of course, tech- 
nically beyond the rank and file of church organists. The 
stupendous cadenza for pedals alone must keep them for 
the repertoires of artist organists only. Dr. Carl played 
the double and triple note passages without a flaw, and his 
manipulation of the keyboards was not in the least dis- 
turbed by a continual attention to variety of registration. 
His combination of stops and the variety of his tone color 
were exceptionally fine. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the organ console was 
within a few feet of the audience the performance 
sounded as smooth as if the distances and spaces of a vast 
cathedral separated the performer and the audience. To 
see Dr. Carl move so quietly over the pedals and rove up 
and down the many keyboards with such artless ease was 
enough to make the uninitiated think that playing a great 
pipe organ was as easy as rolling off a log. Joseph Bon- 
net, by the way, has been released from military duty and 
sent back to Paris, where he was organist of the Church 
of St. Eustache before the war, and where he will again 
be installed when he has recovered from the fortunate 
sickness that got him out of the trenches. 

Henry Miller, an American basso who returned from 
Europe on account of the war, sang Handel’s “Honor and 
Arms” with ease, great breadth, splendid tone, and per- 
fect diction. He also looked the part of the Handelian 
giant. 

Charlotte Elliott was warmly applauded for her pleas- 
ing singing, and Carmine Stanzione added to the even- 


ing’s enjoyment by some really artistic flute playing. The 
program was not very clearly arranged and there were a 
number of misprints in it. But blemishes did not extend 
to the performances. 





MME. MAIGILLE ESTABLISHES 
INTERPRETATION CLASS. 


Excellent Opportunity for Professionals and Artist-Pupils to 
Study Repertoire. 





Into that steadily advancing school known as the Amer- 
ican School of Bel Canto, now located at the Hotel Ma- 
jestic, Seventy-second street and Central Park West, New 
York City, which was founded and is directed by Heléne 
Maigille, long established in New York as a vocal teacher 
of authority, a valuable new department has been intro- 
duced. This is a class in interpretation in which only her 
artist-pupils participate, and is held Tuesday afternoons 
from 4 to 6 o’clock. These are entirely informal and in 
the criticisms and suggestions members of the class are 
privileged to share. This is another notable step forward 
on the part of Mme. Maigille and the department is one 
which should be of exceptional value, not only ta.those who 
are advanced students of voice culture at the school, but 
to those professional singers who are seeking further ad- 
vancement in interpretative work under a skilled coach. 

The writer listened to an excellent demonstration of the 
work on Tuesday afternoon, December 14. 

Hilda Katharine Schultz, contralto, soloist at Christ 
Church, Greenwich, Conn., sang several numbers. Her 
recent concerts in Greenwich and vicinity have added great- 
ly to the growing popularity of this singer, who is a young 
woman not only gifted with a lovely contralto voice, but 
with an exceptionally ingratiating personality. Day Red- 
meyne, soprano, is another artist-pupil of great promise. 
Conspicuous also among Mme. Maigille’s artist-pupils is 
Corinne Schwartz, mezzo-soprano, who is auother serious 
student, gifted not only with a lovely voice, but with 
marked musicianship. She is a singer bound to do herself 
and Mme. Maigille great credit. S. Harden Church, who 
possesses a markedly sonorous bass-baritone voice, was also 
heard. Mrs. J. E. Nonnenbacher has a voice of lovely 
quality, too. The numbers of the afternoon included Ital- 
ian arias, French chansons, German Lieder, and English 
songs all of varying difficulty, and all of which were mark- 
edly enjoyable, because of the sane and well grounded pro- 
duction characteristic of the Maigille method, particularly 
of the diction, and the enlightened interpretation, due to 
Mme. Maigille’s long and thorough acquaintance with the 
best song literature and her ability to inspire only the best 
work and to impart her knowledge clearly. 

Among others who will be heard at these afternoon in- 
terpretation classes later in the season are: Beatrice Savelli, 
Marion Shamwold, Mrs. Franklin Hutton, Mrs. George B. 
Wagstaff and Greta Stoeckle. 

Mme. Maigille has the very able assistance of Louise 
Lieberman at the piano. 


A new theatre chair has an adjustable seat for the con- 
venience of children. 











(Carlton Chambers), N. Y. 





VERNON STILES 


American Tenor 


of the Royal Imperial Opera, Vienna; Royal Opera, 
Dresden; The Opera, Cologne 


Especially engaged to sing 
PARSIFAL 


with the all American Cast, December 26th 
Chicago Opera Company 


Mr. Stiles is available for Concerts and Spring Festivals 


Apply to Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave. 





Murray Hill 7058-2890 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers 
318 WEST 8epn ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


—— TENOR —- 
Akron -_ - = Ohio 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 





Ellmer Zoller 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST WITH MME. FREMSTAD 
Studio: 28 West 63rd St., New York. Phone: 7339 Columbus, 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Soran 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1451 Broadway, New York 


wus DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO. Concert—Recital—Oratorio 


Western Rep tative, Iris Pendleton, Tower Bldg., Chicago 
Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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& Formerly Con- 
os ductor Metropoli- 
U tan Opera, New 
* York, and having 
D coached the major- 
Oo tty of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 


Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 





JOHN MicCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1915-1916 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Always and only under 1451 BROADWAY 
me management of Chas. L. Wagner NEW YORK 
Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE THIS SEASON 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Personal eee ; CHARLES L. WAGNER 
1451 Broadway New York 





























COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO, SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 


DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 


RUBIN GOLDMARK, the eminent composer and instructor, 
Head of the Department of Theory 


CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone ae to artistic finishin 
for concert, oratorio, recit and opera: Teacher o 
famous opera and concert singers, among whom are 
Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; iss Helen Warrum, soprano; oe 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. 
rich Hensel, tenor; ‘Mr. Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
‘Scott, basso; Mr. Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, 

Will resume teaching on October rst. 


Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East Sist Street, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 

English.” 


4@ Ave. Road, Regent’s Park, N. W., London 





























THE PHILADELHIA ORCHESTRA 
AS A CIVIC ASSET. 


(From the Philadelphia North America.) 








“Music, in some form or other, has always accompanied 
man on his march through the ages,” says James Huneker. 

There has been no form of community life, from the 
almost formless grouping of savage tribes to the highly 
complex interweavings of a democracy like our own, in 
which this oldest of practices and newest of arts has not 
been given authoritative place. As the mid-African pigmy 
celebrates his successful hunt with a confusion of primal 
noises, which to his ear is music, so the ultimate triumphs 
of civilized man are marked by a majesty of song and 
strains melodic. 

From ages almost lost in the mist of history’s beginning, 
music has been the accompaniment of peace and war, of 
joy and grief, of rest and endeavor. And today, more 
than ever before, it is regarded as a necessary adjunct in 
the great business of life-building. 

So, when a handful of Philadelphia men who cared for 
music banded together a dozen years ago to give this city 
the pleasure and benefits of a symphony orchestra, they 
started a movement of large worth to the entire com- 
munity. 

It was no small undertaking and it required much cour- 
age as well as much cash. An orchestra of sixty good 
players, such as Fritz Scheel got together, is a costly or- 
ganization. To launch such a musical venture in the face 
of a regular visiting season long maintained by one of 
the foremost symphony orchestras in the world, and sus- 
tained by social support which would have made a success 
of even a mediocre medium, was a real task. 

Yet when workers and enthusiasts like the late Henry 
Whelen and Edward McCollin, Alexander van Rensselaer, 
Dr. Edward Keffer, John Ingham and Thomas McKean, 
put their shoulders to the wheel, even the hard road of 
persistent opposition could not impede progress. 

A group of men less devoted to the art and less inter- 
ested in the larger public meanings of such an organization 
as the one they fostered and financed—one of them an- 
nually making good a large deficit out of his own pocket— 
would soon have given up. But the only thought of profit 
in any way connected with this undertaking was profit for 
the people. So there never was a complaint at efforts un- 
rewarded or appeals unanswered. Nor was there a word 
of censure for Philadelphia society leaders who stood 
aloof from their obvious duty and rather gloried in the 
struggles of the new orchestra. 

What a pleasure it would have been to such narrow 
minds to have known how many of the half filled houses 
at those earlier concerts were half filled only because of 
hasty last minute distribution of unsold tickets to depart- 
ment stores and philanthropic agencies like the Young 
Women’s Christian Association! 

How they would have rejoiced to know that the only 
way it was possible to get anything like decent sized audi- 
ences for so rare an event as the Beethoven Cycle, cele- 
brating the master composer’s centenary, was thus to 
dispose of hundreds of seats! 

And how different these days from those—these days 
when the Philadelphia Orchestra has so brilliantly “ar- 
rived,” popularly speaking; when seats often are at a 
premium, and when the attendance at the Friday afternoon 
concerts is a veritable outpouring of the Social Register! 

Yet this is what faith plus perseverance has done for 
the city in the way of great music. And only the shallow 
thinker fails to see the worth of such an endowment. 

For its value is to be figured more in the richer, fuller 
life of the people than in dollars and cents. However the 
orchestra deficit may have dwindled, the really important 
feature of its growth and development is to be found in 
the way it has enriched and helped to develop the public’s 
love for satisfying music. 

Through its popular concerts given in outlying districts 
each season, it has brought within reach of folks who 
have small opportunity for such benefits the uplifting, en- 
couraging force of good music. And this phase of its 
work, more than any other, entitles it to the most liberal 
public support. 

Indeed, we hope the day is not far distant when this 
admirable organization may find a way so to increase its 
audiences as to include numbers of persons, young and 
old, who cannot afford the scale of prices made necessary 
at its regular concerts. We should rejoice in a series which 
might coincide with that given by the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra, and thus praised by the president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs, himself a resident of 
that fine Western city: 

“We raise $90,000 in Minneapolis in five year periods 
for our symphony orchestra, and we believe the orchestra 
is worth five times what it costs. The boys and girls, who 
go Wednesday afternoons for 10 cents, we believe, are 
better boys and girls for the music they have heard, and 


the grown men and women, who go Sunday afternoons 
for 25 cents, are better men and women.” 

For there can be no gainsaying the power of good music 
as a force in culture of the finest sort. 


ST. LOUISIANS COME UNDER 
MAGIC SCHUMANN-HEINK SPELL. 


Contralto Dramatically Portrays All Nationalties in Her Big 
Song Program—Mme. Melba Also Among Recent Concert 
Givers—Musicians’ Old Age Pension Fund Concert. 


St. Louis, Mo., December 12, 1915. 

Hattie B. Gooding presented for the St. Louis Concert 
Company Mme. Schumann-Heink, November 26, at the 
Odeon, to a large audience. Mme. Schumann-Heink’s gra- 
cious personality, her great dramatic ability of expression, 
and her depth of feeling captivated her audience. She por- 
trayed dramatically all nationalities in her big program of 
songs. This opened with “My Heart Ever Faithful,” by 
Bach, and “Che Faro,” from “Orpheus et Euridice,” by 
Gluck, and three arias from “Samson and Delilah,” dy 
Saint-Saéns, followed. As an encore she gave a comic Ger- 
man folksong, “The Spinnlied,” by Riemann. The im- 
portant feature of the evening was Schumann’s song cycle, 
“Frauenliebe und Leben,” which carried the audience by 
storm. The contralto graciously responded with the “Erl 
King,” by Schubert. 

As a final group, Mme. Schumann-Heink gave five Eng- 
lish numbers. In Arthur Foote’s “Irish Folksong” she re- 
vealed the Irish heart in a truly Irish fashion. “His Lul- 
laby,” by C. J. Bond, showed Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
motherly love. Another final number, “Silent Night,” held 
the audience spellbound. Further description of her super- 
lative singing is unnecessary. Her accompanist was Edith 
Evans, who played in a delightfully sympathetic and mu- 
sicianly style. 











Mme. Mesa, Beatrice Harrison AND RoBerT PARKER. 


Another concert on the following evening was given, un- 
der the management of Elizabeth Cueny, when society folk 
turned out en masse to hear Mme. Melba, assisted by Bea- 
trice Harrison and Robert Parker, with Frank St. Leger at 
the piano. Mme. Melba presented a splendid program and 
received many encores and flowers. Beatrice Harrison 
pleased greatly as cellist and responded with many encores. 
Robert Parker, baritone, came in for his share of applause 
and the audience went home in a happy mood. 

Hetrie Stout-GoucH REcIrTAL. 

The vocal students of Hettie Stout-Gough gave a very 
interesting recital at the Etta Edwards studios, 4000 Del- 
mar Boulevard. Mrs. Gough’s scholars were assisted by 
two piano pupils of May Birdie Ditzler. 

Otpv Ace Musicrans’ BENEFIT CONCERT. 

Five thousand St. Louisians attended the band concert, 
Arthur Pryor, conductor, at the Coliseum, for the benefit 
of the musicians’ old age pension fund. The soloists of 
the evening were Mrs. William Harvey Hartley, soprano, 
and Homer Moore, baritone. All participants in the con- 
cert rendered their services gratis, and the concert was a 
success financially as well as musically. 

Ciara Meyer’s Prano REcITAL. 

At the Sheldon memorial, December 3, Elizabeth Cueny 
presented Clara Meyer in a piano recital to a large number 
of music lovers. Miss Meyer played the Brahms sonata, 
op. 5, in F minor, with a depth of feeling and warmth. 
The sonata in B minor, by Liszt, served to show her big 
technic and fine musicianship. 

Mme. Pernet McCarty’s LECTURE. 

Under the local management of Elizabeth Cueny, Mme. 
Pernet McCarty gave a very instructive lecture-recital on 
Gounod’s “Faust,” December 4, at Beethoven Building. 
Many musicians were in attendance. 

May Birpre Ditzzer. 





Charlotte Notes. 


Charlotte, N. C., December 16, 1915. 

As an informal pupils’ recital held at the studio of John 
George Harris.on Wednesday evening, December 8, se- 
lections were rendered by Esther Bowden, mezzo-soprano ; 
Mame Brumfield, contralto, and Daniel Mason. tenor. 
Composers represented on the program were Mary Knight 
Wood, Victor Harris, Slater, Lynes, Schubert, Franz, Clay 
and Reichardt. Nelle Curlee furnished accompaniments. 

The solo quartet of the Second Presbyterian Church 
furnished excellent music for the Elks’ Memorial Service 
on Sunday afternoon, December 5. The quartet consists 
of Mrs. Fred Troeger, soprano; Mrs. J. Avery Williams, 
contralto; J. A. Jones, tenor, and O. M. Norwood, bass. 
The music was in charge of H. J. Zehm, organist and 
choir director of the Second Church. 

Elaborate preparations are in progress for a chorus of 
200 voices to sing carols and folksongs in connection with 
the annual Municipal Christmas Tree celebration. 

Joun Gerorce Harris. 
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NEW JERSEY 10 HAVE 





A 
STATE FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS. 


Newark Musicians’ Club Takes First Step in Formation of New Organization—Jersey City, 
Paterson and Trenton Musicians Promise to Cooperate. 


First Convention to Be Held in Newark During Entire Week of May 1, 1916. 





Music Notes of the Various Cities. 





December 20, 1915. 

The first steps toward the formation of a New Jersey 
State Federation of Musicians were taken this past week, 
following the appointment of a committee on public affairs 
at a meeting of the board of governors of the Newark 
Musicians’ Club. The proposed plans call for a conven- 
tion in Newark during the entire week of May 1-6, 1916, to 
which all the musicians of the State of New Jersey are to 
be invited. For years many New Jersey musicians have 
been members of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association and have paid annual dues in the support of 
that organization. This is the time, the writer believes, 
for the New Jersey musicians to break away from New 
York and to form their own organizations and to support 
their own cities. 

When the Newark Musicians’ Club was organized over 
a year ago, it was with the idea of bringing the musicians 
of Newark and the suburbs into closer relationship with 
one another, and eventually of making the club a power 
in the promotion of iarger things of deep concern to the 
musicians of this city and State. Following the formation 
of the Newark Musicians’ Club, a similar society was or- 
ganized in Jersey City and then one sprang up in Pater- 
son, both patterned, to a large extent, after the plans of 
the Newark club. 

Now that these three organizations are on their feet, 
and all boast of a large and active membership, the time 
seems to be ripe for the formation of a New Jersey State 
Federation of Musicians, which shall answer the purpose 
of both a New Jersey State Music Teachers’ Association 
and a Federation of Music Clubs. 

The first step in this gigantic plan was taken last year 
when a Tri-City Music Festival was arranged for, includ- 


ing Paterson, Newark and Jersey City. This scheme 
brought many of the musicians in these three cities into 
closer contact with one another and many new friends 
were made in the various cities. 

Last week the board of governors of the Newark Mu- 
sicians’ Club sanctioned the appointment of a committee on 
public affairs, of which Charles Grant Shaffer was made 
chairman, and from which a sub-committee is to be ap- 
pointed to meet with a committee from each of the other 
New Jersey cities, in arranging the details for the May 
meetings. 

The present plan calls for a convention in Newark dur- 
ing the entire week of May 1 to 6. All of the musicians 
of the State of New Jersey are to be invited, the meetings 
probably taking place in the new Robert Treat Hotel in 
Park place, Newark. This date is believed by the writer to 
be most appropriate owing to the fact that the gigantic 
Newark Music Festival will also be held here at that time 
lasting from Monday until Thursday of that week, and 
the musicians will be given an opportunity of attending 
the concerts in the evenings if they so desire; it is pos- 
sible that the Festival management will offer a special 
ticket to the visiting musicians. 

The meetings will undoubtedly be held in the mornings. 
On Friday night it is proposed to hold a banquet or dinner 
at which prominent speakers will be present, and on Sat- 
urday evening, if the present itinerary is followed, the vis- 
itors will be the guests of the Newark Musicians’ Club at 
a large function to be arranged by them. From beginning 
to end it is proposed to make the week a gala one for the 
musicians, and one full of activities as well as one they 
will always remember. 

In forming the New Jersey Federation of Musicians, it 


is proposed first of all to join into one big body the 
various musicians and music clubs of the State. An an- 
nual convention will be held, the members meeting each 
year in a different city. 

There are numerous matters of importance which might 
be spoken of in referring to the formation of an organiza- 
tion of this kind, and many of them are of utmost im- 
portance to the musicians. Aside from the fact that the 
members who attend the convention meetings will be able 
to meet other musicians and to hear papers and talks on 
various subjects of interest to them,*they must all acquire 
a broader knowledge of their art through such an assem- 
bling. 

It can truly be said that few of our local musicians 
today know what the musicians of another New Jersey city 
are doing. Some one else must have an idea which would 
exactly fill the want we have known for a long time. An- 
other’s method might be better adapted to the class of 
pupils that this one or that one now teaches, than the sys- 
tem heretofore employed. So that, after all, from this side 
alone, the plan has its benefits. 

There is a social side, also, which is too often overlooked. 
The dreary work of simply teaching and learning and 
practicing is monotonous. One needs a change now and then, 
a relief from the everyday work, and to meet others, to dis- 
cuss your work with others, or to become interested in 
something entirely different, will prove its wonders. 

The question of the standardization of music teaching and 
the licensing of music teachers are points which are always 
worth discussion, and there are many other topics of gen- 
eral interest to the musicians. However, the principal point 
just now with which all are concerned is the gathering 
together the musicians of every city and every town and 
village in the State to take up and discuss the various mu- 
sical matters which may arise from time to time. 

On behalf of the Newark Musicians Club, which is an 
organization truly civic and working in the interests of 
Newark and the State of New Jersey, and also the other 
various musical societies, the writer feels at perfect liberty 
to say that the visiting musicians next spring will be shown 
a royal time and will leave Newark at the end of che week 
glad to have been here and proud to have known so pro- 
gressive and loyal a body of musicians. 

The members of the committee on public affairs, ap- 
pointed recently at a meeting of the board of governors 
of the Newark Musicians Club are: Charles Grant Shaffer, 
chairman; J. Harry Huntington, Jr., William A. Theuer, 














at Santiago, Chile. 


Conductor, Metropolitan 
Opera Company, New York 


Has directed at La Scala, Milan; Carlo, Felice, 
Genova; Theatre Royal, Madrid; San Carlo, Lisbon; 
Liceo, Barcelona; Royal Theatre, Bucharest; The 
Teatro Maximo, Palermo (four seasons as first con- 
ductor); also two seasons at Buenos Ayres and one 











BOHEME.—“Bavagnoli 


tone. 


Tribune. 


rousing.”—N. Y. Herald. 


accompanying the singers.” 
Sun. 


W hat New York Thinks: 


displayed 
vigor and authority without swamp- 
ing the singers in an avalanche of 
His was altogether a satisfac- 
tory reading of the score.”—N. Y. 


AIDA.—‘‘He showed brilliancy and 
great spirit and his climaxes were 


CAVALLERIA-PAGLIACCI.—“He | 
showed discretion in handling the 
ensembles and much judgment in 





| CAVALLERIA - PAGLIACCL — 
“And for the freshness which re- 
joiced one in the performance, it is 
but fair to give thanks first and 
chiefly to Mr. Bavagnoli, the young 
conductor who had charge of both 
operas. He restored “Shadings” to 
which some of his more famous 
predecessors at the Metropolitan 
had paid no heed. At his sugges- 
tion, the artists in the cast, at several 
points, phrased with delightful 
delicacy. And in his reading of the 
| hackneyed ‘Intermezzo’ he charmed 
N. Y.| one by his feeling for rhythm and 
|  color.”—N. Y. American. 
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LYRIC SOPRANO BOSTON OPERA CO. 
Address care Musical Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


TENOR 
Foster & David, Mers., 500 Fifth Ave. 
Personal Address: 
309 W 95th St. Tel. 4650 River 


A limited number of pupils accepted. 


Victoria Nathalie 


Pianist BO SH K0 Violinist 


Management: RE. Johnston, 1451 B'way, WY. 
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SEASON 1915-1916 


LEO ORNSTEIN 


The Ultra Modern Composer-Pianist 
For Terms and Dates, Address: 
t Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





“The perfection of Quartet playing.”—London Daily Mail. 
The World’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 
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me QUARTET 


Tour 1915-1916 Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 


CHARLES W. CLARK 


Greatest Interpreter of Song 


Critics Agree 
SEE PAGE 38 














Direction M. H. Hanson 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 


Zoellner Quartet 


CONTRACTS NOW BEING 
CLOSED FOR 1915-16 


HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


















































ymphony Audience 


Miss Schnitzer GivesRemarkable 


Demonstration_of Virtuosity in 
Liszt's E. Flat Concerto 


Yesterday 


© by Miss Ger- 
r, Miss Schnit- 
ed the patrons of 
ts with more sen- 
hey had experi- 
ably, f as many 


e of the few 
brutally over- 


SEASON 1915-16 


=~, HAENSEL&JONES 
EXCLUSIVE. MANAGERS 





Louise Westwood, Florence Mulford Hunt, Alexander 
Berne, Spaulding Frazer, George Downing, Otto K. Schill 
and C. Mortimer Wiske. 

A meeting of the joint committees representing the vari- 
ous cities is to be called the first week in January. Sug- 
gestions as to the plans of the new Federation should be 
sent to the chairman, Mr. Shaffer, or to the corresponding 
secretary of the Newark Musicians Club, Mildred S. Allen, 
671 Broad street, Newark. 

While Trenton has not as yet organized a music‘ans’ 
club, delegates from that city will also meet with the others, 
Every city and town is urged to arrange for the sending of 
a representative and to communicate with the Newark com- 
mittee as early as possible. 


NEWARK. 
Music Study Club Makes — to Municipal Organ 





At a meeting held last Thursday morning, at the home 
of Mrs. Frederick H. Smith, Jr., 32 Mount Prospect ave- 
nue, the Music Study Club decided to appropriate $50 
toward the municipal organ fund, possibly assisting still 
further later in the season. 

In reply to a letter from the committee of one hundred 
in charge of Newark’s 250th anniversary celebration re- 
questing the members to assist in the pageant and other 
divisions, the club decided to notify the committee that as 
it is a musical organization it will lend its support only 
to the musical features of the anniversary. 

The club also went on record as unfavorable to the site 
of the proposed memorial building, expressing the opinion 
that as the railroad stations are further north in the city 
a site north of Market street would be preferable. 

The club is peculiarly interested in the memorial build- 
ing, since it has joined with other musical bodies and in- 
dividuals in a subscription fund for the installation of a 
pipe organ in the new building. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of Mildred S. 
Allen, chairman; Mrs. Zachariah Belcher and Mrs. James 
M. Seymour, Jr., to determine just what is to be done by 
the club in connection with the celebration. 

Miss Allen addressed the members on the subject of the 
proposed donation of the pipe organ. She said that to ob- 
tain an organ of suitable design and size for the proposed 
memorial buildings it would be necessary for all music 
lovers to unite in swelling the fund. She said that it had 
been estimated that a suitable organ would cost between 
$25,000 and $50,000. She also called attention to the fact 
that the Newark Musicians’ Club last spring started the 
fund with a donation of $300 and that since then many 
private contributions had been promised, while many musi- 
cal organizations were planning to assist in one way or 
another. 

A special request has been made by the municipal organ 
fund committee to all musicians and musical organizations 
to lend their aid to the fund, either by public concerts .or 


donations. The committee is made up of Wallace M. . 


Scudder, chairman; Uzal H. McCarter, treasurer; Thorn- 
ton W. Allen, secretary. The contributions are being re- 
ceived by Mr. McCarter at his office at the Fidelity Trust 
Company. 

Victor Hersert Not Deciwep. 

The chairmen of the several auxiliary bodies of the 
pageantry committee of the committee of one hundred re- 
ported favorably to the pageantry committee on the work 
of organization last Friday night. Thomas Wood Ste- 
vens, pageant master, stated regarding his recent confer- 
ence with Victor Herbert concerning the composer’s con- 
sideration of the offer to undertake the writing of the mu- 
sic for the pageant, that Mr. Herbert said he would make 
his decision soon after the first of the year. 

The music committee, it is understood, is considering 
the names of two other composers, who will be commu- 
nicated with should Mr. Herbert decide not to accept. Mr. 
Stevens said Mr. Herbert had given little attention in the 
past to civic work, but seemed much interested in the 
Newark celebration. 

ARION CONCERT. 

Last Tuesday evening the Arion Society gave its first 
concert of the season in Krueger Auditorium. With the 
assistance of an orchestra of thirty musicians selected from 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Anna Bussert, so- 
prano, and Arkady Bourstin, violinis*, the program proved 
one of unusual merit. Alexander Berne was the accom- 
panist and Johannes Werschinger, the conductor. 

Notes. 

At the third private concert this season of the Haydn 
Orchestra, given at the Woman’s Club, last Wednesday 
evening, Wassily Besekirsky, violinist, was the soloist, and 
Elsie Lambe, the accompanist. In Dunkler’s “Au bord de 
la mer,” for strings, the cello obligato played by Robert 
Atwood was worthy of special comment. 

The Women’s Association of Temple B’nai Jeshurun was 
sponsor for a concert given in the new temple on High 
street, last Sunday night. The soloists were May C. Korb, 
soprano; Mrs. Henry S. Richland, contralto; Maurice 


Cowan, baritone; Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, pianist; Jacques 
Kasner, violinist; Wenham Smith, organist, and Diana Kas- 
ner, accompanist, 

The second concert of the ninth series of artists’ concerts 


given in Eliot School under the auspices of Charles Grant - 


Shaffer, was held on Friday evening, the soloists being 
Frida Benneche, soprano; Paul Hunneberg, flute, and the 
Jan Hus Choral Union of New York, with Charles M. H. 
Atherton as conductor. The program was an excellent 


_ one, 


The next concert of the Eliot School series of concerts 
will take place on January 21, when Dora Becker-Shaffer, 
violinist; Edith Moxom Gray, pianist, and William Sim- 
mons, baritone, will be the soloists. 


JERSEY CITY. 
Schubert Glee Club to Hold Smoker. 


Tonight, Monday, the members of the Schubert Glee 
Club of Jersey City will hold a smoker at the Jersey City 
Club. All the members as well as many of their friends 
are expected to be present. The affair is in charge of Leon 
Gilmore, vice-president of the club. 

FestivaL CHoruS REHEARSALS. 

The Jersey City Festival Chorus will rehearse Thursday 
evening in the Lincoln High School as heretofore. After 
the beginning of the new year an active campaign is to be 
begun for new voices. The cooperation of many of the 
various clubs and musicians is promised in building up the 
chorus to the desired size. T. W. ALLEN. 

Wiss Building, 671 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 








WASHINGTON CONCERT OF 
MOTET CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Edith Rubel Trio Assists. 


Washington, D. C., December 17, 1915. 

An annual feature in the musical life of Washington, 
D. C., is the Christmas concert of the Motet Choral So- 
ciety, directed by Otto Torney Simon. This year the event 
took place in Memorial Continental Hall on Wednesday 
evening, December 15. The program was opened with 
four choruses from Handel’s “The Messiah,” which were 
sung with religious fervor and reverence. Then followed 
four trios for violin, cello and piano played by the Edith 
Rubel Trio, which embraced music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In contrast to the spirit of peace 
which pervaded the Handel numbers, was “The Dance of 
the Sword,” a pagan song by Priestley-Smith. This num- 
ber is replete with barbaric exultation, a quality which 
the chorus under the skillful leadership of Mr. Simon 
brought out with splendid effect. 

Three numbers by the Edith Rubel Trio, “Elegie,” by 
Suk; “Les Cloches,” Debussy, and Valse Triste,” Sibelius, 
established this’ excellent ensemble more firmly in the 
hearts of their hearers and served to mark the music of 
the twentieth century. 

Other choral numbers were the motet, “Listen to the 
Lambs” (Dett), four choruses bearing on the Nativity, 
and Bach’s “Sanctus,” which brought the program to a 
brilliant close. The four choral numbers were the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria,” “The Morning Star on High Is 
Glowing” and “Lo, How a Rose Is Blooming” (Prae- 
torius), and “Heil’ge Nacht,” this last with baritone solo 
by John Waters. 

Too much credit cannot be given to Mr. Simon for the 
success of this concert. Particularly worthy of note is 
the singing of the Christmas music before the lighted 
tree, the remainder of the hall being in darkness. 

Mrs. Simon and George H. Wilson at the piano were 
of invaluable aid in the success of the evening. 

: H. H. 





Van Rensselaer Musical Smoker. 


Alexander van Rensselaer has again issued invitations 
to a musical smoker to be given on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 3, at Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia. The guests of 
honor will be Leopold Stokowski and the members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. These pleasant gatherings have 
become an annual institution with Mr. van Rensselaer and 
as such are much enjoyed by all those privileged to attend. 
This is an occasion when the favored friends are given the 
opportunity of informally meeting Conductor Stokowski 
and the men of the orchestra. As is fitting, the affair is 
given by Mr. van Rensselaer during the holiday season. 





Valentina Crespi to Play at the Biltmore. 


Valentina Crespi, the young Italian violinist, will play 
at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, on January 30. Miss 
Crespi has recently come from Europe, where she has 
had success in London, Milan, Rome and Paris, and she 
is now winning the approval of critics in America. She 
is endowed with a remarkable niusical temperament, 
vibrant, original and sincere, and this is guided by a 
mastery of her instrument. 
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WHAT THE DENVER PRESS THINKS 
OF YOLANDA MERO’S PLAYING. 


Only Praiseworthy Reviews Were Accorded Her. 


Yolanda Méré was the soloist at the concert of the Den- 
ver Philharmonic Society on December 9, scoring a pro- 
nounced triumph. An idea of the enthusiastic reception 
accorded her by the press of that city may be gained from 
the appended critiques: 

The soloist, Yolanda Méré, made a most excellent impression. . . . 
She is a woman with decided physical strength. . . Méré has the 
combined pianistic qualities, the young Hungarian showing remark- 
able virtuosity in her technical comprehension, her intellectuality and 
her beautiful sense of proportion. 

There are few things in piano literature more difficult to ade- 
quately present than the Liszt concerto which Mme. Mér6 gave first. 
Few women attempt it, due to its physical demands. But the Hun- 
garian dazzled last night by the power and brilliancy of her effort, 
which was repeated when she gave with big effect the rhapsody of 
the same master, with its giant dynamic, colorful effectiveness. This 
created a storm of applause.—Denver Post. 





MERO WINS APPLAUSE FOR LISZT NUMBERS. 

The A major concerto, played last night, is a revelation in beaute- 
ous, individual passages and a joy in its distinct.ve phrasing. Mme. 
Méré, who evidently has an extreme fondness for Liszt, as she played 
also his ever lovely “Liebestraum” and his second rhapsody, handled 
the great concerto with absolute artistic perfection. 





While the concerto was the real promise of the program, there is 
no doubt that the Liszt rhapsody came as the greatest surprise of the 
evening, for her interpretation of that well known number was unique 
and so vital in its rhythm and the strength of its melodies, that the 
audience was swept completely off its feet and applauded until the 
famous lady played more encores than the originally programmed 
numbers. She is particularly strong in her left hand passages, a 
point where so many pianists are apt to lack.—Denver Rocky Moun- 
tain News, 





YOLANDA MERO IS FAULTLESS PIANIST. 


Whose TEMPERAMENT DISTINGUISHES PLAYING, AND 
Orxcnestra Deticut AUDIENCE. 
Yolanda Méré, the Hungarian pianist, whose undisputed tempera- 
ment marks her music as unusual and whose faultless interpretation 
of theme is strong in its appeal, was enthusiastically received at the 


HUNGARIAN, 





YOLANDA MERO AND THE LATE ISABEL HAUSER. 


third concert in the Philharmonic series at the Auditorium last even- 
ing. That Mme. Méré is fond of the piano is apparent, a touch is 
a caress and the instrument responds in tones of rare beauty. Her 
fingers linger over the keys and strains of delicious delicacy are 
heard; they race madly along and the whole is majestic in its wealth 
of volume. The transition is marvelous, 

In a group which included the delightful “Liebestraum” and the 
second rhapsody, the artistry of the pianist was distinctive-—Denver 
Times, 





From the first passage in the Liszt A major concerto No, 2 to the 
last, Mme. Méré held the rapt attention of the audience, fairly cap- 
turing it by her prodigious technic, almost masculine virility and 
power, together with an interpretation distinctly feminine and poetic. 

Thus equipped, it is not strange that she pleases both musicians 
and laity. 

The interpretation of the hackneyed Mendelssohn caprice, played 
pianissimo nearly throughout, was refreshing. The singing tone, 





and cr do effects of Liszt’s “Liebestraum” were delight- 
ful, while the rhapsody was thoroughly Hungarian in mood.—Denver 
Express. 





NEW YORK PAPERS LAUD 
MME. HUDSON-ALEXANDER. 


Acolian Hall Recital Wins Tributes. 








Of interest to the many friends and admirers of the 
vocal art which Caroline Hudson-Alexander has developed 
to a high plane of excellence, will be the appended opin- 
ions of some of the prominent New York papers, follow- 
ing her recital in Aeolian Hall: 

The New York Times spoke of her “fine voice” and her 
ability to use it, and said “there is a timbre to her voice 
which is individual. She sings with a great deal of taste, 
and her work is pleasing and interesting.” 

According to the New York Sun, “vocally she was heard 
to best advantage in the ‘O Sleep.’ It was sung with even- 
ness of tone combined with delightful feeling.” 

In the New York Press there appeared this statement: 
“Mrs. Alexander has a pleasing voice, which she has the 
good judgment to use always with discretion. . . . In 
point of tone emission and breath, the singer must have 
afforded an excellent example to her student listeners.” 

Her recital, as regarded by the New York World, “held 
much of quality in program and a great deal of skill in the 
exposition of it. . . The clarity of Mrs. Hudson- 
Alexander’s diction made unnecessary any reference to 
the book of words.” 

The New York Evening Mail put itself on record, thus: 
“She is known as a sincere and intelligent interpreter of 
good music, with a technical equipment considerably above 
the average. . . . Her voice has a pleasing purity and 
steadiness of tone, particularly in the upper register.” 

“Her work throughout was interesting and pleasing. The 
quality of her tones was pure and liquid and unusually 
evenly developed through the compass,” said the New 
York Globe, 

Two Brooklyn papers, the Eagle and the Standard 
Union, also commended her work, the former saying “her 
abundant and dulcet voice made an excellent impression,” 
and the latter, “A song recital well presented by an artiste 
who is possessed of a well rounded voice and who is for- 
tunately equipped with a pleasing personality.” 





Ohio and Pennsylvania Agree in Praise of Mary Jordan. 


Mary Jordan, who, according to the Dayton, Ohio, News, 
“is a contralto of vast ability,” appeared in recital at the 
Ohio city recently. She received a warm and cordial wel- 
come, the News also speaking of her “clear and careful 
interpretations.” 

Relative to her singing, the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot 
said: “Miss Jordan was in splendid voice and won her 
hearers by the breadth of her voice as well as her dramatic 
style. She sang with finish and confidence and her low 
tones were especially beautiful in quality. Nothing 
could have been more exquisite than the three German 
songs . . which she sang with intelligent phrasing 
and richness of quality.” 

The Harrisburg Telegraph likewise placed itself on 
record thus: “Added to a wonderfully handsome stage 
presence and a voice of great richness and breadth, she 
possesses dramatic ability to a marked degree. . The 
unutterable beauty and pathos of her rendering of ‘My 
Star’ (Beach) drew tears to many eyes. She sings 
with ease, humor, abandon of intensity, and her breath 
control is unusual, which enables her to phrase in a re- 
markably effective manner. She was especially pleasing in 
songs requiring sudden dynamic expression, when her dark 
eyes and whole mobile face lighted with understanding. Her 
voice is a pure contralto of great range and wonderful 
timbre, the lower notes rich and full, and the top notes 
equally clear and true.” 





Some Skovgaard Engagements. 


The Danish violinist, Skovgaard, who is meeting with 
much success on his American tour, will play in the fol- 
lowing cities next week: 

December 26, Nampa, Idaho. 

December 27, Caldwell, Idaho. 

December 28, Ontario, Ore. 

December 29, Weiser, Idaho. 

December 31, LaGrange, Ore. 

January 1, Pendleton, Ore. 


DAVID BISPHAM| 


ss BEETHOVEN 


Supported by a Specially Selected Company in an 
Entirely Unique Programme of Music and Drama 
Including the Revival of 


ADELAIDE 


The Powerful One-Act Beethoven Play preceded by 


THE REHEARSAL 


a Modern Comedy with Music 












Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New Yor 
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DOSTAL IN HISTORICAL CONCERT. 


Tenor Sings Accompanied by an 
Electrically Driven Player Piano. 





George Dostal, tenor, was heard in a concert program 
given under the joint auspices of the National Electric 
Light Association and the New York Electrical Society at 
the Engineering Societies’ Building, New York, 
evening, December 10. The concert marked an epoch 
wherein was demonstrated the “Furthest Reach of Elec- 
tricity in the Musical Arts.” Mr. Dostal was accompanied 
in all his numbers by a piano player electrically driven. 


Friday 


The versatility which Dostal displayed in adapting him- 
self to the unique circumstance was a notable achievement 





GEORGE DOSTAL, 
“America’s lyric tenor.” 


of the tenor. He was in splendid voice and his interpre- 
tations were marked by that keen musical perception which 
has brought about his success with the public in this coun- 
try. In the prelude and “Siciliana” from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and in the Meyerbeer aria, “O Paradiso,” from 
“L’Africaine,” the only two operatic selections sung by 
Dostal on this occasion, the dramatic effect of his powerful 
voice was extremely telling. In subsequent numbers no 
two of the English songs were received with more favor 
than Balfe’s “Then You'll Remember Me,” trom the “Bo- 
hemian Girl,” and the well known “Mother Machree” bit 
of Irish sentiment. Mr. Dostal’s diction has been widely 
commented upon by critics. His Italian is pure and his 
English superior. His beautiful English was again evi- 
dent in the well known Irish ballads; also his natural gift 
of infusing into his renditions the human appeal that never 
fails to touch the hearts of his hearers. 





Rade DZAT 


WAKEFIELD 


CONTRALTO 


Exclusive Direction: 





5 Seasons Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Available fer Concert, etc. 
ENTIRE Season 1915-1916 


Walter Anderson, 
171 West 57th Street, 
New York 
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BOSTON’S REORGANIZED CECILIA 
SOCIETY SINGS FRANCK’S “BEATITUDES.” 





The Society’s New Conductor, Chalmers Clifton, Reveals Commanding Baton Authority 
and Rare Interpretative Power—Injects New Life Into Famous Choral 
Body—Opera and Ballet Season Finished—Symphony 

: and Other Recent Concerts. 


Symphony Chambers, | 
Boston, Mass., December 19, 1915. J 


Reorganized and revitalized, the Cecilia Society came 
mce more into its own with the superb performance of 
Cesar Franck’s oratorio, “The Beatitudes,” on the evening 
of December 16. Jordan Hall was filled with an audience 
that waxed constantly more enthusiastic in its appreciation 
as the evening progressed, and many were the tributes paid 
the young conductor, Chalmers Clifton, who marshalled 
the forces of the society for the first time on this occasion. 
In him the organization has gained a conductor of dis- 
tinction An exceflent musician, he displayed beyond 
question the innate requirements of the natural leader. His 
beat is decisive and his pantomime direct and unobtrusive. 
in interpretation, he displays a musical instinct and discrim- 
inating perception that are authoritative. His mastery of 
technic and grasp of ensemble are also remarkable. Much 
of the success of the performance was the result of his 
able leadership and large vision. 

rhe soloists were as follows: The Angel of Forgiveness 
and Mater Dolorosa, Fay Cord, soprano; the Narrator, 
George Harris, tenor; the Voice of Christ, Marion Green, 
bass; Satan, Bernard Ferguson, baritone. Mr. Green was 
heard here for the first time. He has a resonant, manly 
voice and evinces a thorough musicianship in interpreta- 
tion. The other soloists were likewise excellent. 

[he male quartet of pharisees consisted of Bruce Hobbs 
and J. Russell Abbott, tenors, and Ernest Johnson and 
Harlan R. Counce, basses. The quintet of peacemakers in- 
cluded Edith Lougee Marshall, soprano; Gertrude H. Day- 
ton, contralto; Raymond A. Simonds, tenor, and David A. 
Tobey and Edmund B. Snow, basses 

The Cecilia Chorus, always famous in the old days, had 
been galvanized into new life by Mr. Clifton’s magnetic 


leadership. It was assisted by a considerable portion of 
the Harvard Glee Club. The choral work left nothing to 
be desired. There was vitality in it and flexibility, a wide 


dynamic range and a very perfect rhythmic consonance. 
The orchestra, too—made up of sixty Boston Symphony 
Orchestra men—recognized a proved leader and played 
splendidly. 

“Bon Voyace” oF BostoN Opera BALLET. 

With colors: flying and every jib set, the Pavlowa-Rab- 
inoff argosy of opera ballet, departed from Boston in a 
‘blaze of glory,” following a series of final performances 
that epitomized the many triumphs of its signally success- 
ful season. For four weeks and more this superb organ- 
ization of singing actors and acting dancers spread a feast 
of inexhaustible delights for the artistic palates of Boston 
audiences, and public and press united in a paeon of praise 
and a consonance of regret on the occasion of its depar- 
ture. Short though the season was, it achieved much, for 
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it ignited a spark that created a conflagration of public 
opinion from which, phoenix like, is destined to spring a 
revitalized and permanent opera. Henceforth, the names 
of Pavlowa and Rabinoff will symbolize high achievement 
to the minds and hearts of the Boston populace. 

Triumphant, indeed, were the final performances, taken 
from the best of the repertoire. On the evening of De- 
cember 13, “Aida” was repeated, with Lois Ewell, Mme. 
Gay, Baklanoff, Mardones and Zenatello. Then followed 
“Carmen” on Tuesday evening and “Madame Butterfly” at 
the Wednesday matinee, each with its familiar and admir- 
able cast. Best of all was the “bon voyage,” the gala per- 
formance of Wednesday evening, which included the second 
act of “Aida,” the third act of “Rigoletto” and the first act 
of “Pagliacci,” as well as a delightful series of divertisse- 
ments, new and old. All of the leading artists partici- 
pated, and the incomparable Pavlowa, supported by the 
entire Ballet Russe, crowned herself anew with Boston 
laurels. The audience was appropriately large at this final 
performance and throughoyt at a fever pitch of enthu- 
Siasm, 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its eighth pair of 
concerts in Symphony Hall on Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening, December 17 and 18. The program was as 
follows: Debussy, “The Sea”: three orchestral sketches ; 
Tschaikowsky, concerto for piano and orchestra, B flat 
minor, No.1; Haydn, symphony in E flat major (B. and H., 
No. 1). Ruth Deyo, pianist, assisted. 

Debussy’s sketches were first conducted here by Dr. 
Muck in 1907. Then, as now, the performance was nota- 
ble. In his concerto, Tschaikowsky is at his best. It is 
wonderful music—the glorification of passionate youth, 
whose ideals are yet sapped from the very roots of Slavic 
inspiration. It has been performed at these concerts many 
times in past seasons, and frequently the piano parts have 
been played by a woman. The choice of Miss Deyo was 
happy. She was one with the orchestra, and excelled alike 
in the poetically subtle pianissimo and the frenziedly pas- 
sionate fortissimo. 

Haydn’s symphony was also given an interesting per- 
formance. It is singularly punctilious music, but as chast- 
ening in effect as a gentleman of the old school in the midst 
of “Bohemia.” 


First Pension Funp Concert. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its first pension 


“fund concert of the season on the afternoon of December 


12, in Symphony Hall. The program was as follows: Sym- 
phony No. 5, Tschaikowsky; overture, “William Tell,” Ros- 
sini; suite, “Namouna,” Lalo; waltz, “On the Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” Strauss. 

All of the compositions played were more or less famil- 
iar here, though Lalo’s suite had not appeared on a sym- 
phony program for many years. It is an interesting work 
and ingeniously orchestrated. Tschaikowsky’s symphony 
was given an impressive performance, Dr. Muck conduct- 
ing it for the first time here, and his reading excited ad- 
miration. Rossini’s overture was also given an interest- 
ing performance, while Strauss’ familiar waltz was pre- 
sented with exquisite grace and becoming brilliance. 

All in all the performance was a memorable one, and 
the audience, the largest of the season, was enthusiastic 
throughout the concert. 


GABRILOWITSCH Gives CHOPIN RECITAL. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave the fourth of his series of re- 
citals illustrating the development of piano music on the 
afternoon of December 18 in Jordan Hall. The program, 
devoted exclusively to Chopin, was as follows: Ballade, 
A flat major, op. 47; etudes, E major, op. 10, No. 3; F ma- 
jor, op. 10, No. 8; C sharp major, op. 25, No. 7; C major, 
op. 10, No. 7; twelve. preludes, op. 28; sonata, B flat minor, 
op. 35; nocturne, G major, op. 37, No. 2; mazurka, B 
minor, op. 33, No. 4; polonaise, A flat major, op. 53. 

The sterling qualities of the pianist’s work are too well 
known to require comment. As always, he was admirable 
as an interpreter and masterful as a technician. The audi- 
ence filled the hall and overflowed on to the stage-—an ex- 
ceptional tribute to an exceptional performer. 

CopLey-PLAzA MORNING MUSICALE, 


The fourth of the series of morning musicales, under 
the direction of S. Kronberg, took place on December 13, 


at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. Emmy Destinn, soprano of 


the Metropolitan Opera Company; Pablo Casals, cellist, 





and Hans Ebell, a young pianist of unusual promise, com- 
bined their talents in what proved to be one of the most 
interesting programs of the series. Mme. Destinn has been 
heard here many times in opera, but seldom in concert. The 
innovation was welcome. Her voice is rich, yet sympathetic ; 
dramatic, yet subtle in interpretation. She sang arias 
from Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” and Puccini’s “Madame 
Butterfly,” as well as songs by Kienzl, Dvorak, Grieg, 
Tschaikowsky and Liszt. Mr. Casals played pieces by 
Boccherini, Moor, Saint-Saéns, Bach and Haydn. Mr. 
Ebell is a serious, consistent and thoroughly intelligent per- 
former. He was heard in two groups, including compo- 
sitions by Chopin, Ravel, Scriabine, Glazounoff, Debussy, 
Schubert and Rachmaninoff. The concert was altogether 
delightful and the audience one of the best of the season. 
Jessie Davis PLays aT Frenca BENEFIT. 

Jessie Davis, Boston’s popular pianist and teacher, whose 
concert appearances this season, in the opinion of her many 
admirers, have been far too rare, participated in an in- 
teresting program on December 14, at the Tuileries. The 
occasion was a concert organized by Comtesse Alain De- 
dons de Pierrefeu for the benefit of the French soldiers. 
Miss Davis contributed several numbers, including Grieg’s 
“Lento Doloroso” and “Allegro Vivace.” She is ever a 
grateful performer, and in this instance her work was con- 
spicuous in all its familiar excellencies. Those sharing the 
program were Francis Stanton Hubbard, Evelyn Jeane, 
Dwight Fiske and Hugh and John §. Codman. The “Mar- 
seillaise” was sung, and Mme. de Pierrefeu delivered an 
appropriate address. 

Turee EMINENT Artists HeaArp JOINTLY. 

A concert for the benefit of the Francis E. Willard 
Settlement was given at the Copley-Plaza Hote! on the 
afternoon of December 16. Marie Rappold, prima donna 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Hugh 
Allan, baritone, and Aline van Barentzen, the remarkable 
girl pianist, shared the program. Emil J. Polak was ac- 
companist. 

Mme. Rappold’s numbers, all well known, were as fol- 
lows: Liszt, “Loreley”; Rubinstein, “Es Blinkt der Tau”; 
Strauss, “Zueignung”; Gilbert, “Two Roses”; Dell’ Aqua, 
“Oft Have I Seen the Sweet Swallows.” She is a singer 
of much natural: charm and charming naturalness, and 
her reappearance here was*warmly welcomed by the audi- 
ence. Among several extra offerings, she gave Peel’s 
“The Early Morning” and Woodman’s “An Open Secret.” 
She was also heard, with Mr. Allan, in a duet from “Don 
Giovanni,” in which both singers were excellent. Mr. 
Allan sang the “Prologue” from “Pagliacci” and three 
extremely interesting little songs by Nardella. His voice, 
a high baritone, has a remarkably pleasing timbre and is 
notable in tonal variance. This was his first visit to 
Boston. 

in a display of virtuosity that would have done credit 
to twice her years, Aline van Barentzen stimulated a feel- 
ing Sf astonishment that was close akin to awe. There 
is power in her work, and the hint of a divine potency 
beyond her eighteen years. She played pieces by Chopin 
and Liszt, including a polonaise and valse by the former 
and the second Hungarian rhapsodie of the latter. Her 
technic is incisive and her velocity remarkable. In cres- 
cendo, her playing has a melodic surge that is inspiring, 
while in the pianissimo passages it is notable for its deli- 
cacy and poetic fancy. Her interpretations are strongly 
individualized, but none the less authoritative. In the 
enthusiasm of her auditors, she received a rare tribute to 
her musicianship. 

MusIcaLe To Promote PEACE. 

The Massachusetts branch of the Women’s Peace Party 
gave a musical entertainment in the interests of interna- 
tional peace on the afternoon of December 14 at the Ply- 
mouth Theatre. The program was varied and interesting, 
including instrumental numbers by Edna Elizabeth Sied- 
hoff, pianist; Marie Nichols, violinist, and Virginia Stick- 
ney, cellist, and vocal numbers by Clara Jaeger, soprano; 
Bertha Barnes, contralto, and Arthur Hackett, tenor. A 
pantomime ballet, featuring Constance Binney and the 
Spanish dancer, Betalo, concluded the performance, after 
which tea was served by Anna Pavlowa. 

CLARA CLEMENS GABRILOWITSCH Areausen. 

Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch gave a Russian song recital 
in Jordan Hall on the afternoon of December 16. The 
program was as follows: Glinka, “Oh! Kindly Star”; 
Borodine, “The Sea Queen” and “Song of the Dark For- 
est”; Rimsky-Korsakoff, “Little Snowflakes Ariette” and 
“Song of the Shepherd Lehl”; Rubinstein, “Der Traum,” 
“Clarchens Lied,” “Zuleika” and “Est Blinkt der Tau”; 
Rachmaninoff, “Oh! Schénes Madchen” and “Floods of 
Spring”; Tschaikowsky, “Deception,” “Gipsy Song,” 
“Wiegenlied” and “Whether Day Dawns”; Arensky, “Ziind 
keine Kerze an” and “Little Fish’s Song”; Gabrilowitsch, 
“Goodbye” and “Nahe des Geliebten.” The contralto was 
assisted at the piano by her distinguished husband Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. 

Russian programs have been the vogue this season, but 
none have been more acceptable than this. Music of a 
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somewhat serious, yet fervent, character would seen pe- 
culiarly appropriate to Mme. Gabrilowitsch, as her rendi- 
tions were not merely excellent, but quite distinctive. 
Moreover, where the music called for emotional excitation, 
as in the “Gipsy Song” and the “Song of the Dark Forest,” 
she revealed a fine perception and a sure mastery of tone, 
while the same qualities lent beauty to the lyric moments 
of Rubinstein and Arensky. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch left nothing to be desired as an 
accompanist, while his own two compositions added 
greatly to the desirability of the program. 


JoHN Powe..’s RECITAL. 


Not the least of the many pleasant surprises of the 
season was the recital of John Powell on the afternoon 
of December 16 in Steinert Hall. This was the young 
pianist’s first audition in Boston, though he had previously 
stimulated interest by his excellent work with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at its recent concert in Cambridge. 
His program was exacting, but not too much so for his 
talents. It included Bach’s chromatic fantasia and fugue, 
Brahms’ sonata in F minor, op. 5, Liszt’s sonata in B 
minor and Schumann’s symphonic etudes. His best work 
was probably in the Brahms sonata, which he rendered 
with great comprehension and beautiful expression. His 
technic is thoroughly grounded, and in the more intense 
passages he displayed a sure mastery of the keyboard. 
Schumann’s etudes have seldom been given a more inter- 
esting performance, and the sonata by Liszt was inter- 
preted with a perception that was at least unusual. His 
audience, fortunately good sized, was very enthusiastic in 
its appreciation. 


ILLNESS DeELAys STOESSEL RECITAL. 


Albert Stoessel, the young violin virtuoso, whose Boston 
recital was to have been given on the evening of December 
14, was taken suddenly ill on that day and compelled to 
postpone the event indefinitey. Mr. Stoessel has since been 
confined to his room, but his many friends and admirers 
will be gratified to learn that he is now doing nicely. His 
physicians permitting, Mr. Stoessel will probably present 
the delayed program early in January. 


AT THE PROFESSIONAL WoMAN’S CLUB. 


Theodore Schroeder, vocal teacher ; Albert Stoessel, vio- 
linist; Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, and V. H. 
Strickland, Boston representative of the MusicaL Courter, 
were guests of Mrs. Jean Paul Selinger at a recent meet- 
ing of the Professional Woman’s Club at the Copley-Plaza. 
An interesting program was given, including several piano 
solos of a delightfully humorous character by John Orth. 
Refreshments were served. 

STILLINGS AT BRooKLINE MORNING MUSICALE. 


Katherine Kemp Stillings, violinist, played groups of 
Russian compositions at a recent meeting of the Brook- 
line Morning Musicale. Her numbers included the last 
two movements of Wieniawski’s concerto in D minor, 
Tschaikowsky’s “Canzonetta,” Cui’s “Orientale,” and 
Wieniawski’s tarantelle. Her performance was notable for 
its accustomed warmth. of tone and wealth of rhythm. 
Other contributors to the program were Helene Tardivel, 
a talented young pianist, and Lida Bottero, dramatic so- 
prano. 


Russtan Music Socrety’s IMPENDING CONCERT. 


Much interest is being manifested in the first concert of 
the Russian Music Society, which will take place on the 
afternoon of December 28 in the studio-salon of the bari- 
tone, Nicola Oulukaoff, founder and musical director of 
the organization. The program will be historical in char- 
acter, beginning with Russian folk music and including 
works by Glinka, Dargomijsky, Tschaikowsky and Rubin- 
stein, The artists participating will be Nicola Oulukanoff, 
Emanuel Ondricek, Martha Atwood Baker and the Web- 
ster-De Voto-Ondricek trio. Prior to the musical numbers, 
Olin Downes will lecture on “The Beginnings of Russian 
Music.” 


Activities oF Barrows’ PUupPIiLs. 


Gertrude McCrackan Mitchell, a soprano pupil of Har- 
riot Eudora Barrows, was heard in a recital of songs at 
Churchill House, Providence, on the evening of December 
10. Her program was interesting and varied, including 
several songs of American origin. Mrs. Mitchell, who 
lived for many years in Munich, is an excellent musician. 
On this occasion she revealed a pleasant and admirably 
trained voice, which she used tastefully and with much 
skill. Her diction was notably good in the German and 
French numbers. Gene Ware was accompanist. 

Other pupils of this eminent instructor are likewise in 
the midst of a busy season. Claudia Rhea Fourmio, 
contralto, has been engaged to sing in “The Messiah” with 
the Orion Club of Providence, on December 26, and will 
give her own recital on January 15. Geneva Jefferds, 
whose recent recital was such a pronounced success, as 
was also her Waldorf engagement in New York, will sing 
the soprano role at the same performance of “The Mes- 


siah.” Ludwig Carl Fichtner, basso-cantante, has an- 
nounced his Providence recital for March 15. It is never 
inappropriate to express admiration of Miss Barrows’ work 
as bountifully revealed in the successes of her pupils. 


AMERICAN STRING QUARTET. 


The American String Quartet gave its first concert here 
this season on the evening of December 13, in Jordan Hall. 
This organization is composed entirely of women, the per- 
sonnel being as follows: Gertrude Marshall, first violin; 
Ruth Stickney, second violin; Adeline Packard, viola, 
and Hazel l’Africain, cello. The quartet has been much 
strengthened in ensemble since its last audition here. In 
interpretation it has also improved. Schumann’s quartet, 
op. 41, No. 3; an abstract of Gliere’s quartet in A, and 
Mozart’s quintet in G minor composed the prograin. Edith 
Jewell supplied the assisting viola in the quintet. The per- 
formance throughout was interesting and wholly accept- 
able. 

CuromatTic CLUB CONCERT. 


Alice Eldridge, pianist; Jeannette Belle Ellis, soprano; 
Raymond Simonds, tenor; Edna V. Minor, violinist, and 
Bertram Currier, cellist, associated in artistic contribu- 
tions to an interesting program submitted by the Chro- 
matic Club at its concert at The Tuileries on the morning 
of December 14. Miss Eldridge was particularly welcome. 
She is a pianist of no small attainment and much promise. 
In varied selections she displayed a clean cut technic and 
considerable virtuosity. Mrs. Ellis, always an interesting 
singer, was heard in a group of well selected songs. The 
attendance was large. 


Povita FriscH Scores 1N RECITAL. 


Povla Frisch, a new soprano, achieved an unusual suc- 
cess at her initial concert here on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 15, in Jordan Hall. She is a singer of many virtues, 
but as an interpreter of songs, preeminent. Few artists 
have held the attention of an audience in so conspicuous 
a manner or won so signal a demonstration of its ap- 
proval. Her program, which displayed commendable origi- 
nality of taste, was as follows: Beethoven, “Gloire a la 
Nature”; Handel, “Air de Poppée”; Durante, “Danza, 
Danza”; Gretschaninoff, “La Steppe”; Borodine, “La 
Reine de la Mer”; Saint-Saéns, “La Cloche”; Fauré, “Au 
Cimétiere”; Loeffler, “Les Paons”; Chausson, “Les Papil- 
lons” ; Georges, “L’ Hymne au Soleil” ; Schumann, “Schnee- 
gléckchen” and “Auftrage”; Strauss, “Berceuse”; Brahms, 
“Vergebliches”; Schubert, “Wohin?” and “Erlkénig.” 
Jean Verd was the accompanist. 

Mme. Frisch’s voice is lyric in quality, but capable of 
unusual dramatic expression. Its tone is fresh and rarely 
pure. While not a “big” voice, it is nevertheless spon- 
taneous, flexible and remarkably sensitive of mood. Much 
of its charm lies in its natural adaptability and thoroughly 
intelligent use. Throughout the varied scope of her pro- 
gram the singer interpreted with equal distinction the 
fanciful and the majestic, the subtle and the dramatic. 


First Concert oF Boston QUARTET. 


The Boston Quartet gave the first of a series of three 
chamber music concerts on the evening of December 15 
in Jordan Hall. The personnel is as follows: Sylvain 
Noack, first violin; Otto Roth, second violin; Emile 
Ferir, viola, and Alwin Schroeder, cello. Ethel Cave-Cole, 
pianist, assisted. The program comprised Dvorak’s quar- 
tet in E flat major, op. 51; Brahms’ piano trio in C minor, 
op. 100, and Mozart’s quartet in G major. Individually 
and collectively the quartet performed in a most creditable 
fashion, and the evening proved delightful to those pres- 
ent. Mrs. Cave-Cole was in thorough sympathy with the 
quartet, and the ensemble throughout was excellent. 


Firnt Purit Scores in “THE MEssian.” 


William Gustafson, Jr., a pupil of Willard Flint, has 
just returned from Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
where he sang in “The Messiah” with great success. The 
beautiful quality of the singer’s voice and the intelligence 
with which it is used are evidences of the fine training 
that he has received. As a result of the engagement, Mr. 
Gustafson has been booked for a return date in the spring. 


GEBHARD PLAys AT NEWPoRT. 


Heinrich Gebhard, the pianist, whose season has been a 
busy one, played before the Newport Philharmonic Society 
on the evening of December 9, following his Boston recital 
(reviewed last week) on the afternoon of that date. As 
in the latter instance, his reception was enthusiastic and 
his performance notable. The program included pieces by 
Bach, Franck, Schumann, Faure, Chopin, Debussy, Ravel, 
Liszt and Gebhard. 


Concert For ITALIAN Rep Cross. 


A concert for the benefit of the Italian Red Cross was 
given in Symphony Hall on the evening of December 12 
under the auspices of the Dante Alighieri Society and the 
patronage of Count Vincenzo Macchi di Cellere, Italian 
Ambassador at Washington. The program was arranged 


under the direction of Carlo Buonamici, Enrico Leboffe 
and Roberto Moranzoni. The orchestra of the Boston 
Opera House, together with various singers and instru- 
mentalists, participated in a diversified and thoroughly de- 
lightful program. The singing of Mme. Villani and 
Messrs. Mardones and Zenatello, all of the Boston Opera 
Company, and the playing of Ruth Levers, a young and 
talented pianist, were distinct features of the entertain- 
The audience was large and enthusiastic. 
V. H. Srrickianp. 


ment. 





NEW YORK CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
MAKES SUCCESSFUL INITIAL BOW. 


Interesting Compositions for Piano, Wind and String Instru- 
ments Excellently Performed at Acolian Hall— 
Carolyn Beebe Deserves Credit for 
Organizing These Affairs. 








Carolyn Beebe is credited with the original idea of organ- 
izing the New York Chamber Music Society of Piano, Wind 
and String Instruments. She is likewise the moving spirit 
of the organization notwithstanding the indispensable as- 
sistance of her codirector, Gustave Langenus. With Caro- 
lyn Beebe at the piano and Gustave Langenus to !ead the 
woodwind players with his clarinet, the ensemble perform- 
ances in which these two capable and experienced artists 
are employed are sure to be satisfactory, musically as well 
as technically. And such, indeed, proved to be the case at 
the initial concert of the series, which was given in Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York, last Friday evening, December 17. 

The program began with Mozart’s quintet in E flat, for 
piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon. The performance 
was adequate and satisfactory, most of the work devolving 
on the pianist, Carolyn Beebe, whose clean cut phrasing and 
admirably neat and limpid passages were the salvation of 
an insipid composition. This fluent and contented score 
is the product of an uncritical age when composers dashed 
off quintets before breakfast, symphonies in an afternoon, 
and operatic finales before bedtime. It has about as much 
musical value as the letters of great poets have when com- 
pared with the poets’ best verses. 

Brahms’ B minor quintet for clarinet, two violins, viola 
and cello, is a work of an entirely different character. It 
belongs to Brahms’ most mature period and is technically 
flawless. Now and then its sombreness verges on dark- 
ness. But even though the fire sometimes smolders, the 
heat is always to be felt. This work was excellently per- 
formed by Gustave Langenus, Bonarios Grimson, Herbert 
Corduan, Samuel Lifschey, and Jacques Renard. The bril- 
liant and remarkably smooth playing of Gustave Langenus 
in the difficult and exacting passages for the clarinet was 
the outstanding feature of this performance. 

The program ended with an early work by Wolf-Ferrari, 
which proved to be tuneful and spirited. On this occasion 
he has produced what can be called neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl in style, though much of the work was thoroughly en- 
joyed as played by this combination of oboe, clarinet, bas- 
soon, flute, horn and strings with piano. 

This new organization should meet with the encouraging 
support of the public. 





Benson Pupil Sings with 
Corning Symphony Orchestra. 





At a recent concert in Corning, N. Y., Howard McWade, 
baritone, was heard as soloist with the Corning Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. McWade, who possesses a voice of ex- 
ceptional range and beauty, is an artist-pupil of Frederick 
Richards Benson, the Rochester vocal pedagogue, and his 
work on this occasion reflected credit upon his instructor. 
His audience was very appreciative, and united in predict- 
ing great things for this talented young artist. 
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The “Storiettes” are Mother Goose verses, which are 
printed at the head of each little piece; and the music, 
having adopted the verbal rhythm, clothes it with win- 
some and fetching melody. All of the set are in grade II. 





THE DITSON EDITION is an ideal edition of 
standard educational works, chiefly technical, for the 
piano, organ, violin, and other instruments, and for 
the voice. Complete list free on request. 
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PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Ail-Wagner Program Under Arens — Kathleen Howard’s 
Success—Big Audience. 





\n all Wagner program was given at the second con- 


cert of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, Franz X. Arens, 
conductor, at Carnegie Hall, New York, December 1g, 


Kathleen Howard, contralto, and Alfred Griinfeld, violin- 

appearing as soloists. The large audience filled the 
hall, and was most enthusiastic in applause. Miss How- 

’s beautiful, full contralto voice is well known to music 
lovers of the United States and Europe; she was one of 
the most popular members of the Century Opera Com- 
pany. Her numbers were Adriano’s aria, from “Rienzi,” 
and Waltraute’s “Erzahlung,” from “Die Gotterdammer- 
ung.” She sang with splendid dramatic feeling and was 
warmly received and applauded. Mr. Griinfeld, violinist, a 
European artist hitherto unknown in this country, pos- 


sesses a tone of great purity and sweetness. He was 
heard in “Karfreitag Zauber,” transcription by Wil- 
helmj, and was many times recalled for his beautiful 


playing. 

Che orchestra, under Franz X. Arens, has been enlarged 
and improved, this resulting in a better ensemble. There 
was not only greater volume, but finer precision, a unity 
of endeavor showing the master mind of Arens and defi- 
nite understanding between men and conductor. From the 
opening overture to “Rienzi” to the grand final number, 
the “Ride of the Valkyries,” including the “Flying Dutch- 
man” and “Tannhauser” overtures, as well as “Traume” 
(arranged for small orchestra), there was built up climax, 
and enthusiasm of the throng of listeners at these con- 
certs has never been greater. 





The Educational Chamber Music Society Concert. 





The concert given by the Educational Chamber Music 
Society on Sunday evening, December 19, in the Strauss 
Auditorium of the Educational Alliance, New York, at- 
tracted another very large audience. The program was 
devoted to Beethoven and consisted of a quartet, Op. 18, 
No. 6 E flat, the “Kreutzer” sonata, and quartet, Op. 95, F 
minor. The participating artists were: Michael Gusikoff 
(first violin), Michael Bernstein (second violin), Jacob 
Altschuler (viola), Modest Altschuler (cello), Leo Levy 
(piano). 

The two quartets were played with beautiful tonal shad- 
ings and accurate phrasing. Messrs. Levy and Gusikoff 
gave an unusually interesting reading of the “Kreutzer” 
sonata. The applatise was deafening after this number, and 
after receiving many recalls, the two artists were obliged 
to repeat the last variation of the second movement, the 
andante con variazioni., 

Leo Levy, the founder of the organization, deserves much 
praise for having brought this excellent body of musicians 
together, and offering programs of the best works. 

The interest shown by the large audience was extraor- 
dinary 


Merle Alcock Accepts Church Position. 





Merle Alcock, the contralto, who made such a sensational 
success on the spring tour of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, and who has been 
reengaged for next spring, was recently selected as the 
contralto soloist for the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
Central Park West, at Seventy-sixth street. This was the 
church position held for a number of years by the late 
Mildred Potter, and is considered one of the best choir 
positions in Greater New York. 


Warren Proctor Engaged for San Antonic Festival. 


Warren Proctor, tenor of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, has been engaged as soloist of the midwinter festival 
of San Antonic, Tex., February 15.- Mr. Proctor will fill 
several concert engagements en route. Others appearing 
jointly at the festival are Mme. de Cisneros, George Ham- 
} T 


Leonora Allen and Parmelia Gale. 


Meta Reddisch to Give Song Recital in Warren, Pa. 





To celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of its organi- 


zation, the Philomel Club of Warren, Pa., will give a 
series of three concerts during the third week of Jan- 
uary. Meta Reddisch has been engaged for a recital on 
January 20, when she will be assisted by her brother, 


Claude Reddisch, at the piano, and Roscoe Possell, flutist. 
The other two evenings will be devoted to a concert by 
the Kneisel Quartet on January 21, and a recital by Julie 
Rive-King on January 19. 





McCORMACK SINGS $11,000 
INTO CATHOLIC BUILDING FUND. 


Cardinal Farley and Other Prominent Persons in Big Hip- 
podrome Audience. 








Although suffering from an attack of throat trouble 
that threatened to prevent his appearance, John McCor- 
mack thrust aside his physician’s remonstrances and 
appeared at the New York Hippodrome on Sunday after- 
noon, December 19, before a record breaking audience. 
The concert was given for the benefit of the building 
fund, which the Knights of Columbus of New York City 
are endeavoring to raise in order to erect a headquarters 
building. The receipts from Mr. McCormack’s concert, 
approximating $11,000, was the singer’s personal con- 
tribution to the fund. : 

When Mr. McCormack at length appeared upon the 
Hippodrome stage, he was greeted enthusiastically by 
6,500 persons, who filled every seat in the house, and stood 
wherever they were permitted. The stage held an addi- 
tional 800 and the orchestra pit was crowded, too. Cardi- 
nal Farley was present, as were also many prominent 
Catholics of New York. 

Mr. McCormack’s first number, “Ah! Moon of My De- 
light,” from Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden,” 
pleased his audience, although he failed to do himself 
justice. However, in his second group, he regained his 
usual beauty of voice and wonderful clarity of diction, 
which have made him unique among the great tenors of 
the world. This second group consisted of “Singer’s Con- 
solation” (Schumann), “Ave Maria” (Schubert), “The 
Seraglio’s Garden” (Sjégren) and “Serenade” (Tschai- 
kowsky). In response to insistent applause he added 
“Mavis” and the ever popular “Ballynure Ballad.” The 
group of Irish songs was made up of three arrangements 
by Hughes, “The Bard of Armagh,” “The Magpies’ Nest” 
and “Norah O’Neale,” which was especially arranged for 
Mr. McCormack; and Barker’s “Irish Emigrant,” which 
is a favorite with McCormack audiences. “The Magpies’ 
Nest” had to be repeated, and for encores he gave “Mother 
Machree” and “Molly Branigan.” His final numbers were: 
“When the Dew Is Falling,” written for Mr. McCormack 
by Edwin Schneider, his accompanist; “The Old Re- 
frain,” a Viennese song arranged for‘and dedicated to 
Mr. McCormack by Fritz Kreisler; and “The Trumpeter” 
(Dix). The Kreisler number aroused particular en- 
thusiasm, the violinist, who was present, at length being 
prevailed upon to rise and bow his thanks. 

Donald McBeath, violinist, played Handel’s bouree, a 
minuet by Haydn, Sammartini’s “Canto-Amoroso,” Kreis- 
ler’s arrangement of an allegretto by Boccherini, and 
Wilhelmj’s arrangement of the “Preislied” by Wagner. 
That Mr. McBeath is also a favorite could readily be 
seen from the warmth of the applause which greeted him 
and the encores it was necessary for him to give. 

Edwin Schneider, at the piano, added materially to the 
success of the afternoon. 





An Interesting Studio Recital. 


Tuesday afternoon, December 14, at the studio of 
Charles Bowes, teacher of voice at 601 Madison avenue, 
New York, the soloist was Samuel Strang Nicklin, bari- 
tone, formerly very well known in the athletic world as 
Sammy Strang, the famous second baseman and pinch hit- 
ter of the New York “Giants.” Mr. Nicklin spent four 
years in Paris working with Mr. Bowes and with Mr. 
Bowes’ great master, Jean de Reszke, and the results were 
more than apparent in his work. His program was made 
up of numbers by Verdi, Debussy, Massenet, Hahn, Tosti 
and German. He was excellently accompanied by Ruth 
Cunningham. 

The studio was filled. Mr. Nicklin showed in his sing- 
ing that he has acquired the ability really to create an 
atmosphere for the different songs he sings. The Debussy 
numbers were especially good, and he was compelled to 
repeat “Mandolina.” Everything that he sang was done 
with thorough professional finish and the excellency of 
his legato singing was particularly noticeable. A young 
pianist, Austin Conradi, added a group to the program. 
His playing shows great promise, and he was heartily 
applauded for his contribution. 





LAVOIE-HERZ, ZENTAY AND ADKINS 
HEARD IN MERITORIOUS RECITAL. 


Pianist, Violinist and Baritone Collaborate at Acolian Hall. 


Djane Lavoie-Herz, Canadian pianist; Mary Zentay, 
Hungarian violinist, and Morton Adkins, American bari- 
tone, collaborated in a recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Saturday afternoon, December 18, which offered much 
of musical excellence. 

Mary Zentay is a talented young girl of only. seventeen 
years, who has acquired a technic of superior quality and 
facility. She plays with convincing force or delicacy as 
the case demands, and with an astonishing insight into 
the author’s purpose. She was repeatedly recalled. 

Morton Adkins, one of the leading baritones of the 
Century Opera Company, was heard again on this occa- 
sion with great pleasure. His voice is smooth, of splendid 
resonance and of particularly good quality in the high 
voice; he sings with ease and a thorough understanding 
of the art of song. His diction was particularly admir- 
able. He was very well received. 

Mme. Herz has been heard frequently this season in 
private affairs in New York, and in the larger hall proved 
her legitimate right to the distinction of being a concert 
artist of decided merit. She has a broad, full, distinct 
tone, likewise a clear pianissimo and her interpretations 
receive always a conscientious production. The audience 
was deeply appreciative and many encores must needs be 
given: 

The complete program follows: Violin solo: romance, 
G major (Beethoven), prelude, gavotte and rondo 
(Bach), Mary Zentay; songs: “Im Walde” (Berwald), 
“Hauptmann’s Weib” (Schumann), “Mondeszauber” 
(Novacek), Morton Adkins; piano soli: prelude in E flat 
minor (Blumenfeld), sonate fantaisie, op. 19 (first move- 
ment), (Scriabine), mazurka in G sharp minor (Scria- 
bine), “Two Poems,” op. 32 (Scriabine), Djane Lavoie- 
Herz; concerto for violin, D minor (Vieuxtemps), Mary 
Zentay; songs: “Give Me the Sea” (Woodman), “Love 
Is a Sickness” (Parker), “The Pipes of Gordon’s Men” 
(Hammond), Morton Adkins; violin soli: “Caprice Vien- 
noise” (Kreisler), “Le Coucou” (Manen-Daquin), “La 
Ronde de Lutins” (Bazzini), Mary Zentay; piano soli: in- 
termezzo in A major (Brahms), “Ballade,” in G minor 
(Brahms), “Ave Verum” (Mozart-Liszt), fantasie and 
fugue on the name of “Bach” (Liszt), Djane Lavoie-Herz. 

Conal O’C. Qurike was the accompanist. 





CINCINNATI NOTES. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, December 19, 1915. 
Last Wednesday evening the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music presented Chester A. Moffet, one of John A. Hoff- 
man’s pupils, in a song recital that brought out a large 
crowd of music lovers. His program had been chosen 
with especial care and served well to accentuate the young 
artist’s fine baritone voice as well as his well developed 


. interpretative qualities. Mr. Moffet is soon to enter a pro- 


fessional career, and his recital proved him to be well pre- 
pared for this important step. 

Wednesday the Conservatory of Music gave its annual 
feast of Christmas carols, the recital hall of the institu- 
tion being beautifully and appropriately decorated for the 
occasion. The effective program had been arranged by 
P. A. Tirindelli, Margaret Pace and Mr. Gibbs, of the 
faculty. 


Cutp-Retmers Open SERIES. 


The Matinee Musical Club opened its series of artist 
recitals during the week with a program given by Julia 
Culp and Paul Reimers. These distinguished artists had 
the assistance of Coenraad von Bos at the piano, and Mme. 
Culp, as well as Mr. Reimers, was in splendid voice. 

CINCINNATUS. 





Sibyl Vane’s First Appearance. 


Sibyl Vane, the young Welsh soprano brought to this 
country by Daniel Mayer, the well known manager of 
London, appeared Tuesday afternoon at the concert for 
the Servian Relief Fund at the New York home of Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor. This is Miss Vane’s first formal ap- 
pearance in this country and her singing made an excellent 
impression. 
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AMY SHERWIN COMING TO NEW YORK. 


Noted London Vocal Authority and Former Opera Star Is Due 
Here for Christmas Day. 





Amy Sherwin, the London voice teacher, will arrive in 
New York Christmas Day on the steamer New York to 
visit her husband, Hugo Gérlitz, and her son, Louis Sher- 
win, dramatic editor of the Globe. 

Mme. Sherwin is well known in this country. During 
the zenith of Dr. Leopold Damrosch and Theodore Thomas 
she created the part of Marguerite in “The Damnation of 
Faust” at Steinway Halli, then the leading concert hall, in 
New York, singing it on twenty consecutive evenings, Sun- 
days excepted. Mme. Sherwin jumped into prominence by 
replacing Mme, Albani at the Cincinnati May Festival -in 
1881, and after that was continuously identified with all 
the great concerts given by both Dr. Damrosch and The- 
odore Thomas. 

One of her recent exploitations was the now famous 
young English singer, Stella Carol, who was coming over 
to the United States on the ill fated “Arabic,” but returned 
to England after having been wrecked. Whether cr not 
Stella Carol will accompany Mme. Sherwin is not known, 
but she will bring her latest discovery, another young so- 
prano of most brilliant attainments, who is only fifteen 
years of age. 

Mme. Sherwin is a native of Tasmania and her earliest 
experience in the musical world was her singing of “Son- 
nambula” and “Lucia” with the Simonson Opera Company. 
(Mr. Simonson was Mme. Alda’s grandfather.) Mme. 
Sherwin has toured the entire world with an opera com- 
pany of her own, being over three years on the way, giving 
operatic performances even as far as Tokio, Japan. After 
her return from this world’s trip, she sang for a season 
in grand opera in Berlin and subsequently at Covent Gar- 
den and Drury Lane, London. Of late years, Mme. Sher- 
win has been giving lectures on voice training, illustrating 
her lectures by excerpts from popular compositions and 
introducing young and promising artists at the same time. 
Inquiries have already been made as to whether she will 
give one of her famous lectures here, but so far nothing 
has been definitely decided. 





Musin Matinee Musicale. 





Anna Bowers, violinist and soprano, Benno Scherek, 
pianist, and the Musin Violin Virtuoso class furnished an 
interesting program at the matinee musicale, Musin studios, 
51 West Seventy-sixth street, New York City, Friday af- 
ternoon, December 17. It is indeed a mark of versatility 
when a young girl like Miss Bowers can deliver with such 
marked musicianship and skill a vocal and instrumental 
program of this kind. Her numbers were: Vocal, “The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol” (Chaminade), “Just as a Lark” 
(Rubinstein), “Coppelia Valse” (Delibes), “Depuis le jour,” 
from “Louise” (Charpentier), “Parla Waltz” (Arditi). 
Violin: Sonata in G minor (Locatelli), air on the G string 
(Bach), “The Bee” (Bohm), “Mazurka de Concert” (Mu- 
sin). 

Mr. Musin was very much pleased with the progress 
which Anna Bowers has made in her violin playing, and 
her auditors on this occasion verified its enjoyment like- 
wise. Her tone és splendid and she has the solid “bow on 
the string” which Mr. Musin inculcates. 

Her voice surprised every one with its purity and her 
brilliant trill, acquired by her under Mme. Musip’s instruc- 
tion in the short period of six months. Her articulation 
and pronunciation were clear and easy and one notable 
feature of the whole program was that it was given en- 
tirely from memory. 

Benno Scherek played a Chopin number. His accom- 
paniments were in every respect skillful and reliable. The 
violin virtuoso class were heard in these numbers: 
Broad detached notes and velocity exercise (Leonard), 
concert etude (Vieuxtemps), “Funeral March” and Ca- 
price in D (Fiorillo). 





Rich and Hammann Associated 
in Philharmonic Concert. 





Thaddeus Rich, violinist, and Ellis Clark Hammann, at 
the piano, recently scored at a Philadelphia concert. In 
addition to several solos, Mr. Rich supported Amelia 
Rapport-Levy, soprano, in Massenet’s “Elegie,” playing the 
violin obligato in a masterly fashion. Mr. Hammann is 
ever the capable artist and sympathetic accompanist, and 
his work at the piano added much to the enjoyment of 
the evening. 





Eleanore Cochran, Soprano. 





Among America’s younger sopranos is one who is at 
present little known in her native land, although she is no 
stranger to the musical public of Europe. Eleanore Coch- 
ran claims Pittsburgh as her home. She is endowed with 
glorious vocal gifts and much dramatic power. Not only 





is she a most accomplished artist, but she possesses a 
charming personality and great personal beauty. 

Although Miss Cochran is comparatively unknown here 
at the present time, it is safe to predict that this state of 
affairs will not exist long. Several excellent concert en- 
gagements already have been booked for this artist, and 
a number are pending. Despite the fact that she scored 
her greatest success in opera abroad, Miss Cochran is a 
most accomplished concert singer and is especially fond 
of German Lieder. : 

~* RE oS 
OBITUARY. 


Algernon St. John-Brenon. 

Algernon St. John-Brenon, for the past ten years music 
critic of the New York Morning Telegraph, died late last 
Saturday night at Atlantic City, N. J. He had been ail- 
ing for about a year, and in the last two months had 
failed rapidly, though the end came unexpectedly soon. 

Born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1875, Mr. Brenon was edu- 
cated at Westminster School and Kings College, London. 
Augme..-ing this with three years of study in Rome, he 
returned to London and was married as a very young man 
to Grace Damion, a former member of Covent Garden, 
Richter’s concerts and Leeds festivals. Coming to this 
country more than twenty years ago, He went to Pitts- 
burgh, where he founded and for nine years taught in the 
Pittsburgh Preparatory School. Part of the time he gave 
to lecturing on various subjects. 

He came to New York City ten years ago last fall, join- 
ing the staff of the Morning Telegraph in October of 
1905. With the exception of one year, which he spent as 
a member of the London staff of the New York Herald, 
dividing his time between Paris and London, he served 
continuously with this paper. 

In 1910 he adapted “Hans, the Flute Player,” for produc- 
tion at the Metropolitan Opera House from the original 
of Louis Ganne. He was the author of “Restormel,” 


novel, and wrote many other things, which he preferred to 
see in his own paper. A tireless student of the classics, 
he made the best of all of them a part of his remarkable 
knowledge and used them without the offense so common 
in writers of half his ability. 

Besides his widow, Mr. Brenon is survived by two 
daughters, Aileen and Juliet Brenon. His father, Charles 
St. John-Brenon, a distinguished English dramatic critic, 
and his mother are living. A sister resides in London and 
a brother, Herbert Brenon, is a motion picture director in 
this country. He is at present in Bermuda, directing the 
production of pictures. 


Lilian Derby Hamilton. 

Lilian Derby Hamilton, wife of Wilbur Dean Hamilton, 
the artist, died recently at her home on West Cedar street, 
Boston, Mass. She was born in Bridgeport, Conn., in 
1867. For more than a score of years she lived in Boston, 
where she was well known in music circles as a soprano 
singer. She studied voice at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music and was later a pupil of Mathilda Marchesi 
in Paris and Georg Henschel in London. She is survived 
by her husband and a son, Dean Hamilton. 





Mrs. Abner S. Brady. 

Mrs. Abner S. Brady, former concert singer, died at her 
home in New York, on Tuesday, December 14, at the age of 
seventy-two years. Mrs. Brady was a sister in law of Ade- 
lina Patti and of the late Amelia Strakosch. She was a- 
soprano, and a former star of the Grand Opera House when 
it was under the management of James Fiske, singing under 
her maiden name, Nully Pirls. She leaves a son and a 
daughter. 

Herman Reitzel. 

Herman Reitzel, oboe player with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, died at his home in Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
on Thursday, December 16. Mr. Reitzel, who was a vic- 
tim of heart disease, was thirty-eight years of age. He 
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Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 Vest 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


fms ao WHEELER 


Baritone 
CONCERT :: ORATORIO :: 
New Castle, Pa. 


s REUTER 


Pianist 
He 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and ee 


Stadio: 1511 Dodge Street - 
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RECITAL 























MARGARET CONTRALTO 








WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


omen Toe Soa rer yer thea 1w. 
34th St., New York. Ady oe 
Hotel, 120 W Br St. Y. 


SPENCER 


SOPRANO 


Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 
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MABEL RIEGELMAN 


PRIMA DONNA LYRIC SOPRANO 


Late of Chicago Grand Opera Company, Boston 
Opera Company (Guest). Stettin Municipal Opera 
House (Germany). 

CONCERT—OPERA—RECITAL 

Season 1915-16 now booking 
Address: 905 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 








Congress Hotel and Annex 225: 








CHICAGO, ILLS. 


oe * 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


Paldwin 


PIANO 








“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really yreat Pianos of the Worl —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 





THE BALDWIN: PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 WwW. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





Halshall GOBB Soprano 


agement May 
13l2 Farmes" ‘Bank Building. Shisbureh, Pa. 


BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEE FSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 


MAURITS LEEFSON 
Disckdent PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NJOR'T H._ Soorane 


ment: 

Culbertson, Fine Fine Aree Bldg., Chicago 
Western Representative: 

M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 


Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 
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PEORIA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
FRANKLIN STEAD, Director 
Music, all branches; Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own building, 
excellent equipment. Catalog. Address 
234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, II. 


School 





Ganapol 





Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING. PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 





OF MUSICAL ART 
Detroit, Mich. 


50 superior t 
All branches rie = 


Boris L. Ganapol, Director 





Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











-66 East Van 


CENTRAL MUSIC HA Buren St..Chicago 


Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For 
terms and dates, address Harrier Martin Snow, 
Manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740. 








NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 eet ee AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 











ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave.. Portland, Maine 
Management ; ERNEST L. BRIGGS. Steinway Hall Bidg., Chicago 


JOHN A U 5 0 eee 

= lp co 

FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


v Flaaten, Director 
PI Wis., and Duluth, 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


den, Utah (240 Voices) 
liantyne Just somptoted fen ourth success- 
jirector ful tour to Pacific Coast 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


John J. McClellan 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C. Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAB 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AaGeE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


Harry Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ill. 








Minn, 





Joseph 














Management, 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 








LOS ANGELES - - CALIFORNIA 
ananer | OSBORN 
MERRIF IELD ‘Lyric Soprano 
Mezzo-Contralto | faim’"iaca'rnsetss Wom: 
Recitals, cecuucuieu Operas 


Miss Osborn will accept a limited number of pupils at 
89 SO. 10th STREET. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Granberry Piano §echoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
Tue Far.tten System 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 I 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 


Concerts, Berlin; the new a Concerts, 
ees; the Bechstein Hall 
00 artists, includ- 


Rr of more than 

ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, an Rooy, H ekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
— hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikise’ 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
tarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘ sweet’’ 
from lowest G toA 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo te 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in 
bookler—"‘An Artist's 
Touch’* — which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS. 


Violins seat to responsi- 
r) 

















new or famous old vie- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 


Reindah! Grand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R.F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago) 


ie) 





Walter Spry Music School 





SOPRANO 
Address: 
2314 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyier 








a hcg af George SS ey Berlin; King Clark, 
Ls | W | E. Paris; Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, Toronto; 
o eindkey "Conssien: Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
R Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
a igs & Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

B et. Opera House Building Sprecra Operatic TRAINING (INCLUDING Action) 





TEN O R 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements app 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAS 
1 West 34th Street 


Lamberl 


MUR 


New York 





Fine Arts Buliding 
Chicago : 





Musical Directors: 
Walter Spry. Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovits. 


Chicago Musical College 


624 S. Michigan Boulevard 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 




















WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director Department of Music, 
CHARLES M. HOLT, Director Department of Oratory and Dramatic Art. 


The Exceptional Facilities, Complete Organization and Comprehensive Courses Make the 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


42-44 EIGHTH ST., S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., The Recognized Leading Institution of the Northwest. 
Courses in all branches of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, from Elementary to Post-Graduate, 
a in standard to i courses given in European Schools and Conservatories of first rank. Faculty 
B rae -four. Each department under Masters of wide reputation. Recital Hall seating goo. Fully 
—— for acting and opera. “School open all the year. Pupils may enter at any time. Send for 


Yiustrated atalog “ 








Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 
for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
‘School of Music in America 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dancing, Modern 
Ideal Residence 


Positions secured 


The Indianapolis 


Conservatory of 
Music fsa #- Cavey, dietor 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 























N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors Cart Hein, Aucust FRrRAEMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from firs: Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 











bi AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street. New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches 


30f°h SEASON-—-SEPTEMBER 28th, 1915 
{Send for Circulars and Catalog ze 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 







































MUSICAL COURIER 


ISTEINWAY os 
ppt Aleeson X Aji 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
OF PIANOS” 














Are Everywhere Known As 


i THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 




































= i FACTORIES : 
ee Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® Wy) 
a : NEW YORK 
aK AND 
me ; St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG PK CIP w “ROOMS AND FACTORIES 
¥ ( Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
- Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
ee Warerooms: Jungternsti 34, H b . a 
| se BOSTON 
ae And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
fat STEINW AY & SONS 
24 
ig ~ 
% > 
Jats 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ee Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal amon pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


tured by + 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 










































THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized ed, 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. ay 















It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 




















The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 

estists 2.8.8 8 8 8 84.8 4 











SOHMER & CO. || eae > e- Aea | 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to. 52d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 
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